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Gay  Vienna™ An  Autopsy 

BY  ALFRED  WERNER  AND  PAUL  ARNE 


A  usTRiAN  literature,  as  we  have  known  it,  will  produce  no  more 
/A  masterpieces.  Franz  Werfel’s  Embezzled  Heaven  is  its  posthu- 
mous  creation,  Werfel  himself  the  last  of  its  great  practitioners; 
for  it  was  moribund  by  1918,  bankrupt  by  1938,  and  a  few  exiles  are 
burying  it  to-day. 

When  in  1938  Hitler  completed  the  Anschluss,  he  declared  that  the 
Oesterreichische  Mensch  had  existed  only  as  a  fiction  perpetrated  by 
Jews,  Catholics,  and  Freemasons.  There  had  never  existed  a  genuine 
Austrian  literature,  a  distinctive  Austrian  spirit,  there  were  merely  cer¬ 
tain  German  writers  who  happened  to  live  and  work  in  the  “Ostmark”. 
And  Austria  fell,  and  the  blame  can  in  part  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
long  tradition  of  writers  who  willy-nilly  created  a  literature  which 
helped  enervate  what  was  formerly  a  powerful  independent  spirit. 

But  what  can  the  writer  do.?  He  is  not  the  legislator  of  the  world. 
He  is  swept  along  by  the  great  forces  which  sunder  and  reform  all 
things.  He  cannot  wrest  himself  free  from  tradition,  though  he  may 
deny  it,  and  the  tradition  to  which  Austrian  writers  fell  heir  predeter¬ 
mined  for  them  a  tragic  course.  They  all  inherited  a  precocious  wisdom 
coupled  with  inability  to  formulate  a  plan  of  practical  action. 
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For,  in  modern  times  there  has  always  existed  an  Austrian  literature 
very  distinct  from  the  German — autonomous,  if  not  in  language,  in 
spirit.  So  obviously  has  Vienna  made  Gemutlich\eh  its  own,  that  Aus¬ 
trian  writers  have  always  assumed  it  as  a  virtue  if  they  had  it  not.  A  deli¬ 
cate  epicureanism  and  an  acceptance  of  fate  has  always  stamped  their 
works.  It  is  a  literature  which  seems  to  have  been  born  into  the  world 
too  old  and  too  wise  to  put  up  a  struggle  against  death. 

Somewhere  between  its  rich  Baroque  and  the  golden  age  of  Maria 
Theresa  the  new  literature  spent  a  voiceless  youth,  and  when  in  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  the  Empress  ascended  the  throne,  a  deep  rooted 
pessimism  captured  the  arts.  Already  the  empire  had  become  grossly 
over-grown,  the  treasury  was  empty,  the  army  ragged,  the  subject 
people  were  beginning  to  develop  a  revolutionary  vigor,  and  Prussia, 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  was  rapidly  becoming  the  center  of  power 
in  the  ruined  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Nor  did  the  miraculous  reforms 
instituted  by  her  son,  Joseph  II,  allay  the  premonitions  of  impending 
doom.  The  arts  sponsored  by  the  Court  were  in  bondage  to  the  last 
stragglers  of  Rococo,  Venetians  who  had  just  seen  their  own  formerly 
great  country  undergo  complete  collapse,  and  who  brought  with  them 
the  Venetian  Rococo  attitude — a  tense  gaiety,  tragic  in  its  exaggerated 
attempt  to  break  through  its  shell  of  trivialities.  The  attitude  which 
became  dominant  in  all  Austrian  art  to  follow. 

The  Wienerischcr  Musen- Almanack,  which  first  appeared  in  1777 
and  which  was  to  concentrate  practically  all  of  the  poetry  written  in 
Vienna  for  the  next  quarter-century,  is  marked  with  this  Rococo  atti¬ 
tude.  Its  numbers  are  filled  with  charming  Anacreontics  which,  signif¬ 
icantly  enough,  assiduously  copy  the  elegiac  tone  of  the  English  Grave¬ 
yard  school  of  poetry.  The  fresh  breath  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
ballad,  which  was  then  revitalizing  the  German  poetry  of  the  North, 
scarcely  is  felt  in  these  pages.  The  Almanack  strikes  a  single  note,  and 
ever  since  Viennese  literature  has  been  one  of  Verganglichkeit,  a  wise 
passiveness,  an  interest  in  the  microcosmos,  while  German  literature 
after  Herder  has  been  one  of  eternal  struggle,  of  Ewig\eit,  a  flight  into 
the  macrocosmos. 

German  Romanticism  was  a  false  ideal  to  the  Austrian  artist.  German 
literature  achieved  its  new  classicism  by  catharsis,  by  spewing  chaos  to 
the  surface,  by  grappling  with  inner  disorder  through  an  objectifica¬ 
tion  of  it  in  art.  But  the  eternal  strife  (“streben”)  of  Faust,  the  with¬ 
drawal  and  return  of  Zarathustra,  are  foreign  to  the  Austrian.  The  Bil- 
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dungsroman,  the  study  of  the  triumph  of  an  individual  over  the  forces 
of  Life,  is  meaningless  to  him  as  an  art  form.  In  his  hands  Romantic 
Irony,  in  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  sense,  becomes  the  pitiful  weapon  of  sui¬ 
cide.  Nicholas  Lenau  knew  and  used  all  the  tricks  concocted  in  the 
North.  His  attempt  to  write  a  Faust  resulted  in  a  piddling  failure.  Where 
Heine  used  self-parody  as  a  check  upon  himself,  Lenau  could  not  save 
himself  from  going  insane,  from  being  engulfed  by  his  W eltschmcrz. 
Always  there  is  that  seething  inner  chaos,  which  by  being  repressed  at 
last  bursts  upon  and  destroys  its  creatures. 

Franz  Grillparzer,  already  wise  and  old  in  his  twenties,  was  but 
little  more  fortunate.  He  did  succeed  in  objectifying  the  chaos  by  iden¬ 
tifying  it  with  what  Schopenhauer  called  the  Will.  But  he  did  not 
struggle  with  it  in  his  art.  He  could  not  transcend  contradictory  circum¬ 
stance.  The  strongest  weapon  he  could  forge  was  an  ineffectual  irony, 
and  the  longer  he  lived  the  more  completely  he  was  broken.  His  sensi¬ 
tive  lyrics,  his  plays  exist  by  their  tension  over  a  chaotic  core. 

By  the  time  the  nineteenth  century  wore  to  a  close,  the  century  which 
had  opened  with  Emperor  Franz  I  being  forced  to  renounce  the  crown 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  century  which  had  suffered  the  Vienna 
Congress,  the  day  of  judgment  seemed  more  and  more  an  imminent 
reality,  and  more  and  more  it  seemed  as  though  Prussia  would  be  the 
weigher  of  souls.  In  1866  Bismarck  scored  a  smashing  military  victory 
over  Austria  and  insisted  that  she  be  excluded  from  the  “Deutschen 
Staatsverband.” 

Austrian  art  became  insatiably  hungry  for  the  life  which  was  ebbing 
so  perceptibly.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  World  War,  Vienna 
experienced  the  greatest  height  of  its  culture  since  the  “Theatrum 
mundi”  of  the  Baroque.  The  literati,  however,  seemed  willing,  like 
Raimund’s  Valentin,  to  lay  down  their  tools  to  follow  Death.  Vienna 
tarried  all  the  more  resolutely  with  the  passing  show,  it  waltzed  itself 
to  exhaustion,  it  listened  to  Mahler’s  epitaphic  symphonies,  it  read  apoc¬ 
alyptic  meanings  into  the  tragedy  at  Mayerling,  it  adored  Kaiser  Franz 
Joseph  I,  as  some  curious  antique,  and  it  acted  in  world  politics  as 
though  it  were  still  a  first-rate  power. 

It  was  an  ominous  phthisis,  a  hectic  love  of  life  already  colored  by 
death.  The  protracted  old  age  was  drawing  to  a  close  with  Hofmanns¬ 
thal,  Schnitzler,  Bahr,  Altenberg,  and  Rilke,  the  deracinc  from  Prague. 

Schnitzler  concerned  himself  with  characters,  already  dying,  who 
tried  to  press  all  life  into  a  single  month  or  a  single  day.  Rilke  gravely 
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judged  that  the  things  of  the  world  were  but  illusion  and  warned  his 
few  enthusiasts  to  prepare  themselves  for  death.  Hofmannsthal,  as  did 
ail  the  rest,  took  his  pleasures  sadly,  trying  vainly  to  order  the  inner 
chaos,  already  over-ripe,  unable  to  keep  it  from  breaking  through  occa¬ 
sionally  as  it  did  in  Elcctra.  The  Viennese  school  crowded  eagerly 
around  the  “Master,”  Beer-Hofmann,  who,  in  the  face  of  imminent 
chaos,  spent  his  life  creating  a  handful  of  perfect  poems  drawn  from  his 
profound  wisdom. 

When  the  day  of  judgment  did  come,  it  was  the  Allies  who  passed 
sentence  and  sealed  it  with  the  pact  of  Saint  Germain.  The  sprawling 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  transformed  into  the  starving  Austrian 
Republic,  a  starvation  more  bitter  for  a  people  who  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  had  lived  on  the  margin  of  a  faded  luxury.  Chaos,  so  long 
gathered,  broke  through  and  crumpled  all  the  fribbling  bulwarks  that 
wisdom,  so  long  studied,  had  erected.  Not  knowing  where  to  turn,  both 
Socialists  and  Nationalists  called  for  Anschluss  with  the  German  Reich. 

Artists  in  Austria  followed  very  much  the  fashions  set  down  in 
Berlin.  But  the  practice  of  art  in  Vienna  had  become  cliched  through 
long  practice,  frozen  in  word  and  outlook.  Expressionism  and  'Neue 
SachlichXeit  became  in  the  hands  of  Austrians,  less  harsh,  more  ideal¬ 
istic  and  perhaps  more  sentimental.  Anton  Wildgans,  the  most  revered 
poet  and  dramatist  of  the  new  Republic,  dealt  less  with  the  themes  of 
revolution  and  brutality  and  more  with  mystical  religious  strains.  Arbct- 
tcrdichtung,  in  the  verse  of  Alfons  Petzold  and  Josef  Luitpold,  was  more 
humane  than  Marxian.  Werfel,  who  had  emerged  as  a  poet  during 
the  war,  created  endless  variations  on  a  single  theme,  the  redemption 
of  man  through  brotherly  love.  Wassermann,  a  German  by  birth,  who 
had  long  lived  in  Austria,  delivered  the  same  message — only  by  sym¬ 
pathy  under  suffering  can  man  find  salvation — and  saying  this,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  Caspar  Hauser  and  Christian  Wahnschaffe,  the  dreamy 
prophets,  into  every  one  of  his  books. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  urbane  Hofmannsthal  after  the  suicide  of  his 
son,  in  1929,  came  as  full  stop  to  the  long-drawn  cantilena  which  had 
started  so  gracefully  with  the  Almanack  and  was  now  reaching  night¬ 
marish  proportions.  The  rest  is  cadence. 

The  Heimatdichtcr,  elderly  Catholic  writers  from  the  provinces  who 
concerned  themselves  with  typically  rustic  themes,  Emil  Ertl,  Ginzkey, 
Schoenherr,  and  Enrica  von  Handel-Mazzetti,  were  lauded  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  others  by  the  clerical  regime  of  Dr.  Dollfuss.  Two  of  them. 
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Hammcrstcin-Equord  and  Guido  2^rnatto,  held  cabinet  positions  under 
Dr.  Schuschnigg.  Then  came  the  Anschluss  and  the  Austrian  Republic 
was  again  transformed,  this  time  into  “Ostmark,”  which  title  it  had 
borne  in  the  ninth  century. 

Kurt  Sonnenfeld  and  Egon  Friedell,  in  the  face  of  Nazi  terrorism, 
committed  suicide.  Beer-Hofmann,  Lothar,  Kramer,  Czokor,  Kokosch¬ 
ka,  and  Zernatto  narrowly  escaped  to  other  countries.  Raoul  Auern- 
heimer  was  clapped  into  a  concentration  camp,  as  were  several  others, 
to  be  released  later.  Stefan  Zweig  and  Werfel  luckily  were  abroad.  Karl 
Kraus  and  Wildgans,  having  died  earlier,  were  spared  the  dreadful 
scene,  and  Wassermann  too  had  died  broken-hearted  to  see  his  books 
burned  by  the  German  people  whom  he  had  so  sincerely  loved. 

A  number  of  minor  writers  attempted  to  fill  their  places  with 
little  success.  Weinheber  descended  from  his  lofty  odes  and  in  Wien 
Wdrtlich  had  already  expressed  in  banal  verse  the  vulgarity  of  his 
native  home.  A  handful  of  gifted  writers  joined,  as  he  did,  the  Nazi 
party  out  of  enthusiasm,  ambition,  or  for  reasons  of  their  own.  Among 
them  were  such  sizable  figures  as  Egmont  Golems,  Bruno  Brehm,  Guido 
Kolbenheyer,  Max  Mell  and  Richard  Billinger.  But  these  were  men 
above  fifty  who  had  all  but  written  themselves  dry.  The  large  Catholic 
fraction,  best  represented  by  Schreyvogl  and  Riemerschmid,  diplomat¬ 
ically  became  silent  when  the  Nazis  instituted  anti-papist  propaganda. 
However  loudly  the  Nazis  have  accused  the  Austrian  government  of 
suppressing  nationalistic  genius  for  political  reasons,  they  must  know 
that  there  is  none. 

In  exile,  the  younger  generation  of  writers  has  great  difficulty  in 
having  its  books  published.  It  must  master  a  new  language,  adopt  a  new 
style;  in  Austria  the  anti-Nazis,  of  course,  cannot  have  their  books 
printed  at  all.  The  old  tradition  is  entombed  with  them  and  will  not  out¬ 
last  another  twenty-five  years  when  the  youngest  of  that  generation  will 
have  ceased  writing.  Those  with  reputation  great  enough  to  insure  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  books,  draw  inspiration  from  a  homeland  which  existed 
only  as  a  memory  after  1918.  The  Nazi  conquest  has  obliterated  all  land¬ 
marks.  Now  that  the  Chaos  is  upon  them  writers  view  the  old  gaiety 
and  the  threadbare  luxury  with  nostalgia.  They  may  even  feel  remorse 
at  not  having  shaped  through  the  power  of  their  writings,  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  attitude,  a  robust  Austrian  consciousness. 

Now  Franz  Hoellering  has  written  The  Defenders  with  its  bitter 
memory  of  Vienna  as  it  was  in  the  fateful  year  1934,  and  Franz  Werfel 
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has  produced  the  Embezzled  Heaven,  which  tells  movingly  of  the  death 
of  Catholic  Austria.  But  the  anger,  the  despair,  the  homesickness  of  Aus¬ 
trian  literature  in  exile  is  impotent,  and  the  writer  can  but  forget  his 
homeland  and  resolve,  as  Werfel  has  done,  to  become  a  citizen  of  a  new 
country,  a  new  world.  The  heir  of  the  old  tradition  is  the  newest  genera¬ 
tion  still  living  in  Austria;  to  it  will  fall  the  task  of  reconstruction,  and 
the  new  literature  will  not  be  one  of  sated  wisdom,  for  the  memory  is 
gone,  the  landmarks  down,  the  cantilena  ended. — New  Yor1{  City. 


The  Change  in  Soviet  Poetry 

BY  DAN  LEVIN  AND  LOUIS  RUBIN 

IN  1924  a  young  poet  of  Soviet  Russia  tried  to  find  a  magazine  that 
would  publish  some  of  his  light,  personal  lyrics. 

“What  is  wrong  with  you editors  wrote  caustically  as  they  re¬ 
turned  his  manuscripts.  “Can  you  not  find  more  important  things  to 
write  about — great  social  themes  of  the  revolution  V  Other  young  poets, 
already  published,  called  him  aside  and  earnestly  and  kindly  lectured 
him  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Soviet  poet. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Soviet  standards  and  tastes  in  poetry  have 
undergone  what  amounts  to  a  minor  revolution.  Today,  both  the  futur¬ 
ism  and  the  “messianism”  of  the  Soviet  power’s  earliest  years,  and  the 
romantic  realism  that  followed,  have  been  turned  into  new  channels, 
have  become  a  fresher  stream.  The  recent  posthumous  publication  of  the 
complete  works  of  Edward  Bagritzky,  greatest  of  the  romantic  realists,^ 
helps  explain  the  genesis  of  this  newer  Soviet  poetry — which  is  mainly 
lyric,  traditional,  descriptive,  and  which  seldom  thumps  tables  or  cries 
slogans. 

This  newer  poetry  is  still  part  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  reconstruction. 

1  Edward  Baf!:ritzky:  Collected  Worlds.  Edited  by  I.  Utkin.  Moscow.  1938  and  1940  (in  two 
volumes). 
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After  the  chaos  of  Civil  War,  the  need  to  utter  again  the  turbulent 
recent  past  and  to  express  the  world  of  industrial  growth,  flowered  at 
first  into  a  treatment  of  realistic  subject  matter  in  a  romantic  manner. 
Many  Soviet  poets  besides  Bagritzky — men  like  Nikolai  Tikhonov  and 
Nikolai  Aseyev — partook  of  this  spirit.  Out  of  it  grew  today’s  Soviet 
poetry — that  of  the  later  reconstruction.  Most  of  its  characteristics  can  be 
traced  back  to  Bagritzky  and  the  other  romantic  realists  rather  than  to 
Vladimir  Mayakovsky  or  the  sloganeers. 

There  is  among  Soviet  poets  today  a  heightened  sensitivity  to  the 
literature  of  Russia’s  past  and  of  the  non-Russian  world.  A  re-awakened 
interest  in  Pushkin  and  Lermontov,  in  the  classics  of  English,  French, 
and  German  verse,  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  Changed  times  find 
a  prominent  Soviet  monthly  devoting  many  pages  to  translations  from 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  BarracJ(-Room  Ballads  and  Regimental  Ditties.  Boris 
Pasternak,  probably  the  ranking  Soviet  poet,  has  turned  to  Shakespeare 
and  made  a  new  translation  of  Hamlet.  Semion  Kirsanov,  a  younger 
poet  and  a  disciple  of  Mayakovsky,  in  a  little  epic  entitled  The  Golden 
Age,  revisits  ancient  Greece  and  jousts  with  Plato  over  the  merits  of  the 
Soviet  state  and  the  old  philosopher’s  ideal  Republic.  Several  Soviet  poets 
are  translating  into  Russian  the  works  of  poets  of  the  smaller  national 
groups — Tadjik,  Turkomanian,  Georgian,  Jewish,  Armenian,  Ukrain¬ 
ian,  Kirkhiz. 

Along  with  the  awakened  interest  in  the  classics  and  in  the  culture 
of  other  peoples  has  grown  a  development  of  new  subject  matter.  Songs 
of  dam-building  and  kolkhoz-planning  replace  heroic  or  nostalgic 
poems  of  the  civil  war.  A  group  of  poets  headed  by  Alexander  Proko- 
fiefl  devote  themselves  to  Red  Army  songs  and  marches. 

The  rhymed  lyric,  traditionally  best-loved  form,  overshadowed  for  a 
time  by  the  free  verse  of  Khlebnikov  and  the  futurism  of  Mayakovsky, 
has  again  come  into  its  own.  The  folk  ballad  is  an  increasingly  popular 
medium.  Love  and  youth  and  parting  are  favorite  themes.  And  there  arc 
signs  that  imagism,  stripped  of  the  “hooligan”  quality  that  marked 
its  Russian  version  in  Sergei  Essenin  and  more  like  that  of  H.  D.  and 
the  American  imagists,  is  returning  with  its  emphasis  on  mood. 

These  carefully  poised  lines  by  Vissarion  Sayanov,  for  example: 


7  recall  a  Dnieper  hut 
At  Guriev — a  stopover — 
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At  sunrise,  and  a  fair 
Blond  girl  came  from  it. 

Shadows  darken  earlier 
On  the  figured  footpath. 

She  wore  a  light  dress 
And  a  blacl{^  half-l{erchief. 

She  looked  at  the  stranger 
Wistfully  as  an  orphan 
And  pensively  repeated 
“‘My  willow,  willow" 

arc  indicative  of  the  general 
turning  away  from  direct  and  often  ponderous  social  invective.  Poems 
urging  the  people 

Comrade,  do  not  forget:  We’re  ^rt  about  by  foes. 

We  have  avoided  war  this  long 

Only  because  we  are  eternally  on  guard — remember — 

And  because  we’re  strong! 

are  still  being  written,  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  main  stream.  The  spreading  European  war  may  even¬ 
tually  change  this  altogether.  So  far  it  has  produced  a  number  of  rather 
weak  efforts  on  “London  in  Flame”  and  similar  topics,  without  greatly 
disturbing  the  new  “poetry  of  stability.” 

Bagritzky  was  the  foremost  innovator  of  the  more  stable  poetry.  He 
was  the  first  major  Soviet  poet  whose  art  was  free  from  bombast  and 
sloganeering.  His  poetry  is  incomparably  calmer  than  Mayakovsky’s,  of 
finer  grain.  It  is  often  personally  pessimistic. 

We  are  rusted  leaves 
On  the  rusted  oal(s  . . . 

Come  first  wind. 

Come  first  cold — 

And  we  fly  away  . . . 


A  disciple  of  Pushkin,  Bagritzky  venerated  the  classics,  translated 
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Ben  Johnson’s  Volpone,  Thomas  Hood,  Bobbie  Burns,  Pierre  Ronsard, 
Arthur  Rimbaud,  and  absorbed  the  revolution  by  blending  his  native 
romanticism  with  its  realities. 

Bagritzky’s  great  service  to  Soviet  Russian  poetry  was  to  prove  that 
a  writer  could  turn  from  agitation,  devote  himself  to  lasting  poetry,  and 
still  be  considered  a  Soviet  poet. 

The  swing  today  is  further  in  this  direction.  That  is  why  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Bagritzky’s  last  works  is  a  good  place  to  mark  a  division  in  the 
strange  new  chapter  of  the  story  of  Russian  poetry. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Actuality  of  Kaj  Munk’s 

Dramas 

BY  LAWRENCE  THOMPSON 

For  the  English-speaking  world  knowledge  of  twentieth  century 
Scandinavian  literature  has  been  largely  confined  to  one  genre,  the 
novel.  In  the  drama  there  have  been  no  creative  writers  who  could 
measure  up  to  Strindberg,  Bjprnson,  and  Ibsen.  In  one  sense,  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  dramatic  tradition  founded  by  the  three  was  ably  maintained 
by  the  technicians  of  the  Oslo  and  Stockholm  stage  and  the  Swedish  film 
industry  prior  to  the  advent  of  talking  pictures,  but  the  best  literary 
production  has  been  in  the  form  of  fiction  and  of  poetry. 

During  the  past  decade,  however,  Scandinavian  dramatic  talent  seems 
to  have  been  roused  from  its  lethargy,  and  several  new  names  have  come 
into  prominence.  By  far  the  most  outstanding  is  the  forty-two  year  old 
Jutland  pastor,  Kaj  Munk,  who  has  dominated  the  Copenhagen  theater 
ever  since  his  first  notable  success  in  1931.  In  addition  to  his  plays,  Munk 
is  the  author  of  several  collections  of  poetry  (among  them  a  volume  of 
children’s  verse),  travel  sketches,  and  numerous  articles  for  the  daily 
press,  the  best  of  which  were  published  two  years  ago  under  the  title 
Himmel  og  lord.  This  work  alone  would  assure  him  a  place  in  the  front 
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rank  of  modern  Scandinavian  authors,  but  his  brilliance  as  a  dramatist 
overshadows  everything  else  that  he  has  done.  Those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him  preach  before  he  took  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  from  his  little  church  in  Vedersp  over  a  year  ago  say  that  even 
his  sermons  were  not  only  excellent  examples  of  the  form  but  also 
revealed  his  thought  in  a  striking  fashion. 

Munk’s  first  drama,  An  Idealist  (1928),  was  a  dismal  failure  at  the 
Royal  Theater  in  Copenhagen,  largely  because  the  director  and  actors 
did  not  fully  understand  the  startling  new  technique  of  the  young  parson 
only  four  years  out  of  the  seminary.  Ten  years  later,  after  Munk’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was  firmly  established.  An  Idealist  was  successfully  produced  by  the 
same  theater  in  a  revised  and  considerably  improved  version.  The  play 
deals  with  Herod.  The  point  of  the  drama  is  dependent  upon  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  leading  character,  just  as  in  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Munk’s 
plays.  Herod,  strong  and  ruthless,  sacrifices  all  spiritual  values  and  defies 
God,  but  he  falls  miserably  for  having  seen  life  only  from  the  material 
side.  The  characters  and  the  plot  of  this  play  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Hebbel’s  Herodes  und  Mariamne,  but  the  comparison  stops  there; 
for  the  Jutland  pastor’s  conception  of  a  personal  tragic  guilt  in  the 
Protestant  tradition  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  German’s 
dramatic  theory. 

The  second  drama  produced  in  Copenhagen,  this  time  at  the  Betty 
Nansen  Teatret,  was  In  the  Surf  (/  Brandingen,  1929).  It  was  somewhat 
more  successful  than  An  Idealist,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  strongly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Georg  Brandes’  career.  The  great  scholar,  Professor  Krater, 
like  Herod,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  worship  of  transitory  things  and 
has  fought  the  “superstitions”  of  Christianity  with  resolute  bitterness. 
Yet  when  he  has  attained  his  goal  his  life  is  embittered  by  a  broken  home 
and  a  loss  of  faith  in  his  own  agnosticism.  His  speech  to  the  people  pro¬ 
claiming  the  omnipotence  of  free  thought  and  the  revolution  of  individ¬ 
ualism  seems  as  hollow  as  his  own  shattered  home. 

By  1931  the  Royal  Theater  was  again  willing  to  accept  Munk’s  third 
play.  Cant.  This  curious  title  introduced  our  peculiarly  expressive  Eng¬ 
lish  word  into  the  Danish  language  and  lent  new  color  to  the  literary 
interpretation  of  Henry  VIII,  the  principal  figure  in  the  drama.  The 
almost  vicious  irony  of  the  play  in  exposing  meanness  and  hypocritical 
abuse  of  those  things  held  dearest  by  all  men  is  strongly  influenced  by 
Carlyle.  Only  one  character,  Anne  Boleyn,  is  able  to  maintain  a  normal 
self  respect,  and  her  downfall  forms  the  real  tragedy  of  the  play.  In  Cant 
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Munk  showed  for  the  first  time  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  limitations  of  the  stage,  and  as  a  result  it  was  his  first  great 
success.  Irony  is  by  no  means  the  only  note  of  brilliance  in  the  play;  for 
there  are  also  many  scenes  where  the  heights  of  poetic  drama  are  touched, 
and  the  character  portrayal  represents  a  great  improvement  over  the 
two  first  plays. 

With  these  early  dramas  we  are  already  reminded  of  two  immortal 
personalities  in  Scandinavian  literature:  the  fictional  Brand  with  his 
unflinching  ideals  of  a  militant,  Protestant  Christianity,  and  the  living 
Kierkegaard  challenging  the  world  with  his  categorical  “Either — Or”. 
We  might  even  trace  a  third  and  more  modern  phenomenon,  the 
Oxford  Movement  as  it  appeared  in  Scandinavia.  Almost  a  decade  after 
/  Brandingen  Munk  published  a  fairly  non-committal  book  entitled 
10  Oxford-Snapshots,  a  work  by  no  means  in  support  of  Oxfordism  as 
we  know  it  in  England  and  America  but  thoroughly  typical  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Dr.  Buchman’s  supporters  in  Scandinavia.  But  there  is  one  final, 
determinative  element  in  the  work  of  Kaj  Munk  that  is  part  of  his 
national  heritage,  “det  levende  Ord” — the  Living  Word — as  it  was 
taught  by  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  poet,  scholar,  and  founder  of  the  first 
folk  high  school.  Grundtvigianism,  as  it  is  technically  known  in  Danish 
cultural  histories,  has  a  hold  on  the  Danish  fancy  that  will  last  long  after 
the  dogmas  of  Brandes  and  Kierkegaard  are  buried  deep  in  literary 
history. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  next  drama  of  Kaj  Munk 
should  bear  the  title  Ordet;  for  here  we  find  a  bold  exposition  of  the 
aggressive  yet  essentially  tolerant  Christianity  of  Grundtvigianism  such 
as  Danish  literature  has  never  known.  It  is  a  comedy,  tragedy,  and  mys¬ 
tery  rolled  into  one;  it  deals  with  the  trite  theme  of  insincere  religion  and 
a  paranoiac  who  believes  that  he  is  Christ;  and  yet  all  is  managed  with 
such  consummate  dramatic  skill  and  foolproof  dialectics  that  the  au¬ 
dience  ceases  to  remember  the  limits  of  possibility.  At  first  there  is  the 
comedy  of  Mikkel  Borgen,  a  prosperous  farmer  who  opposes  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  son  Anders  to  the  daughter  of  a  poor  tailor  of  a  religious  con¬ 
fession  antagonistic  to  his  own.  When  Borgen  learns  that  the  tailor  is 
against  the  match  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  he  reveals  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  his  religion  by  reversing  his  former  attitude  and  attempting  to 
force  the  marriage.  But  Borgen  and  his  fellow  “believers”  are  exposed 
towards  the  end  of  the  play  by  his  insane  son  Johannes,  who,  very  much 
in  the  style  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  Emanuel  Quint,  believes  that  he  is 
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Christ.  In  the  climactic  scene  of  the  play  Johannes,  regaining  his  sanity 
but  retaining  his  belief,  raises  the  daughter-in-law  of  Borgen  from  the 
grave.  When  Ordet  was  first  produced  at  the  Betty  Nansen  Teatret  in 
1932  this  dramatically  audacious  scene  claimed  the  full  respect  of  an 
audience  so  critical  that  it  debated  the  morality  of  Green  Pastures  only 
a  few  years  later.  The  faith  of  Johannes  Borgen  and  a  child,  his  niece, 
triumph  over  the  combined  forces  of  science,  organized  religion,  and 
popular  prejudice.  The  hypocritical  fanaticism  of  Mikkel  Borgen  is 
described  as  the  Grundtvigianism  of  an  extrovert  and  that  of  the  poor 
tailor  as  the  introversion  of  the  lay  missionary  (a  member  of  a  powerful 
sect  in  Denmark) ;  but  the  poet  reveals  that  the  unblemished  faith  of  the 
true,  national,  traditional  Grundtvigianism  is  the  strongest  of  all  in 
a  country  where  one  church  and  many  sects  have  flourished. 

With  Ordet  Munk  established  himself  definitely  as  the  leading  Scan¬ 
dinavian  dramatist  of  his  generation,  and  it  marked  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  his  development.  The  next  three  plays.  The  Elite  {De  Ud- 
valgte),  Love,  and  a  modernized  version  of  Hamlet,  did  not  arouse  great 
excitement  among  Danish  critics.  They  are  hardly  to  be  called  decidedly 
inferior  dramas;  but  they  reveal  nothing  for  the  development  of  Munk’s 
art,  and  they  disappointed  a  public  already  accustomed  to  something  dis¬ 
tinctively  new  each  time  a  new  Munk  play  was  produced.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Hamlet  was  the  symptom  of  a  growing  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  public  for  a  sympathetic  modern  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  national  legend.  This  pious  wish  became  reality  in  the 
summer  of  1937  when  Laurence  Olivier  played  in  the  first  annual  open 
air  Hamlet  at  Kronborg  Castle.  He  was  followed  by  a  troupe  from  the 
Deutsches  Schauspielhaus  in  1938  and  by  Gielgud  in  1939. 

The  last  and  most  significant  phase  of  Munk’s  career  is  marked  by 
two  dramas  about  two  real  dictators.  The  Victory  {Sejren,  1936)  and 
He  Sits  by  the  Crucible  {Han  sidder  ved  Smeltediglen,  1938),  both 
produced  at  the  Folketeatret.  The  first  deals  with  Mussolini  and  the 
second  with  Hitler.  From  a  dramatic  standpoint  they  were  tributes  to 
Munk’s  courage  in  attempting  to  handle  the  delicate  problems  of  pre¬ 
war  Europe;  and  from  a  political  standpoint  they  serve  as  living  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  falsehood  sponsored  by  Joachim  Joesten  {Denmark's 
Day  of  Doom)  and  others  that  the  press  and  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
free  Denmark  of  the  thirties  were  regulated  by  German  pressure  on  the 
Danish  Social  Democratic  government.  In  these  two  dramas  Munk  ap¬ 
plies  the  positive  Christianity  of  Ordet  to  the  burning  problems  of  the 
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day,  but  he  does  not  neglect  a  consideration  of  the  other  values  he  had 
preached  in  his  earlier  works. 

Scjren  deals  with  the  Italian  dictator  during  the  Abyssinian  War, 
and  the  central  character  strongly  resembles  Herod  and  Professor  Krater 
with  their  boundless  material  ambitions.  Mussolini  is  portrayed  as  a 
man  with  many  admirable  characteristics,  but  all  of  them  are  crushed 
by  his  overwhelming  desire  for  victory  over  Abyssinia  that  will  insure 
the  realization  of  Italy’s  aspirations.  He  alienates  his  wife  Angelica,  one 
son  returns  to  Rome  mutilated  by  the  African  barbarians,  and  another  is 
left  to  rot  with  thousands  of  other  young  Italians  in  the  Ethiopian  mud ; 
but  the  dictator  is  satiated  and  is  finally  ready  to  receive  the  homage  of 
his  people  for  the  glorious  victory.  Angelica,  however,  refuses  to  allow 
his  heart  to  petrify  and  stabs  him  to  save  him  for  her  God  and  the  ideals 
that  were  once  his.  In  Scjren  Munk’s  sense  of  the  dramatic  appears  to 
better  advantage  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  plays,  and  there  are  partic¬ 
ularly  brilliant  dialogues  between  the  dictator  and  the  Papal  nuncio, 
and  the  dictator  and  the  British  ambassador. 

Han  s'tdder  ved  Smeltediglen  marshals  all  the  most  vivid  characters 
of  Nazi  Germany,  Hitler,  Goering,  and  Pastor  Niemoller.  The  action 
centers  around  a  great  scholar.  Professor  Mensch,  who  loves  his  science 
and  his  country  above  all  other  things  and  has  never  realized  that  the 
two  might  conflict.  The  critical  moment  comes  when  he  discovers  an 
authentic  contemporary  portrait  of  Christ  which  he  wishes  to  present  to 
the  Fiihrer,  but  hesitates  when  he  sees  that  the  image  bears  unmistakable 
Jewish  features.  He  is  tempted  by  the  most  attractive  offers,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  he  may  become  Minister  of  Culture  if  he  will  only  give 
definite  proof  of  his  atheism  and  anti-Semitism.  Rather  than  prostitute 
his  science,  Mensch  refuses  and  announces  his  intention  of  marrying  his 
assistant,  Fraulein  Schmidt,  a  woman  of  admitted  Jewish  ancestry.  His 
decision  means  exile  within  twelve  hours,  but  the  old  scholar  straight¬ 
ens  up  proudly  to  bear  the  torch  of  truth,  no  matter  what  the  obstacles. 
Mensch  is  one  of  the  great  characters  in  the  literature  of  our  day,  a  man 
who  gives  rather  than  receives,  who  has  an  immutable  faith  in  the  values 
that  his  contemporaries  had  perverted.  It  is  not  a  social  drama,  but 
a  drama  of  personal  conflicts  against  a  social  background.  Among  the 
minor  characters  there  is  a  brilliant  portrait  of  Niemoller  in  the  person 
of  Mensch’s  friend.  Bishop  Beugel,  and  of  Goering  in  his  rival,  the 
Nazified  Professor  Dorn. 

It  is  clear  that  Munk’s  dramas  begin  and  end  with  religion  expressed 
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in  militant  tones.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  work  of  character  portrayal 
is  spent  on  agnostic  scientists  such  as  Krater  and  Mensch,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  arc  endowed  with  qualities  and  aspirations  that  challenge 
Christian  thought.  We  sec  the  lowest  ebb  of  humanity  in  the  ruthless 
materialism  of  the  kings  and  dictators,  but  the  heights  arc  reached  with 
Johannes  Borgen  and  Bishop  Bcugel,  who  arc  represented  as  the  ideals 
of  positive  Christianity.  Breaking  sharply  with  the  naturalistic  drama 
that  portrays  life  in  “subdued  tones,”  Munk  has  not  hesitated  to  reveal 
all  the  violent  passions  in  terms  of  the  rapid  action  of  the  modern  cinema; 
and  when  he  has  chosen  religion  as  his  medium  of  expression,  it  has 
been  because  religion  penetrates  deepest  into  the  human  heart. 

No  report  on  Kaj  Munk  has  been  available  since  the  German  inva¬ 
sion  of  Denmark.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  flee 
from  the  long  arm  of  the  Gestapo,  and  it  is  even  more  unlikely  that 
the  German  military  government  of  Denmark  would  permit  the  author 
of  Sejren  and  Han  sidder  ved  Smeltediglen  to  live  on  unmolested  in  the 
quiet  village  of  Vedersp.  But  whether  or  not  Kaj  Munk  is  sharing  the 
unenviable  fate  of  Pastor  Nicmollcr,  it  is  certain  that  he  created  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  testimony  to  truth  in  the  last  years  of  Denmark’s  democratic 
existence. — Iowa  State  College  Library.  Iowa  State  College. 


AN  DIE  DEUTSCHE  SPRACHE  IN  DEN  GREUELN  DER  GEGENWART 

By  Ernst  Waldingcr 
(For  Boo\s  Abroad) 

O  grosses,  gates  Mutterland  im  Geist, 

Du  deutsche  Sprache,  Wohllaut  will  dich  r  'dchen, 

Wenn  die  daheim  dich  \reischen,  nicht  dich  sprechen — 

Gebirg,  um  das  die  Gotteswolkje  gleisst, 

Die  kjihle  Walderselig\eit  verheisst 
Im  Heim  we h  nach  der  Ueder  lantern  Bdchen; 

Solan ge  wir  die  hier  die  Treu  nicht  brechen, 

Sind  wir  im  neuen  Land  auch  unverwaist. 

Bist  du  denn  schuld  am  Mord,  an  der  Gewalt, 

An  der  Tyrannenwut,  die  dich  beflecl^t? 

Das  Wolfsgebell,  das  heut  die  Welt  erschred^t, 

Und  wenns  auch  ein  Jahrtausend  wider hallt. 

Hat  nichts  gemein  mit  deinem  Wort,  dem  h}aren. 

Das  mit  uns  fliichtet,  das  wir  rein  bewahren. 


Rene  Schickele 


BY  RAINER  SCHICKELE 

CLOUDS  descending  on  a  mountain  range.  Waves  of  love  surging 
through  human  souls  and  bodies.  Flowers  trumpeting  scents 
and  colors  into  a  sparkling  air.  Ideas  hovering  over  men  and 
shaping  their  destiny. 

There  is  an  essence  common  to  these  things.  This  essence  permeates 
the  work  of  Ren6  Schickele. 

The  landscape  is  the  hero  of  many  of  his  books.  Moods  and  thoughts 
find  expression  through  persons  as  well  as  through  plants,  clouds  and 
hills.  The  idea  is  the  heroine;  a  lively  sensuous  woman  rather  than 
a  moralizing  judge  or  a  solicitous  reformer.  In  her,  reason  and  instinct 
are  components  of  an  harmonious  accord,  not  dissonant  antagonists.  Man 
and  nature  are  united  in  symphonic  compositions  of  prose  and  poetry. 

The  heroine  is  the  idea  of  man  unfolding  his  most  subtle  powers  of 
perception,  of  sensing  and  understanding  people  and  giving  meaning  to 
obtrusive,  most  secretive,  most  unconventional  ways.  Love,  as  the  crea¬ 
tive  principle,  does  not  find  her  antagonist  in  hate — they  are  intimate 
sisters,  inseparable — but  in  force,  self-aggrandizement,  lust  for  power, 
showmanship,  hypocrisy.  (Still,  all  these  words  are  painfully  crude 
symbols  for  Schickele’s  idea  of  man.)  Force,  coldly  engineered,  delib¬ 
erately  directed  to  inflict  suffering  and  exalt  the  idols  of  power,  is  the 
true  enemy  of  the  idea  of  man.  It  poisons,  perverts  him;  it  makes  him 
lose  the  grace  of  God,  the  grace  of  Nature.  Rene  Schickele  rejoiced  and 
suffered  with  his  heroine.  When  she  fared  ill,  he  was  gloomy,  tortured, 
physically  sick.  During  the  World  War,  he  came  close  to  losing  his 
mind;  his  books  were  somber,  and  their  people  tense  and  distorted. 
During  the  twenties,  when  the  new  German  Republic  began  to  unfold 
its  wings,  when  Germany  and  France,  whose  hearts  were  united  in  his, 
drew  closer  together,  when  the  League  of  Nations  spread  the  hope 
of  peace  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  his  books  and  poems  radiated 
vivid  colors  and  rang  with  laughter. 

The  cultural  and  political  state  of  Europe  was  the  climate  of  his  soul. 
Then,  when  force  began  again  to  spread  over  Europe,  his  soul 
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writhed  under  the  torture  that  totalitarian  regimes  and  wars  inflicted 
on  his  idea  of  man.  The  writings  of  his  last  years  are  laden  with  deep 
suffering,  yet  amazingly  free  from  bitterness.  The  landscape  plays  the 
part  of  wisdom,  of  confidence  in  the  immortality  of  the  idea,  of  faith 
in  the  eternal  strength  of  the  subtle,  the  inconspicuously  beautiful,  of 
humble  sympathy  with  man  and  nature.  But  the  men  and  women  are 
tired  fighters,  exhausted  beings  who  long  for  rest,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  grace  of  God,  the  grace  of  Nature. 

Rene  Schickele  died  in  January,  1940;  he  died  in  their  grace. 

•  *  • 

Of  his  many  novels,  short  stories,  dramas  and  poems,  only  two  have 
so  far  been  translated  into  English.  Maria  Caponi  and  Heart  of  Alsace 
are  the  first  two  parts  of  a  trilogy,  a  pageant  of  post-war  Europe  viewed 
through  the  personal  experiences  and  cultural  reflections  of  an  arch- 
European,  that  is  to  say  a  cosmopolitan  with  strong  roots  in  the  land¬ 
scape  and  the  people  of  his  home  land. 

The  language  of  his  parental  home  was  French,  of  his  playmates  in 
the  Alsatian  hills  a  German  dialect-  At  his  school  they  spoke  German. 
The  culture  traits  of  France  and  Germany  became  amalgamated  in  his 
mind  and  his  temperament. 

He  wrote  exclusively  in  German,  with  the  exception  of  an  essay,  Le 
Retour,  which  he  composed  in  French  shortly  before  his  death.  His  style 
is  unique  in  melody  and  fragrance,  a  rare  combination  of  strength  and 
subtlety,  of  freshness  and  refinement.  So  is  the  human  and  intellec¬ 
tual  substance  of  his  work.  So  was  he  as  a  man. 

He  was  utterly  unbribable.  He  could  not  write  a  sentence  for  the  sake 
of  such  ulterior  motives  as  earning  money,  or  pleasing  the  public,  or  ful¬ 
filling  a  contract  with  his  publisher. 

The  atmosphere  in  his  house  reflected  his  moods  as  the  landscape 
reflects  the  weather.  There  was  as  little  malice  in  his  moods  as  there  is  in 
rain  and  storm.  They  changed  over  wide  ranges,  and  his  wife  and  two 
sons  faced  challenging  tasks  of  climatic  adaptation — but  the  peculiar 
undeliberate  character  of  these  moods  never  allowed  resentment  or 
discord  to  develop.  A  great  human  warmth  and  intellectual  integrity 
emanated  from  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1932,  he  became  so  restless  in  his  home  on  the  rim  of  the 
Black  Forest  in  Germany  that  he  went  with  his  family  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast  of  France  to  spend  the  winter.  Sure  enough,  that  winter 
brought  Hitler  into  power;  and  Schickele  never  returned  to  his  home. 
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His  books  were  burned  and  banned  by  the  Nazis.  Many  of  his  friends 
were  imprisoned,  some  were  murdered,  others  succeeded  in  emigrating. 
Force  reigned  supreme  in  the  country  of  his  choice. 

But  he  did  not  join  the  bitter  campaign  of  his  refugee  colleagues 
against  Nazi  Germany — to  the  disappointment  of  some,  especially  the 
younger,  of  his  friends.  During  the  World  War,  he  had  fought  valiantly 
for  the  idea,  as  founder  and  editor  of  the  Weissen  Blatter,  a  literary  jour¬ 
nal  which  had  served  as  a  far-reaching  sounding-board  for  humanita¬ 
rian  thought  and  pioneering  talents.  But  Schickele  was  young  then,  and 
so  were  his  friends,  and  they  were  building  for  a  peace  which  was  to 
last,  which  was  to  create  a  cultural  ground  for  the  idea  of  man  to  thrive. 

That  peace  had  now  crumbled.  Schickele  was  twenty  years  older,  and 
failing  in  health.  More  important  than  anything  else:  his  soul  was 
gravely  wopnded  by  the  strokes  of  Nazi  terror  against  all  that  he  held 
dear,  all  that  he  had  helped  to  build,  all  that  was  worth  living  for.  He 
saw  the  desperate  necessity  of  meeting  force  with  force  in  the  defense  of 
peace  and  reason — a  dilemma  which  only  young  people  can  sincerely 
attempt  to  solve  who  have  not  yet  been  scathed  by  deep  suffering  and 
frustration. 

He  did  not  join  the  campaign  as  a  writer;  but  he  did  not  withdraw  as 
a  man.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  spent  nearly  all  his  energy  in  help¬ 
ing  people:  he  utilized  his  name,  his  acquaintance  with  influential  per¬ 
sons,  his  powers  of  persuasion  (money  he  had  none  whatever,  or  he 
would  have  used  it  as  generously)  to  help  German  refugees  in  obtaining 
French  visas,  in  getting  out  of  concentration  camps,  in  vindicating  them¬ 
selves  from  vicious  denunciations,  in  placing  articles  and  finding  pub¬ 
lishers,  and — the  most  trying  of  all  his  efforts —  in  holding  their  chins  up, 
in  preserving  their  faith  in  the  idea,  in  surviving  the  most  terrifying  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  tortures  and  humiliations.  He  was  a  sage,  working  in¬ 
conspicuously  in  the  seclusion  of  a  small  mountain  village  near  Nice,  to 
whom  hounded  artists,  writers,  philosophers,  friends  turned  for  help, 
advice,  encouragement.  Despite  his  own  despair,  a  few  hours  with  him, 
a  letter  from  him,  rekindled  their  faith,  gave  them  hope  and  courage.  As 
he  turned  to  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the  sun,  for  solace,  so  did  they  turn 
to  him. 

His  last  work  he  called  V erm'dchtnis  (Testament).  It  is  an  anno¬ 
tated  anthology  of  poems  from  all  ages;  the  genealogy  of  his  spiritual 
line  of  descent.  At  once  a  confession  of  faith,  a  will — and  a  prophecy. 
— Rainer  Schickele.  Iowa  State  College. 
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Mexico’s  Prize  Novel 


BY  HOWARD  S.  PHILLIPS 


A  s  its  contribution  to  the  stimulation  of  inter-American  cultural  rela¬ 
ys  tions,  the  publishing  firm  of  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  sponsored  early  last  year  a  prize  contest  for  un¬ 
published  novels  by  Latin  American  authors.  The  eligible  manuscripts 
had  to  contain  a  minimum  of  50,000  words  and  were  submitted  before 
November  15,  1940,  to  juries  selected  by  each  respective  country.  The 
winning  selections  were  then  sent  to  an  international  jury  composed 
of  John  Dos  Passos  and  Blair  Niles,  of  the  United  States,  and  Ernesto 
Montenegro,  of  Chile. 

With  the  exception  of  Uruguay,  every  Latin  American  country  took 
part  in  the  contest,  and  from  a  total  of  more  than  one  hundred  sub¬ 
mitted  novels  twenty-seven  were  sent  to  the  New  York  committee.  The 
latter  announced  its  decision  on  March  3rd,  awarding  the  premium 
to  El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno  (“Broad  and  Alien  is  the  World”)  by 
the  Peruvian  novelist  Ciro  Alegria.  Sr  Alegria  is  32  years  old  and  comes 
from  Trujillo,  Peru,  although  he  has  lived  in  Chile  since  1934  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  exile.  He  receives  $1,000  from  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  $500  for  British 
rights  from  the  London  firm  of  Nicholson  and  Watson,  and  $1,000  from 
Redbook  Magazine  as  an  option  for  serial  rights.  If  the  magazine 
decides  to  publish  it,  it  will  pay  an  additional  $4,000  for  the  privilege. 
Farrar  &  Rinehart  will,  moreover,  pay  the  usual  royalties  if  the  book 
attains  a  stipulated  circulation.  The  publishers  will  arrange  for  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  without  cost  to  the  author,  and  will  retain  all  other 
rights  to  his  work. 

The  unusual  merit  of  the  submitted  manuscripts  had  led  the  judges 
to  extend  honorable  mention  to  three  other  novels.  They  are  Nuestro 
pan  (“Our  Daily  Bread”)  by  Enrique  Gil  Gilbert  of  Ecuador,  A  Fo- 
gueira  (“The  Bonfire”)  by  Cecilio  J.  Carneira  of  Brazil  and  Nayar,  by 
Miguel  Angel  Menendez  of  Mexico. 

The  contest,  patronized  in  Mexico  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Monthly  Review  Letras  de  MSxicOy  attracted  a  total  of  34 
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original  works,  which  were  appraised  by  a  fittingly  chosen  jury  com¬ 
posed  of  Alfonso  Reyes,  Octavio  Bareda,  G.  Fern^dez  MacGregor, 
Julio  Jimenez  Rueda  and  Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  In  order  to  stimulate  addi¬ 
tional  interest  among  local  writers,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education 
granted  three  national  premiums  for  the  best  submitted  works,  repre¬ 
senting  5,000, 3,000  and  2,000  pesos. 

The  local  contest  closed  on  December  15  of  last  year,  with  the  jury 
agreeing  upon  the  following  awards: 

First  premium:  Nayar,  by  Miguel  Angel  Men^ndez,  presented  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Manuel  Briseno.  Second  premium:  A  los  cuatro 
vientos,  by  Gregorio  L6pez  y  Fuentes.  Third  premium:  En  la  rosa  de  los 
vientos,  by  Jos^  Mancisidor. 


II 

The  identity  of  the  principal  winner  of  the  Mexican  contest  was 
unknown  to  the  members  comprising  the  jury  and  was  not  revealed 
until  after  the  announcement  of  the  awards  had  been  made.  Hitherto 
the  author  of  several  widely  praised  volumes  of  verse,  Miguel  Angel 
Mcnendez  achieved  in  Nayar  his  first  work  of  fiction.  That  among  the 
thirty  and  some  odd  submitted  manuscripts  this  initial  effort  should 
attain  preeminence  is  indeed  a  notable  record. 

Born  in  Yucatan,  Miguel  Angel  Men^ndez  came  to  Mexico  City  as  a 
very  young  man  in  the  early  nineteen  twenties  and  became  a  newspaper 
reporter.  In  subsequent  years  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Hollywood,  acting 
as  correspondent  for  various  Latin  American  publications.  Later,  he 
abandoned  his  professional  writing  to  devote  himself  to  various  other 
activities;  though  obviously  never  losing  the  writer’s  perspective  nor 
a  latent,  arrested  urge  to  write.  Hence,  Nayar,  as  a  narrative,  represents 
a  fusion  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  impressions  and  experiences  gathered  in 
the  course  of  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  primitive  coastal  regions  of  Na- 
yarit. 

Though  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  other  33  manuscripts  which  com¬ 
prised  the  local  contest,  having  read  the  just  published  Nayar  (Editorial 
Zamna,  Apartado  10218,  Mexico,  D.  F.  $2.10  U.S.Cy)  I  can  partially 
understand  why  it  was  chosen  for  the  prime  award.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  among  the  submitted  manuscripts  there  were  works  of  conspicuous 
merit;  and  yet  I  seriously  doubt  if  any  one  of  our  better  known  writers. 
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any  one  of  our  writers  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  revolutionary 
Mexican  school,  could  achieve  a  novel  as  completely,  as  genuinely  Mex¬ 
ican  as  is  Nayar. 

Ill 

Original  in  structure,  word-lean,  yet  evolved  in  distinguished  lyr¬ 
ical  prose,  allusive  rather  than  graphic  in  its  nonetheless  profoundly 
incisive  characterization,  the  story  of  Nayar,  dealing  with  a  small  and 
isolated  corner  of  Mexico,  projects  in  its  social  purport  a  singularly  true 
and  comprehensive  panorama  of  the  entire  country,  and  even  more — of 
all  Latin  America.  Though  as  an  example  of  creative  writing  its  virtues 
are  manifold,  this  is  its  salient  merit.  Its  opening  chapters,  devoted  in 
large  part  to  the  creation  of  the  primordial  background,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sierra  and  jungle  of  Nayarit,  attain  a  beauty  and  puissance 
fairly  comparable  to  Hudson’s  “Green  Mansions.”  The  episodes,  though 
wrought  with  an  almost  austere  realism,  are  not  presented  mainly  for 
their  story  content,  but  each  embodies  a  profound  symbolical  signifi¬ 
cance 

What,  I  believe,  the  author  of  Nayar  was  striving  to  accomplish  is 
not  merely  a  novel  of  sustained  personal  incident  or  interest.  Its  in¬ 
terest  is  not  primarily  personal.  Its  continuity  is  of  overtones — succinct 
notes  fused  into  a  strong  and  haunting  rhythm.  It  is  Mexico  striving 
through  the  complex  and  difficult  adjustment  of  recent  years,  and  it  is 
above  all  a  deeply  penetrating  study — objective  in  form  though  thor¬ 
oughly  subjective  in  far-reaching  implication — of  the  mestizo:  the  most 
authentic  Mexican  type  who  after  four  centuries  of  biological  assimila¬ 
tion  has  yet  failed  to  achieve  his  complete  social  and  psychological  inte¬ 
gration.  The  book  voices  the  drama  of  the  Mexican  mestizo  aimlessly 
groping  through  the  jungles  of  his  existence  in  pursuit  of  his  own  ulti¬ 
mate  destiny.  And  in  voicing  his  personal  problem,  it  approaches  Mex¬ 
ico’s  basic  and  as  yet  largely  unsolved  problem  of  racial  heterogeny — 
the  innate  conflict  between  the  emotionally  unstable,  the  vacillating  mes¬ 
tizo,  the  forever  alien  criollo,  and  the  invulnerable,  the  impervious,  the 
racially,  socially  and  psychologically  integral  Indian. 

The  main  characters,  clearly  and  tellingly  defined,  are  archetypes 
symbolizing  the  fundamental  problem  not  only  of  Mexico  but  of  our 
entire  Indo-Iberian  America.  And  once  we  have  perceived  that  this  is  the 
book’s  veritable  theme,  we  realize  that  its  highly  distinguished  form  is 
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neither  incidental  nor  deliberate,  that  it  is  the  logical  counterpart  of  the 
content,  that  it  actually  springs  from  the  inner  substance  of  the  theme. 
To  read  it  merely  as  a  story  of  individual  men  and  women  would  be  to 
miss  what  a  book  of  noble  cogency  and  insight  has  to  say. 

And  while  Nayar  did  not  score  the  first  place  in  the  international 
competition,  the  fact  that  it  was  chosen  with  three  other  books  for  hon¬ 
orable  mention  would  indicate  that  it  represents  one  of  the  four 
best  novels  written  during  the  past  year  in  Latin  America.  As  regards 
Mexico,  however,  it  undoubtedly  signifies  the  emergence  of  a  new, 
highly  original  and  vigorous  voice  in  the  field  of  native  letters. — Mex¬ 
ican  Life,  Mexico  City. 


The  French  are  French 

WM.  PETERS  REEVES 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Frcnch  scholar  once  spoke  of  the  Celts  as  “nos  ancc- 
/A  tres.”  The  term  lures  the  imagination  back  to  the  time  when  Celts 
^  were  neighbors  of  the  Greeks,  occupying  Western  Europe  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic. 
Centuries  before  the  Christian  era  Greek  writers  identified  the  Celts, 
described  them.  At  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great  Celts  swore  a  peace 
pact  “by  heaven,  earth  and  sea,”  and  the  oath  was  still  used  by  the  Irish 
in  the  ninth  century,  A.D.  When  all  Gaul  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
Celtic  clans  fought  each  other  but  could  unite  under  Vercingetorix  to 
withstand  the  Roman  legions — only  to  be  defeated.  Irish,  Welsh  and 
Gaelic  clans  fought  each  other,  but  could  come  together  to  withstand 
the  hated  English — only  to  be  defeated. 

From  the  beginning  France  has  had  her  internal  troubles:  and  why 
not  ?  Ancient  folkways  of  the  Coutumiers;  Gallic  bishops  having  their 
own  say  on  ancient  feudal  domains  even  after  Popes  came  to  Avignon ; 
written  law  in  the  South ;  problematic  Gascony,  untouched  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court  at  Bordeaux  for  generations;  Burgundy;  and  the  heart  of 
French  monarchy  at  Tours,  St.  Denis  and  Paris;  the  University  of  Paris 
finally  securing  the  sovereignty  of  representative  Church  Councils  for 
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the  Pope;  the  contribution  of  a  Third  Estate  to  Parliament  as  early  as 
1302.  Where  else  in  all  Europe  was  there  ever  such  a  continuous  6lan 
vital?  What  other  nation  has  so  suffered  from  its  own  wealth  of  initia¬ 
tive  ?  Biologists  warn  us  that  amid  the  accidents  of  education  and  envi¬ 
ronment  we  must  reckon  with  heredity:  traditions,  ethos,  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  not  by  calendar  years  but  by  generations,  by  a  millennium,  perhaps. 
What  then  of  the  Gallic  stock  on  the  wide  territory  that  took  the  name 
of  the  Franks  ? 

The  tragedy  of  France,  and  the  mutual  recriminations  of  French¬ 
men,  are  nothing  new.  The  Revolution  split  France  until  the  iron  hand 
of  Napoleon  unified  it  for  a  time  under  a  single  Code  of  law.  But  the 
literature  and  politics  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  re¬ 
veal  ancient  cleavages  that  only  the  French  could  overcome,  and  only  the 
French  could  understand.  There  were  recriminations  after  the  “Deba¬ 
cle”  of  70,  and  after  the  Great  War  as  now.  From  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose  to  the  present  the  French  have  been  their  own  severest  critics.  The 
French  could  achieve  the  Academy;  but  only  a  Frenchman  could  make 
fun  of  it.  Irony,  satire,  sarcasm — ^humor,  in  short — ^have  followed  de¬ 
feat  of  a  government,  and  of  countless  writers  who  suffered  punish¬ 
ment,  social,  political,  legal,  for  their  printed  word.  Differences  sharp¬ 
ened  their  wit.  How  shall  academic  criticism  explain  the  compelling 
charm  for  foreigners  of  Montaigne,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire — most 
read,  we  are  told,  by  Catholic  priests! — and  the  maligned  Rousseau? 
Plutarch  remained  Rousseau’s  favorite  author:  he  took  comfort  from 
Plutarch’s  “on  pourra  tirer  utility  de  ses  ennemis.”  What  would  one 
not  give  for  the  preservation  of  an  elder  Italy — ^before  it  became  self- 
conscious  in  uniform — by  an  Italian  Balzac  ?  Or  for  that  matter,  of  the 
Germany  that  we  once  actually  revered  by  a  German  Hugo  or  Zola? 

And  what  to  a  foreigner  is  the  feminism  of  the  French  escapes  the 
appraisal  of  the  pen.  One  is  aware  of  much  in  common  in  Irish,  Welsh 
and  French  women  that  only  a  poet  could  express.  It  transcends 
the  modish  mannikins  of  the  boulevard;  it  is  embodied  in  the  hosts 
of  French  women  who  dress  in  black,  out  of  sight  in  domestic  security. 
Perhaps  one  must  go  back  to  that  curious  body  of  Irish  law,  the 
Senchus  Mor,  with  its  countless  provisions  for  women,  unmarried, 
married  and  widows,  to  discover  a  kind  of  gentility  unknown  to  Roman 
or  Teuton,  despite  Tacitus,  to  which  the  manners  of  French  women, 
the  Vrai  Gauloises,  arc  a  belated  if  unconscious  tribute. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  priests.  Early  Irish  Christian  priests 
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took  over  the  authority  and  influence  of  pagan,  and  hated,  druids. 
Even  to-day  the  Celtic  priest  is  not  merely  a  Roman  priest.  Long  after  his 
shift  from  orthodoxy  the  Breton  Renan  treasured  the  memory  of  the 
Celtic  priests  of  his  boyhood.  Bourget  made  a  glorified  dilettante  of 
Renan,  but  he  failed  to  note  that  it  was  Renan’s  Averrohs  et  VAverrdisme 
that  won  him  the  doctorate,  and  put  Renan  among  reliable  scholars. 
Renan  may  well  illustrate  the  fellowship  of  French  savants  who  wrote 
books  to  be  read  through:  en  amateur  pour  V amateur.  Their  art  is  subtle, 
and  not  apparent  to  a  casual  reader.  Condillac  best  explained  the  secret: 
“Coherence,  the  closest  possible  connection  of  ideas,  is  the  art  of  all  good 
writing.” 

And  that  is  why,  before  a  glass  of  coffee  at  a  table  at  some  sidewalk 
cafe  in  Paris,  preferably  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  one  sat  with  the  yellow 
paper-bound  book,  uncut,  just  off  the  press,  picked  up  in  the  stalls  of 
the  Odeon,  and  relaxed  in  the  assurance  that  stimulating  and  provoc¬ 
ative  hours  were  ahead.  Subject  and  writer  made  little  difference.  Terse 
idiom,  crystal  clear  sentences  such  as  only  the  French  can  write,  a  gen¬ 
uine  personality  in  print,  learning  without  pedantry  or  professional¬ 
ism.  . . . 

The  present  tragedy  will  provide  the  French,  as  in  the  past,  with  a 
message  to  the  world.  The  more  French  women  dress  in  black,  the 
longer  the  paw  of  an  underbred  alien  vainly  tries  to  clutch  the  mercurial 
soul  of  France,  the  more  will  they  “tirer  utility  de  ses  ennemis”.  France’s 
very  velleities  are  her  strength.  Some  day  we  shall  again  relax  beside 
a  table  of  the  sidewalk  caf^,  and  cut  the  leaves  of  the  new  book,  and 
thank  God  that  we  still  have  the  French  art  de  bien  6crire. — Gambier, 
Ohio. 


There  have  been  persistent  rumors 
that  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
leader  of  Peruvian  Aprismo,  will  soon 
publish  a  new  book,  Normas  Apristas, 
in  which  Pan-Americanism  will  be  more 
favorably  viewed  than  in  his  previous 
publications. 

“No  other  revolutionary  leader  in  his¬ 
tory  has  left  behind  him  such  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  his  thought  as  Leon 
Trotzky  has  done.  The  leader  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  was  his  own  chronicler  and  ar¬ 


chivist.  Alongside  his  monumental  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  My  Life 
and  other  works  there  are  a  stack  of 
pamphlets  and  polemics.  The  man  who 
could  draw  with  breath-taking  strokes 
the  drama  of  a  nation  in  upheaval  could, 
at  the  same  time,  write  with  singular 
insight  about  literary  problems.  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  Trotsky  as  the  leader  of  a  Bolshe¬ 
vik  sect  may  soon  fade,  but  his  stature 
as  a  writer  and  historian  is  fixed  for  all 
time.” — From  an  editorial  in  The  Mod¬ 
em  Quarterly. 


The  Sociable  French  Language 

BY  ABBL  LTIENNE  BLANCHARD 

IF  you  dissect  the  language  of  a  people,  you  will  find  in  it  the  merits, 
the  defects,  and  the  special  ways  of  seeing  and  thinking  which  are 
characteristic  of  that  people.  A  Frenchman  who  secs  a  friend  named 
Jean  coming  down  the  street  will  say:  “Voila  Jean!”  that  is  to  say:  “Sec 
Jean  there!”  An  Englishman  will  say:  “There  is  John!”  that  is  to  say, 
“La  cst  Jean!”  The  German,  like  the  Englishman,  will  say:  “Da  ist 
Johann!” 

My  point  is  that  while  the  Englishman  and  the  German  will  merely 
announce  a  fact,  the  Frenchman  will  address  the  person  to  whom  he  is 
speaking.  Even  when  he  has  no  interlocutor,  the  Frenchman  must  have 
someone  to  talk  to.  Even  when  he  is  entirely  alone,  he  will  say  to  him¬ 
self:  “Allons,  il  cst  temps  de  commencer” — “Voyons  cc  qu’il  y  a  dans 
cette  lettre.”  In  both  these  cases,  he  addresses  an  invisible  companion. 
With  no  one  else  in  earshot,  he  will  say  to  himself:  “Tiens,  comme  e’est 
bizarre!” 

Take  the  military  command  in  English:  “Attention!”  It  is  a  general 
sort  of  warning,  addressed  to  everybody  in  hearing,  in  the  neuter  gender, 
so  to  speak.  If  you  arc  really  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  language,  you 
will  not  translate  the  word  “attention”  into  French.  The  French 
temperament  has  evolved  the  phrase:  “Garde  a  vous!”  The  French 
officer  is  more  sentimental  than  the  Englishman,  he  is  more  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  his  men,  he  speaks  to  them  as  if  he  were  one  of  them  when 
he  adds  the  “vous.” 

In  the  Montreal  street-cars  you  will  read  the  French  sign:  “Prenez 
garde,”  and  in  English:  “Safety  first.”  There  is  a  social  preoccupation  in 
“Prenez  garde.”  They  are  speaking  to  someone,  they  are  interested  in 
him,  they  are  anxious  that  no  accident  shall  happen  to  him.  Isn’t  the 
English  “Safety  first”  more  vague,  more  impersonal,  more — indifferent  ? 

(We  realize  that  the  thing  is  not  so  simple  as  our  handling  of  it  would 
imply,  and  that  the  glacial  “Safety  first”  is  prompted  by  a  real  interest 
in  the  general  welfare.  You  have  no  doubt  read  with  amusement  the 
notice  displayed  beside  the  motorman:  “Do  not  talk  to  the  motorman. 
Safety  first.”  Is  the  motorman  as  dangerous  as  all  that?) 
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There  is  no  question  that  when  the  Frenchman  speaks  his  language, 
he  personifies  it  to  the  point  of  treating  it  like  a  living  being  endowed 
with  sensibility,  and  that  it  gives  him  pain  to  see  it  suffer.  If  someone 
speaks  it  badly,  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  mistreated,  wounded,  flayed 
(ccorche).  To  an  Englishman,  speaking  his  language  badly  is  to  break 
it  (broken  English),  as  if  it  were,  not  a  living  creature,  but  an  object, 
a  machine.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Chinaman  who  entered  an  English 
restaurant  and  ordered  a  meal  in  “broken  English.”  The  waiter,  a  prac¬ 
tical  joker,  picked  up  a  plate  and  cracked  it  against  the  corner  of  the 
table.  “What  are  you  doing?”  bawled  the  head  waiter.  “This  fellow’s 
giving  me  broken  English,  and  I’m  coming  back  at  him  with  broken 
China,”  the  waiter  explained. 

When  an  Englishman  speaks  of  someone  who  is  in  for  trouble,  he 
says:  “I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  in  his  shoes.”  The  Frenchman  is  more  inti¬ 
mate,  more  personal.  He  says:  “Je  ne  voudrais  pas  ctre  dans  sa  peau.” 

For  an  Englishman,  a  “pint”  is  half  a  liter.  For  the  Frenchman,  a 
“pinte”  is  exactly  twice  as  much — a  hint  at  the  difference  between 
French  generosity  and  the  English  commercial  spirit. 

Did  you  ever  examine  the  enormous  part  played  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  verb  “to  take”  ?  Take  a  walk,  take  an  oath,  take  advantage, 
take  a  lesson,  take  a  chance,  take  a  risk,  etc.  The  English-French  diction¬ 
ary  which  I  use,  the  one  by  Jules  Giraud,  gives  the  English  verb  “to 
take”  84  different  meanings,  whereas  the  verb  “to  give”  has  only  42,  just 
half  as  many.  Philologically  speaking,  would  it  be  imprudent  to  suggest 
that  there  may  be  here  an  example  of  the  Scotch  influence  on  the  English 
mentality  ? 

There  is  a  make  of  telephone  which  is  called  a  monophone  and 
which  the  English  call  the  “French  telephone.”  It  is  so  constructed  that 
one  instrument  serves  for  both  speaking  and  listening,  the  transmitter 
and  the  receiver  being  joined  into  one,  making  it  possible  to  speak  sitting 
down,  so  that  there  is  less  effort  and  one  is  inclined  to  talk  for  a  longer 
time.  Since  the  Frenchman  has  a  headful  of  ideas  which  he  is  always 
anxious  to  communicate,  it  seemed  to  the  English  that  the  type  of  instru¬ 
ment  most  favorable  to  interminable  conversations  might  be  appro¬ 
priately  called  a  “French  telephone.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  baby  carriage  of  English  manufacture 
which  is  called  a  “perambulator.”  It  can  be  folded  up  into  small  space, 
and  the  same  thing  can  be  done  with  its  name,  which  is  contracted  into 
“pram.”  Is  that  why  the  mother  is  likely  to  say  to  her  baby:  “Allons 
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pram-ncr.”?  The  Canadians  have  labeled  this  carriage  a  “carrosse  an¬ 
glais.”  “Why  do  you  call  this  vehicle  English?”  I  asked  one  honest 
fellow.  “Because  there  isn’t  room  in  it  for  more  than  one  baby,”  he  elu¬ 
cidated.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  vehicle  that  would  have  been  of  a  great  deal 
of  use  in  the  Dionne  family.  Even  the  Frenchman’s  word  for  “Yes” 
sounds  to  the  Englishman  like  a  plural  pronoun. 

The  English  call  the  French  “frog  caters.”  They  might  better  call 
them  “bread  caters.”  Some  wag  has  defined  a  Frenchman  as  a  man  with 
a  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  who  docs  not  know  the  geography  of  his 
country  and  calls  for  a  second  helping  of  bread  in  a  restaurant.  We  talk 
most  of  what  interests  us  most.  The  Frenchman  mentions  bread  very 
often;  his  mouth  is  full  of  the  word,  as  it  is  of  the  thing. 

Let  us  look  into  the  origin  of  the  words  “baragouin”  and  “baragoui- 
ncr.”Whcn  two  friends  meet,  they  usually  speak  of  the  temperature,  of 
what  the  weather  is  like  or  what  it  isn’t  like;  of  what  the  weather  ought 
to  be  like;  of  what  the  weather  was  like  last  year  and  of  what  it  will  be 
like  next  year.  Then,  if  they  arc  Frenchmen,  they  arc  pretty  sure  to  des¬ 
cant  at  length  on  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
the  two  products  which  interest  them  particularly,  products  of  their  soil 
and  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  language  of  the  Bretons  the  word  for 
bread  is  “bara”  and  the  word  for  wine  is  “gwin”  (from  which  the  English 
word  “wine”  evidently  derives).  Their  compatriots  from  other  French 
provinces  caught  in  their  conversation  the  frequently  recurring  words 
“bara”  and  “gwin”  and  said  of  the  Bretons:  “Ccs  gcns-l^i,  ils  baragoui- 
nent.”  Hence  the  word  “baragouincr”  came  to  mean:  to  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  others  don’t  understand,  and  a  “baragouin”  is  an  incom¬ 
prehensible  foreign  language. 

When  an  Englishman  buys  a  house  at  a  bargain,  he  says  “I  had  it  for 
a  song.”  French  Canadians  arc  wrong  in  translating  the  phrase  literally: 
“Jc  I’ai  cu  pour  unc  chanson,”  which  in  French  means  nothing.  The 
consecrated  French  idiom  is:  “Jc  I’ai  cu  pour  unc  bouch^c  dc  pain.” 
When  a  Frenchman  buys  a  house,  he  thinks  of  the  quantity  of  bread  of 
which  the  purchase  will  deprive  him.  The  Englishman,  cocky  business 
man,  sings  out  his  good  fortune  to  the  world. 

Bread  plays  such  a  role  in  French  life  that  a  large  number  of  prov¬ 
erbs  deal  with  the  Frenchman’s  favorite  food.  To  describe  a  long  and 
painful  period,  they  say:  “Long  comme  un  jour  sans  pain.”  In  speaking 
of  a  person  who  has  known  a  period  of  prosperity  followed  by  one  of 
adversity,  they  say:  “II  a  mang^  son  pain  blanc  Ic  premier.”  Of  a  person 
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who  is  waiting  for  a  fortune  or  some  other  sort  of  aid  which  is  slow 
in  arriving,  they  say:  “Le  pain  lui  viendra  quand  elle  n*aura  plus  de 
dents.” 

What  a  multiplicity  of  French  phrases  contain  the  word  bread !  “Dc- 
fendre  son  pain”  is  to  defend  one’s  property;  “etre  reduit  a  demander 
son  pain”  is  to  be  reduced  to  beggary;  “manger  le  pain  de  quelqu’un”  is 
to  become  someone’s  servant;  “il  ne  vaut  pas  le  pain  qu’il  mange”  is  a 
phrase  applied  to  a  good-for-nothing  loafer;  “mettre  a  quelqu’un  le  pain 
dans  la  main”  is  to  give  him  his  start  toward  prosperity;  “oter  le  pain 
dans  la  main  a  quelqu’un”  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  subsistence; 
“avoir  son  pain  cuit”  is  to  have  one’s  living  assured  without  labor;  “faire 
la  guerre  au  pain”  is  to  be  famished.  And  here  are  a  few  characteristic 
expressions,  the  fruit  of  the  race’s  experience:  “II  est  bon  comme  du  bon 
pain,”  he  is  extremely  good  and  kind;  “H  a  mange  a  plus  d’un  pain,”  he 
has  traveled  a  great  deal ;  “II  sait  son  pain  manger,”  he  is  clever  and  in¬ 
telligent;  “Pain  tendre  et  bois  vert  mettent  la  maison  au  desert”;  “Qui 
seme  bon  grain  recueille  bon  pain”;  “Pain  d^rob^  reveille  I’app^tit”; 
“A  pain  dur,  dent  aigue.”  Although  bread  is  the  symbol  of  life,  a  well- 
directed  blow  is  called  a  “pain.”  “Faire  passer  ^  quelqu’un  le  golit  du 
pain”  is  to  kill  him.  A  similar  phrase  is  “servir  ^  quelqu’un  le  bouillon  de 
onze  heures,”  that  is  to  say,  to  poison  him. 

The  sociable  Frenchman  loves  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  is  often 
the  host  and  the  guest  of  his  friend  the  Englishman.  This  fact  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  influence  on  both  the  French  and  the  English  language. 
English  cuisine  is  larded  with  French  words:  menu,  hors  d’oeuvre,  entre¬ 
mets,  omelette.  The  animals  “ox,”  “cow,”  “sheep,”  “calf,”  “pig,”  trans¬ 
formed  into  viands,  take  on  a  French  physiognomy:  “beef,”  “mutton,” 
“veal,”  “pork.”  In  the  matter  of  meals,  the  language  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Englishman  has  only  one  a  day.  He  says  “dining  car,” 
“dining  room,”  “dining  set.”  The  Frenchman  is  not  limited  to  dinner. 
He  does  not  say  “voiture  a  diner,”  but  “vagon  restaurant” ;  he  does  not 
say  “salle  a  diner,”  but  “salle  a  manger” ;  he  does  not  say  “service  a  diner,” 
but  “service  a  vaisselle.” 

And  all  the  above  goes  to  show  that  the  French  language,  like  the 
people  who  speak  it,  is  a  language  impregnated  with  the  principles  of 
cordiality  and  sociability. — Notre  Dame  de  Montreal,  Canada. 
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THE  IRREDUCIBLE  MINIMUM  IN 
BOLIVIAN  LITERATURE 

(From  Panorama,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  Bolivian  critic  Fernando  Dfez  de 
Medina  considers  the  following  dozen 
books  as  the  minimum  required  for  a 
good  understanding  of  Bolivian  litera- 
tiu-e: 

1 )  Nataniel  Aguirre,  Juan  de  la  Rosa 

2)  Gabriel  Rene  Moreno,  Los  ultimos 
dias  coloniales 

3)  Julio  Jaimes,  Tra<//Vio««  potosinas. 

4)  Ricardo  Jaimes  Freire,  Castalia 
Bdrbara. 

5)  Armando  Chirveches,  La  candida- 
tura  de  Rojas. 

6)  Franz  Tamayo,  Scherzos. 

7)  Alcides  Argiiedas,  Raza  de  bron- 
ce. 

8.  Jos^  Eduardo  Guerra,  Itinerario  es- 
piritual  de  Bolivia. 

9)  Jaime  Mendoza,  El  macizo  bolivi¬ 
ano. 

10)  Gustavo  Adolfo  Otero,  Estampas 
bolivianos. 

11)  Augusto  Cespedes,  Sangre  de 
mestizos. 

12)  Augusto  Guzmdn,  Historia  de  la 
novela  boliviano. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF 
FRENCH  WRITING 

We  find  in  that  extraordinarily  meaty 
and  well-edited  French  weekly  Le  Tra- 
vailleur  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
an  article  on  the  collection  of  recent 
French  periodicals  displayed  at  the 
Widener  Library  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  article  furnishes  more  definite 
information  about  the  present  status  of 


French  periodical  publishing  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 

French  papers  and  magazines,  as  we 
have  all  discovered  for  ourselves,  are 
hard  to  get  hold  of.  The  Widener  li¬ 
brary,  we  are  told,  has  one  newspaper 
which  came  across  as  packing  for  a  pair 
of  shoes.  A  number  of  V Illustration  was 
bought  at  Casablanca  in  Morocco.  Va¬ 
rious  other  papers  have  been  sent  to 
individuals  in  this  country  by  friends  in 
France.  Four  large  dailies  are  at  present 
published  in  Paris:  Paris-Soir,  Le  Matin, 
Le  Petit  Parisien,  and  UOeuvre.  The 
first  mentioned  is  written  and  published 
by  Germans,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  Paris-Soir  published  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  France,  at  Lyons,  by  the  French. 
The  management  of  UOeuvre  and  Le 
Petit  Parisien,  after  a  period  of  submer¬ 
gence,  agreed  to  sing  small  and  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  resume  publication  provided 
they  would  agree  to  publish  nothing 
which  might  annoy  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  French  population  is  so 
well  aware  of  the  situation  that  the 
news  vendors  have  a  phrase:  “voici  vos 
cinq  sous  de  mensonges,  monsieur!” 

Of  the  new  papers  established  by  the 
Germans,  the  more  prominent  are  La 
Prance  an  Travail  and  La  Semaine,  the 
latter  of  which  specializes  in  the  contrast 
between  the  sinful  luxury  of  the  English 
aristocracy  and  the  squalor  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  city  slums. 

The  papers  in  unoccupied  France 
seem  to  be  just  a  little  freer.  Of  journals 
once  published  in  Paris,  but  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  South,  Le  Temps  now  zp- 
pears  from  Clermont-Ferrand,  Le  Figa¬ 
ro,  V Action  Franfoise  and  Paris-Soir 
from  Lyons,  Le  Jour-l'Echo  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Le  Petit  Journal  from  Nimes. 


The  Argentine  Gaucho — A  Verse  Duel 
From  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union 


They  are  small,  usually  only  one 
sheet,  and  carry  few  ads.  They  do  not 
dare,  even  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  to 
speak  their  mind  very  loud,  and  a  pop¬ 
ular  quatrain  runs: 

"II  y  a  let  joumaux  de  Paris, 

Bon  Dieu  ce  qu’ils  sentent  le  bochel 
11  y  a  les  journaux  de  Vichy, 

Oh  li.  Id,  ce  qu  ils  sont  done  mochesl" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Frenchmen  every¬ 
where  realize  that  their  best  source  of 
information  as  to  world  affairs  is  the  for¬ 
eign  radio. 

That  handsome  weekly  magazine 
f Illustration  is  still  relatively  thriving 
and  circulates  freely.  But  ^Illustration 
is  little  but  a  well-edited  German  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  French. 

Of  French  publications  in  foreign 
countries,  the  London  daily  France  is 
outstanding,  as  is  the  London  monthly 
La  France  Libre,  with  as  contributors 
Eve  Curie,  Denis  Saurat,  Andr^  La- 
barthe.  In  New  York,  there  is  France 
Forever  (French  title:  France  Quand- 
MSme),  edited  by  F.-G.  Hoffherr,  Hen¬ 
ri  de  Vilmorin  and  Georges  Luce. 


The  situation  for  high-grade  book 
and  periodical  publication  in  French  is 
becoming  much  what  it  has  been  for 
several  years  with  Spanish  writing  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  with  writing  in  Ger¬ 
man.  It  can  be  said  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  nearly  all  the  best  Spanish 
writers  are  out  of  Spain  and  that  exile 
writing  in  German  outweighs  in  impor¬ 
tance  that  which  is  done  on  German 
soil.  The  best  French  publishing  house 
at  the  moment  is  located  in  New  York. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  results 
of  the  present  epidemic  of  dictators  has 
been  to  encourage  on  such  a  scale  as  no 
one  would  ever  have  believed  possible, 
that  distressing  but  hopeful  phenome¬ 
non,  that  stubborn  head  without  a  body, 
the  refugee  writer.  . . . 

JOS£  MARTf’S  NEWCOMER 
ENGLISH 

(From  his  Impressions  of  America,  in 
The  Hour,  New  York  City,  July  10, 
1880. — See  The  Editor  Parenthesizes, 
this  issue) 

“And,  for  the  mot  de  la  fin,  let  me  tell 
you  what  it  happened  to  me,  as  I  came. 
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ABB£  fiTIENNE  BLANCHARD 
Canadian  Philologian  (Sec  Page  282) 


a  week  ago,  from  Cape  May,  a  charming 
watering-place,  to  Philadelphia.  The 
train  near  to  the  station  jumped  off  the 
tracks;  the  car  where  I  was,  fell  side- 
way.  The  accident  was  without  conse¬ 
quences;  but,  as  everybody  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  shaking  and  pulling  of  the 
car  to  abandon  violently  their  scats,  the 
moment  was  a  solemn  one.  Women 
became  deadly  pales.  Men  forgot 
women,  looking  for  their  own  salvation. 
I  thought,  first,  what  must  occur  to  a 
man  under  such  a  case,  and,  in  the  same 
instant,  I  saw  rolling  a  poor  eighty 
years’  woman  on  the  floor.  I  ran  to  her, 
offering  her  my  hands.  The  old  lady, 
very  elegant,  notwithstanding  her  large 
amount  of  years,  looked  at  me  grate¬ 
fully,  tended  her  hands  toward  me; — 
but,  as  she  touched  the  extreme  of  my 
fingers  with  their  own,  she  told  me, 
with  expressive  frightened  grimaces: 


“  ‘By  the  hands,  no!  Go  away!  Go 
away!’ 

“Was  she  an  old  Puritan?’’ 

(Reproduced  form  Archivo  de  Marti, 
Ceiba  del  Agua,  Cuba). 

THE  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  AND 
OUR  SOUTHERN  NEIGHBORS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
striking  pieces  of  Pan-American  work 
in  the  journalistic  field  to  come  into  this 
office  recently  is  the  March  number  of 
Survey  Graphic,  Entitled  “The  Ameri¬ 
cas:  South  and  North,’’  it  is  the  fourth 
in  the  “Calling  America”  scries  which 
began  in  February,  1939. 

The  policy  of  the  editors  has  been  “to 
portray  the  Hemisphere,  not  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  inadequate  history  and 
geography  books,  but  as  it  now  is;”  but 
to  place  most  emphasis  on  the  places 
and  people  farthest  in  geography  or  ex¬ 
perience  from  North  America.  There¬ 
fore  the  articles  deal  with  Argentina, 
the  Caribbean,  the  Amazon,  and  Brazil, 
and  with  hemisphere  defense,  exchange 
scholarships,  Indians,  and  the  status  of 
women  and  children. 

From  the  front  cover  designed  by 
Winold  Reiss  to  the  regular  Survey 
Graphic  Symposium,  the  magazine 
bristles  with  names  important  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  inter-American  relations.  Hu¬ 
bert  Herring  of  the  Committee  on  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations  and  the  Seminar  in 
Mexico  stresses  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  highways,  both  physical  and  spiri¬ 
tual,  open  for  two-way  traffic  between 
the  Americas  in  order  to  increase  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.  Mr.  Herring’s 
listing  of  the  many  exchanges  possible 
among  the  twenty-one  republics  and  of 
what  has  been  done  to  encourage  them, 
as  well  as  his  objective  criticism  of  the 
gaps,  will  be  helpful.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  qualifications  to  discuss  “Hemi¬ 
sphere  Solidarity”  arc  obvious;  and 
Samuel  Guy  Inman  is  certainly  in  a 
position  to  know  whether  or  not  “Latin 
America  Trusts  Us  Now.”  Carleton 
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Beals,  Stephen  Duggan,  and  Lewis 
Hanke  are  other  contributors  to  the  list 
of  twenty-three  articles  which  make  up 
the  issue,  exclusive  of  the  excellent  and 
varied  illustrations. 

This  is  a  well-organized  symposium 
on  our  problems,  both  present  and  fu¬ 
ture,  in  maintaining  inter-American 
solidarity,  not  the  haphazard,  self<on- 
gratulatory  love-feast  into  which  discus¬ 
sions  of  Panamericanism  frequently 
degenerate.  As  such,  and  as  sober  and 
definite  reference  material,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant. 


BOOKS  AND  BOMBS 
By  Eugene  D.  Hart 
(Information  as  of  June  5,  1941) 

Despite  a  rather  rigid  censorship  by 
the  British  Ministry  of  Information,  we 
are  able  to  learn  a  part  of  the  damage  to 
English  libraries  caused  by  the  endless 
bombing  raids  on  England.  Libraries 
are  continuing  to  operate  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  encountered.  Air  raid  dam¬ 
age,  while  severe  in  many  instances,  is 
but  one  of  the  obstacles  confronting 
the  English  libraries.  Hours  of  service 
have  been  curtailed,  for  libraries  are 
closed  after  dark  in  compliance  with 
blackout  regulations;  and  the  profession 
is  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  re¬ 
cruiting  sufficient  personnel  to  replace 
the  librarians  who  are  called  into  the 
various  essential  war  services. 

Tfie  Mocatta  Library  and  Museum  of 
Anglivjudaica  of  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  hit  by  incendiaries  last  fall  and 
some  100,000  books  destroyed.  When 
the  Great  Hall  of  King’s  College  burned 
after  a  bomb  hit,  over  7,000  volumes 
perished,  together  with  the  subject  index 
to  the  College  Library.  Among  the 
books  burned  were  definitive  editions 
of  modern  French  writers  (such  as  Bau¬ 
delaire,  Hugo,  Valery  and  Gide).  In¬ 
cluded  also,  oddly  enough,  was  the  en¬ 
tire  German  section,  consisting  of  such 
books  as  the  definitive  edition  of  Goe- 
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the,  the  whole  set  of  Deutsche  National- 
Uteratur,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
medieval  German  texts. 

Public  libraries  in  the  London  area 
which  have  incurred  serious  damage  are 
Guildhall,  where  25,000  volumes  per¬ 
ished  during  the  winter,  the  Hinet  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  (Camberwell)  which  lost 
20,000  books  and  all  records  of  books  on 
loan,  and  Hampstead  which  lost  15,000 
volumes  in  a  fire  and  10,000  additional 
volumes  ruined  by  water.  High  ex¬ 
plosive  bombs  accounted  for  serious  loss 
at  Bethnal  Green,  the  Mill  Hill  Branch 
at  Hendon,  and  the  Richmond  Public 
Library. 

The  English  book  trade  was  hard  hit 
during  an  extensive  raid  on  E)ecember 
29.  Eighteen  publishing  houses  were 
totally  or  seriously  damaged  in  this 
one  raid.  The  number  of  books  lost  in 
this  fire  is  unknown,  although  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  Simpkin  Marshall,  Ltd., 
wholesale  bookselling  house,  estimated 
at  4,000,000  volumes,  was  destroyed. 
The  book  trade  area  bounded  by  Pater- 
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noster  Row,  Warwick  Lane,  and  Ivy 
Lane  were  the  hardest  hit  in  this  raid. 
Simpkin  Marshall  have  been  re-estab- 
lish(^  by  the  Publishers  Association  of 
Great  Britain  to  serve  as  a  non-profit 
clearing  house  for  publishers  and  book¬ 
sellers. 

The  Plymouth  Proprietary  Library 
was  burned  by  incendiaries  on  May  10. 
Of  its  35,000  books  and  manuscripts, 
many  of  them  rare,  only  a  tin  case  of 
rare  items  deposited  in  a  local  bank  was 
saved.  Some  medieval  manuscripts,  rare 
sixteenth  century  books,  such  as  Topsel’s 
Fourfooted  Beasts  and  others,  and  many 
original  editions  of  Anthony  Trollope’s 
novels,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
reprinted,  were  destroyed. 

The  British  Museum,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  suffered  slight  damage,  was  set 
afire  on  May  12.  The  extent  of  the 
damage  has  not  been  reported,  but  it  is 
not  believed  to  have  been  serious,  as 
evidenced  by  recent  photographs  which 
betray  no  evidence  of  fire.  Many  rare  ob¬ 
jects,  originally  housed  in  the  Museum, 
are  said  to  have  been  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

Other  sections  of  England  have  ex¬ 
perienced  serious  damage  to  their  libra¬ 
ries,  also.  Over  50,000  volumes  were 
lost  when  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  founded  in  1781, 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  also  lost  300  vol¬ 
umes  of  Braille.  The  libraries  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Natural  History  and  Philo- 
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sophical  Society,  the  Sefton  Park,  Ever- 
ton  and  Kirkdale  branches  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Public  Library,  the  Albert  Park  and 
Weaste  branches  of  Salford,  and  with 
one  exception,  all  the  public  libraries  of 
Portsmouth,  have  been  damaged  by  air 
raids  to  a  varying  degree. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  damage  to 
libraries  in  England,  circulation  figures 
continue  to  climb.  More  people  are 
turning  to  the  libraries  for  escape  and 
recreational  reading.  Services  have  been 
inaugurated  at  underground  shelters 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  carry 
the  reading  program  to  a  people  so  in 
need  of  the  pleasure  and  encouragement 
received  from  reading  a  good  book.  In 
every  instance  where  libraries  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  service  has 
been  reestablished  and  the  library  is 
again  functioning,  even  if  on  a  reduced 
scale.  One  English  official  sums  up  by 
stating:  “It  is  indeed  a  sad  picture,  illu¬ 
minated  only  by  the  devotion  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  librarians’  staffs  who  have 
succeeded,  amid  so  many  difficulties, 
in  organizing  improvised  schemes  and 
maintaining  their  libraries’  functions 
intact.’’  —  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Ubrary, 
Baltimore. 

THE  AMERICAN  FRITZ  REUTER 

(Preston  A.  Barba,  in  The  American- 
German  Review) 

“After  a  varied  and  colorful  career 
Charles  C.  More  had  returned  to  his 
paternal  city  where  he  quiedy  spent 
the  evening  of  his  life.  Acclaimed  by 
critics  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  most 
distinguished  writer  in  the  annals  of 
our  Pennsylvania-German  dialect  liter¬ 
ature,  he  was  nevertheless  not  unlike 
the  proverbial  prophet,  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country.  .  .  The 
paternal  ancestor,  Hermann  Mohr,  had 
emigrated  from  the  Palatinate  in  1730 
...  .It  was  during  the  years  that  he 
was  engaged  in  editorial  work  for  the 
(Allentown,  Pennsylvania)  Weltbote 
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and  the  Friedensbote  that  Charles  More 
first  turned  more  seriously  to  the  field 
of  dialect  literature,  in  which  he  was 
to  achieve  enduring  claims  upon  pos¬ 
terity.  . . .  While  in  Europe  More  had 
become  familiar  with  difierent  German 
and  French  dialects;  these  he  was  wont 
to  compare  with  hb  own  Pennsylva¬ 
nia-German  dialect  and  as  he  did  so  he 
became  convinced  that  it  had  as  good 
a  right  to  be  as  the  best  of  them;  he 
felt  it  ought  to  have  its  Fritz  Reuters, 
its  Klaus  Groths,  its  Karl  Gottfried 
Nadlers.  ...  In  the  long,  lonely  years 
of  his  retirement  in  Allentown  he  found 
recreation  and  solace  in  writing  those 
longer  novels  which  show  him  to  be  a 
master  of  form  and  character  delinea¬ 
tion.  Although  in  style  and  technique 
he  must  be  classed  with  the  German 
writers  of  the  Eighties  and  Nineties  of 
the  last  century,  he  is  the  only  one  of 
our  dialect  writers  who  wrote  with  a 
comprehension  of  the  larger  implica¬ 
tions  of  literary  creation  in  the  realm 
of  fiction.  .  .  .  Due  to  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  latter  years  of 
the  author’s  life,  the  complete  list  of 
More’s  works  remains  inaccessible.  In 
a  volume  edited  by  Heinz  Kloss,  Le- 
wendiche  Schtimme  aus  Fennsilveni 
(Stuttgart  and  New  York,  1929)  were 
mcluded  the  following:  Der  Wiese ht 
Mann  vun  der  Flett,  Die  Kutztown 
Mail,  Wie  der  Beniwell  Kodorus  Holz- 
giesser  g'schtarwe  iss,  *S  Wasch  Hel¬ 
lers  Ihre  Chrischdaagszug,  and  Die 
goldich  Unerfaahring.  His  grim  tale 
Die  Weiwerjeind  appeared  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  magazine  Der  Auslanddeutsche 
(Stuttgart,  1930)  .  .  .  .  As  he  grew 
older,  deaf  and  blind,  he  withdrew 
into  the  dim  halls  of  his  long  life  and 
held  converse  with  his  dreams.  Little 
else  remained.  Let  us  hope  his  dreams 
at  least  were  faithful  to  the  end  and 
that  the  pathetic  plea  which  he  had 
long  ago  voiced  in  the  last  stanza  of  his 
poem  Mei  Draam  remained  not  un¬ 
heeded: 


MARIANO  PIC6N  SALAS 
Venezuelan  Author  and  Educator 
( Cartoon  by  Mas) 


Loss  mir  mei  Draam,  ich  branch  ihn 

(dock. 

Far  annre  hot  er  yo  \en  Waert; 

E/ s  juscht  far  mich,  ich  will  ihn  noch, 
Mir  iss  er  alles  uf  der  Aerd. 

Leg  der  Draam  zu  mir  ins  Graab, 

Er  iss  yo  alles  was  ich  hob. 

Gewiss,  er's  alles  was  ich  hob. 

CHINA’S  NEW  WEAPON- 
CARICATURE 

A.  L.  Bader  in  The  American  Scholar 

Seventy  years  ago,  in  America,  when 
Thomas  Nast  was  caricaturing  Tam¬ 
many  in  the  old  Harpers  Weekly,  Boss 
Twe^  begged  his  henchmen  to  “. .  stop 
them  damned  pictures.  I  don’t  care  so 
much  what  the  papers  write  about  me 
— my  constituents  can’t  read,  but  they 
can  sec  pictures!”  Today,  in  modern 
China,  the  Japanese  might  well  echo 
Boss  Tweed’s  words.  For  one  of  the 
results  of  the  present  undeclared  war 
between  China  and  Japan  has  been  the 
rise  of  a  new  and  effective  political 
weapon  —  Chinese  caricature.  Like 
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Boss  Tweed’s  constituents,  millions  of 
Chinese  can’t  read  but  they  can  look  at 
pictures. 

In  the  past  the  great  Chinese  masses 
have  been  both  ignorant  and  apathetic 
in  political  matters.  Because  of  this, 
many  an  old  China  hand  predicted  the 
collapse  of  the  Chinese  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  within  a  few  months  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  war.  The  reverse 
has  occurred.  And  though  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  has  forced  Far  Eastern  affairs 
to  take  a  back  scat  in  our  newspapers, 
the  Chinese  arc  still  fighting  and  main¬ 
taining  a  national  solidarity  surprising 
to  those  who  predicted  disaster.  For  the 
first  time  in  years  the  Chinese  masses 
arc  united  against  a  common  enemy. 
They  know  there  is  a  war  and  that  this 
time  it  is  no  mere  petty  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  rival  warlords.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  it.  They  know  whom  they 
arc  fighting  and  why.  And  Chinese 
caricature  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  agents  in  educating  the  masses 
and  in  keeping  up  their  spirit.  Every¬ 
body  knows  what  a  Japanese  looks  like. 
In  particular,  everybody  knows  what  a 
Japanese  soldier  looks  like.  He  has  be¬ 
come  styli2xd  throughout  free  China. 
He  is  a  squat,  runty  little  man  with  a 
rising  sun  arm-band  and  a  strut  that 
indicates  a  large  sense  of  his  own  im¬ 
portance.  He  has  huge  projecting  teeth, 
a  scrubbing-brush  mustache  and  large 
goggles.  In  fact  he  looks  like  an  Orien¬ 
tal  version  of  the  old  caricatures  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  Sometimes  he  is  de¬ 
picted  as  brutal,  sometimes  as  merely 
stupid,  but  he  is  always  ridiculous. 
So  long  as  a  people  can  laugh  they  arc 
not  beaten. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no 
caricature  in  China.  There  arc  several 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  the 
Chinese  racial  genius  has  always  been 
for  the  indirect,  for  suggestion,  for  com¬ 
promise  rather  than  for  the  outspoken 
from  which  caricature  stems.  S^ond, 


caricature  demands  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion.  To  caricature  Chinese  officialdom 
or  its  actions  under  the  Empire  would 
have  been  dangerous.  If  a  powerful  man 
“lost  face’’  the  artist  might  well  lose 
his  head.  Even  in  recent  times,  the 
role  of  the  caricaturist  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult.  Finally,  caricature  presupposes 
social  and  political  consciousness  in 
its  audience.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  social 
and  political  ferment.  And  China  under 
the  Empire  was  heavy  with  years  and 
somnolent.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Revolution  of  1911  that  the  full  impact 
of  Western  ideas  upon  the  East  was 
felt.  For  better  or  for  worse,  and  out 
of  sheer  necessity,  old  China  began  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  new.  For  thirty  years  there 
has  been  a  clash  of  ideas  and  the  effects 
have  been  far-reaching.  An  earlier  China 
accepted  the  Mongol  and  Manchu  inva¬ 
sions.  “Heaven  is  high  and  the  Emperor 
a  long  way  off’  used  to  be  a  popular 
proverb.  Modern  China  has  decided  to 
fight..  Out  of  this  spirit  Chinese  political 
caricature  developed. 

TOLSTOY’S  VOICE 

(By  Alexander  Kaun) 

In  connection  with  the  thirtieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  Tolstoy’s  death,  there  is  a 
movement  afoot  in  Soviet  circles  to  make 
Tolstoy’s  voice  accessible  to  millions  of 
ears.  For  his  eightieth  birthday,  Tolstoy 
received  a  gift  from  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
a  phonograph  for  recording  and  repro¬ 
ducing  sounds.  The  octogenarian  was 
delighted  with  the  apparatus,  and  made 
considerable  use  of  the  device  during  the 
year  1908.  A  number  of  his  records  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Tolstoy  Museum, 
reproductions  of  letters,  articles,  and 
stories  dictated  by  the  author  during  the 
two  years  preceding  his  death.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  some  of  these  wax  cylinders 
have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  time. 
Steps  for  transferring  the  wax  recordings 
to  modern  disks  must  be  taken  without 
delay,  in  order  to  make  the  voice  of 
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Tolstoy  available  to  present  and  future 
generations. 

Aside  from  letters  to  friends  and 
strangers,  Tolstoy  dictated  observations 
on  current  events.  Notable  among  these 
is  his  reaction  to  the  mass  executions  of 
political  dissenters  by  the  Stolypin  gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  of  his  indignant  phrases 
were  incorporated  in  his  celebrated 
/  Cannot  Be  Silent.  For  the  amusement 
of  his  grandchildren  and  the  village 
youngsters,  Tolstoy  dictated  stories, 
composed  in  the  direct,  simple  style  of 
his  later  years.  Besides  his  original  tales, 
he  dictated  his  version  of  a  story  by  Les¬ 
kov  and  his  translation  of  a  short  narra¬ 
tive  by  Victor  Hugo  about  a  policeman 
who  was  nearly  murdered  by  a  mob; 
Tolstoy  names  it  “The  Power  of  Child¬ 
hood.” 

Incidentally,  rather  a  notable  trait  of 
Soviet  Russia  is  its  fondness  for  anniver¬ 
saries,  jubilees  and  commemorations. 
Readers  are  kept  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  the  fifth  or  the  thirty-fifth  or  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  or  that  writer’s  birth  or  death 
or  first  book.  This  is  not  a  case  of  local 
patriotism.  Aside  from  Russians  and 
writers  from  the  national  minorities, 
there  have  been  national  commemora¬ 
tions  of  a  variety  of  foreigners,  from 
Firdusi  and  Shakespeare  to  Spinoza  and 
Goethe,  Dickens  and  Romain  Rolland. 
This  year  they  have  noticed  the  six  hun¬ 
dredth  birth  anniversary  of  Chaucer,  in 
which  connection  a  new  translation  of 
The  Canterbury  Tales  has  begun  to  ap¬ 
pear.  In  reading  Soviet  newspapers  and 
reviews  one  is  hardly  aware  of  the  war 
raging  in  Europe. 

FRANCE’S  UNGRATEFUL 
CHILDREN 

Andr^  Labarthe,  writing  editorially 
in  ha  France  Ubre,  of  London,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  literary  genre — memoirs 
which  incidentally  abuse  France  and 
point  out  all  the  causes,  real  or  imagi¬ 


nary,  of  her  tragedy.  For  all  their  as¬ 
sumptions  of  authority,  M.  Labarthe 
classifies  the  Hood  of  b^ks  of  this  type 
with  the  “memoires  du  concierge  d’un 
ministcre,”  and  finds  that  they  have 
approximately  the  same  background  of 
fact.  They  bandy  the  names  of  impor¬ 
tant  people  around  as  if  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  but  any  specific  bit  of 
information  is  credited  to  “un  tel.” 
These  books  which  find  in  France  the 
seeds  and  fruit  of  corruption  and  deca¬ 
dence  are  not  new,  he  finds;  they 
formed  part  of  the  propaganda  of  Fas¬ 
cist  nations  for  years  before  the  war,  and 
they  were  translated,  read,  believed,  and 
imitated  in  France.  What  arouses  his 
editorial  indignation  is  not  so  much  the 
unfairness  and  untruth  of  such  books, 
but  the  fact  that  the  authors  betray  a 
total  lack  of  affection  for  their  country, 
or  of  sorrow  for  her  defeat. 

“I  take  a  piece  ...  of  my  heart,  wrap 
it  neatly,  in  a  few  sheets  of  written 
paper,  and  give  it  to  you.” — From  A 
Franz  Kajima  Miscellany. 
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*  Jacques  Maritaln.  A  Travers  le  Di- 
sastre.  Collection  “Voix  de  France.” 
New  York.  Editions  de  la  Maison 
Fran^ise.  1941.  150  pages. — The  sud¬ 
den  collapse  of  France  created  a  market 
for  “quickies,”  mere  journalism  even 
when  they  were  signed  by  illustrious 
names.  With  the  heroic  resistance  of 
England,  and  the  creation  of  a  pathet¬ 
ic  semi-fascist  state  in  France,  we  lost 
all  interest  in  French  affairs.  We  could 
forgive  Gamelin,  but  not  Laval.  We  are 
now  forgetting  France  almost  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  Poland. 

I  believe  that  our  indifference  is  not 
only  an  injustice,  but  a  danger.  We  need 
to  understand  the  causes  of  the  disaster, 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  same  flaws. 
We  need  to  know  to  what  extent  France 
was  made  to  pay  for  England’s  sins  of 
commission,  and  our  own  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion,  so  as  to  gauge  the  reality  and  depth 
of  her  disappointment  and  bitterness. 
And  we  must  never  forget  that  a  har¬ 
monious  reconstruction  of  Europe  is 
inconceivable  without  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  France. 

Of  all  recent  books  about  France, 
two  only  seem  to  me  of  outstanding 
merit:  for  the  facts,  D.  W.  Brogan’s 
France  Under  the  Republic  (1870- 
1939);  and,  on  the  spiritual  plane,  the 
present  volume.  If  French  culture  were 
to  perish,  this  litde  book  would  be  a 
“Bottle  in  the  Sea,”  which  would  reveal 
to  future  ages  the  secret  of  its  delicate 
and  tragic  beauty.  It  is  a  meditation  by  a 
philosopher  and  a  believer  who  rises 
above  the  strife,  while  accepting  his  full 
share  of  responsibility  and  sorrow. 

Maritain  resolutely  ignores  the  arti¬ 


ficialities  of  partisanship;  and  he  has 
nothing  but  scorn  for  the  pitiful  Ma- 
chiavellism  of  small  men  in  high  places. 
For  it  was  the  Elites  that  betrayed:  the 
common  people  remained  admirable 
when  the  storm  broke  upon  them; 
caught  in  the  trap,  they  have  not  lost 
their  invincible  qualities. 

Tlie  book  is  not  a  homily  or  a  dirge; 
it  is  full  of  definite  facts,  and  closely 
reasoned.  Yet  its  value  is  chiefly  that  of 
a  spiritual  testimony,  not  that  of  an 
argiunent.  So  it  can  not  be  summarized: 
it  must  be  read  in  full.  No  one  should 
claim  to  understand  France,  no  one 
should  dare  to  pass  judgment  on  France, 
unless  he  has  read  this  little  book, 
soberly  and  reverently. — Albert  Gui- 
Gufrard.  Stanford  Univerrsity. 

^  Vaso  Trivanovitch.  Cranl{shajts  or 
Bread.  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Acorn 
Publishing  Co.  1940.  236  pages. — ^The 
author  was  born  in  Croatia.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  a  family  of  revolutionary 
workers  who  led  the  movement  for 
Jugoslav  freedom  from  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  oppression.  After  years  of  polit¬ 
ical  persecution  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  studied  at  a  couple  of  universi¬ 
ties,  and  joined  the  research  staff  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Russia  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1937  to  study  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Five-Year  Plans  and  to  learn 
from  Russian  economists  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  economic  terms.  He  was  bit¬ 
terly  disappointed  in  everything  he  saw 
and  heard.  Stakhanovism  was  ruining 
the  crankshafts  by  imposing  loads  which 
the  machinery  was  not  intended  to 
bear,  and  food  was  everywhere  insuf¬ 
ficient  or  frightfully  expensive.  Though 
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he  spoke  Russian  he  had  everywhere  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  Intourist  guide. 
Hardly  anyone  dared  to  talk  freely  with 
him  for  fear  of  Stalin’s  police.  He  could 
not  get  an  interview  with  a  single  econo¬ 
mist  of  importance  except  one,  and  this 
man  side-stepped  his  questions.  After 
traveling  widely  from  Moscow  to  the 
Caucasus,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  “the  Bolshevist  attempt  to  create  a 
classless  society  is  one,  of  the  great  trage¬ 
dies  in  the  history  of  mankind.”  He 
thinks  that  Stalin  has  destroyed  true 
Communism  and  replaced  it  with  a 
most  oppressive  and  terrible  bureau¬ 
cracy.  “No  one  dares  to  take  any  action 
without  written  approval  from  a  su¬ 
perior  authority.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
being  strangled  by  red  tape.”  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  his  pessimistic  conclusions 
arc  essentially  correct.  But  the  reader  is 
wearied  by  having  to  sift  the  grains  of 
wheat  from  the  mass  of  irrelevant  triv¬ 
ialities  and  repetitions  in  doubtful  taste 
which  form  the  straw  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  book. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

BICXJRAPHY 

*  Alex  Bcin.  T heodore  Herzl:  a  Biog¬ 
raphy.  Philadelphia.  Jewish  Publi¬ 
cation  Society  of  America.  1940.  545 
pages.  |3. — This  is  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  adequate  biography  in  English 
of  the  great  advocate  of  political  Zion¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  fascinating  record  of  the 
ideals  and  struggles  of  a  highly  sensitive 
nature.  Fortunately  it  is  based  on  a  very 
full  and  skillful  use  of  Hcrzl’s  diaries 
and  other  writings  and  upon  other 
archive  material  which  has  been  devot¬ 
edly  assembled  in  Palestine.  The  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  perhaps  the  chief  living 
authority  on  Zionism,  is  naturally  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  his  subject,  but  he  does  not 
let  his  admiration  blind  him  to  Herzl’s 
weaknesses  and  mistakes,  such  as  the 
still-born  Uganda  Settlement  project. 
The  biography  has  already  appeared  in 


German  and  in  Hebrew.  The  English 
translation  by  Maurice  Samuel  is  ad¬ 
mirable  except  for  a  few  mbprints.  Its 
value  is  further  enhanced  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  index,  bibliography  and  a  dozen 
portraits. 

Theodore  Herzl,  who  was  born  at 
Budapest  in  1860  and  died  at  the  all-too- 
early  age  of  forty-four,  spent  his  life 
until  1895  mainly  writing  plays,  novels 
and  essays,  and  as  the  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.  In  the 
first  fifth  of  the  book,  which  describes 
these  activities,  a  reader  who  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  Zionism  will  find 
much  of  interest  about  the  Vienna  news¬ 
paper  world  of  the  latter  nineteenth 
century.  Already  a  Zionist  movement 
had  begun,  with  pamphlets  like  Dr. 
Leo  Pinsker’s  Auto-Emancipation  in 
1882,  but,  curiously  enough,  Herzl  was 
unaware  of  it.  Curiously  also  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language. 
Then  in  1895  there  suddenly  burst  upon 
his  feverish  mind  a  kind  of  vision.  Anti- 
Semitism  was  increasing  everywhere. 
An  Anti-Semitic  party  appeared  in  the 
German  Reichstag.  Schonerer  was 
whipping  up  Anti-Semitic  emotions  in 
Austria,  and  the  Dreyfus  case  was  doing 
the  same  in  France.  Pogroms  in  Russia 
were  growing  worse.  Jews  found  that 
though  they  had  been  emancipated  as 
individuals,  they  were  still  persecuted 
socially  and  politically.  For  millions  of 
poor  Jews,  especially  in  eastern  Europe, 
assimilation  seemed  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  Suddenly  realizing  this,  Herzl 
wrote  in  1895  his  Judenstaat — an  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  formation  of  a  Jewbh 
Homeland  in  which  Jews  could  form  a 
Jewish  national  state.  For  the  next  nine 
years  he  untiringly  devoted  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  and  money  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  mission.  He  organized  at  Basle  the 
first  of  the  annual  Congresses  in  1897, 
tried  in  vain  to  enlist  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  Baron  de  Hirsch  and  the  Roth¬ 
schilds,  had  interviews  with  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Biilow, 
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Eulcnburg  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  and  was  received  by  the  Sultan 
at  Constantinople  and  by  the  Kaiser  at 
Jerusalem  in  1898. 

Though  faced  with  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
appointments  and  rebuffs,  Herzl  never¬ 
theless  went  forward  with  his  devoted 
followers  and  established  the  Zionist 
ideal  as  a  successful  mass  movement. 
Alex  Bein’s  account  is  a  tribute  to  a 
great  man,  an  absorbing  human  narra¬ 
tive,  and  a  valuable  documentary  study 
of  the  beginnings  of  modern  political 
Zionism. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Maurice  Muret.  Guillaume  II.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Fayard.  1940.  358  pages.  25 
francs. — Hitler  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  Frenchman  to  be  fair  to  the  Kaiser. 
Present  study — substantial,  intelligent, 
alertly  written — is  neither  a  violent  de¬ 
nunciation  nor  a  paradoxical  apology. 
Not  serene  history  either;  rather  a 
satire;  spirit  akin  to  that  of  Heinrich 
Mann  in  Der  Untertan.  Foibles  of  the 
Kaiser — vanity,  theatricality,  impulsive¬ 
ness,  tactlessness,  essential  vulgarity, 
well  brought  out.  Solid  virtues  not 
ignored:  plainly  devoted  to  duty,  family, 
country,  religion.  Also  pathetic  desire 
to  be,  not  merely  feared  or  admired, 
but  loved:  loved  by  his  English  family, 
loved  by  the  critical  French.  He  was 
not  loved  even  by  his  own  army  or  his 
own  people. 

Fundamental  fallacy  of  hereditary 
monarchy:  a  genuine  Fiihrer  has  no 
heir;  a  mere  descendant  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  reign,  and  never  attempt  to  gov¬ 
ern.  Muret  insists,  rightly  I  believe, 
upon  the  Kaiser’s  profound  faith  in  the 
sacred  character  of  kings.  Key  to  his 
attitude  in  1914:  regicide  is  beyond  the 
realm  of  ordinary  diplomacy;  it  is  the 
one  crime  without  remission  (a  Dan- 
tesque  conception.)  Serbia,  morally  re¬ 
sponsible,  must  atone.  Honestly  ex¬ 
pected  English  King  and  Russian  Tsar 
to  take  the  same  view.  How  shadowy 


this  War  Lord  of  yesterday! — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Henri  Troyat.  Dostoievsl{y.  Paris. 

Fayard.  1940.  632  pages.  28  francs. 
— Author  of  over  half  a  dozen  novels, 
winner  of  literary  prizes,  one  of  them 
the  Prix  Goncourt  for  1938,  M.  Troyat 
has  applied  his  fictional  gift  to  a  re¬ 
construction  of  the  life  of  Dostoievsky. 
Any  account  of  Dostoievsky’s  life  must 
sound  like  fiction,  and  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  has  done  no  violence  to  his 
subject  in  shaping  his  biography  to  read 
like  a  novel  of  tragic  adventure.  M. 
Troyat  has  used  a  great  deal  of  the  new 
material  on  Dostoievsky,  made  available 
by  Soviet  archives  and  scholars,  and  has 
skilfully  and  painstakingly  put  together, 
montage  fashion,  a  multitude  of  scat¬ 
tered  details  into  a  unified  portrait.  To 
my  knowledge,  there  exists  no  other 
biography  of  the  man  of  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  a  scope.  In  critical  acumen  M.  Tro¬ 
yat  may  be  eclipsed  by  Lavrin  or  Me- 
rezhkovsky  or,  to  name  the  latest  fine 
Dostoievskylogue,  Ernest  J.  Simmons, 
but  in  fullness  of  detail  and  dramatic, 
almost  melodramatic  presentation,  he 
leaves  them  far  behind.  Even  Yarmo- 
1  insky’s  admirable  biography  is  less 
complete,  and  less  gripping,  than  that  of 
Troyat.  One  might,  in  fact,  reproach 
the  autJbor  with  being  too  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  too  dramatic.  One  might  ques¬ 
tion  the  need  of  his  going  back  to  the 
early  sixteenth  century  in  quest  of  Dos¬ 
toievsky’s  apocryphal  forbears,  and 
then  racing  ahead,  some  forty  odd  yrars 
after  the  writer’s  death,  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  widow  and  children.  The 
squeamish  or  prudish  might  query  the 
abundance  of  gory  and  gruesome  scenes, 
whose  verisimilitude  cannot  be  proved 
{e.  g..  Chapter  V,  La  mort  du  pbre). 
But  whatever  sins  of  commission  the 
book  may  be  guilty  of,  it  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  omission. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 
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^  Benedetto  Croce.  La  Storia  come 
pensiero  e  come  azione.  Bari.  La- 
terza.  1938.  329  pages.  30  lire. — In  this 
volume  Croce  continues  to  search  into 
the  concept  of  history  first  presented  in 
his  well  known  book  bearing  the  tide 
Teoria  e  storia  della  storiografia  (1912- 
13).  Croce  places  the  fulcrum  of  history 
not  in  the  dead  events  of  the  past  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  historian.  Facts, 
even  documented,  never  become  alive 
unless  they  take  root  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  man  of  today  who  looks  at 
them.  Facts,  considered  in  the  cold  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  isolation  in  which  they 
endure,  lack  a  relationship.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  relationship  is  the  function 
of  the  philosophic  interpretation  of  his¬ 
tory. 

According  to  Croce,  we  owe  the  first 
beginning  of  this  approach  to  Gianbat- 
tista  Vico,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
“storicismo”  or  the  19th  century  con¬ 
cept  of  history.  For  the  old  humanistic 
historian,  history  did  not  exist  except  as 
an  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  his  stylistic 
propensities.  For  the  new  historian, 
“storicismo”  is  the  belief  that  “life  and 
reality  are  history  and  nothing  but  his¬ 
tory.”  (p.  51).  The  dignity  of  being 
termed  life  or  reality  is  allowed  only  to 
that  section  of  the  past  that  is  capable 
of  living  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
man  who  looks  at  it.  Although  it  is  not 
evident  on  what  categorically  sure  basis 
a  fact  can  be  called  individual  or  univer¬ 
sal,  it  is  clear  that  Romanticism  stressed 
the  concept  of  history  as  a  continuous 
becoming  and  not  as  something  static 
and  unchanging. — D.  Vittorini.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

®  S^verin  Pelletier.  La  Nature  et  la 
Grdce  chez  Paul  Bourget.  Montreal. 
Beauchemin.  1940.  123  pages. — There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  Bourget’s  adhesion  to  Cathol¬ 
icism  was  genuine,  or  whether  it  was. 


as  in  the  cases  of  Bruneti^re  and  Maur- 
ras,  rather  formal  and  motivated  by  a 
certain  social  opportunism. 

The  very  able  analysis  contained  in 
this  little  book  offers  the  best  answer 
and  bears  out  the  contention  of  Feuil- 
lerat  in  his  Paul  Bourget  (Plon,  1937) 
that  Bourget  was  entirely  sincere.  Feuil- 
lerat  supported  his  contention  rather  on 
biographical  documentation;  the  Otta¬ 
wa  professor  depends  on  a  conscientious 
examination  of  Bourget’s  novels.  Bour¬ 
get  was  very  sure  about  the  “nature 
gat^”  of  humankind,  but  differing 
from  the  jansenistic  creed,  he  did  not 
say  “foncicrement  gat^e;”  man  can  be 
redeemed,  but  not  without  “la  grSce:” 
“Les  pires  sophismes  et  le  vice  ne  par- 
viennent  jamais  4  effacer  compl^tement 
certaines  lois  inscrites  dans  les  plus  secre¬ 
tes  profondeurs  de  la  personne  morale 
et  a  y  ctouffer  les  aspirations  au  bien.” 
(p.  77.) 

One  must  admire  with  the  author  the 
keen  insight  with  which  Bourget  has 
exposed  all  the  sophisms  of  human 
souls,  either  when  they  claim  that  they 
are  Christians  and  are  not,  or  when  they 
are  without  knowing  it  “oeuvre  d’un 
Dieu  qui  appelle  sa  creature.” 

The  writer  considers  these  pages  ex¬ 
cellent  and  once  again  they  convince 
him  that  Bourget,  brought  up  under  the 
patronage  of  Taine,  was  indeed  a  pro¬ 
found  psychologist.  —  Albert  Schinz. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

LITERATURE 

**  Uteraturnoye  Nasledstvo,  35-36 
and  37-38:  L.  Tolstoy.  Moskva. 
Akademia  nauk.  1939.  565  and  771 
pages.  35  rubles  per  volume. — The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Literature  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  at  Moscow  has  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Tolstoy  the  last  two  volumes  of 
its  series  of  “Literary  Heritage.”  The 
material  is  rich  and  variegated.  The 
first  volume  contains  unpublished  chap¬ 
ters,  drafts,  fragments,  variants  from 
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Tolstoy’s  Cossacks,  War  and  Peace, 
Anna  Karenina,  and  other  works,  and 
essays  on  various  aspects  of  his  art. 
The  second  volume  reflects  for  the 
most  part  Tolstoy’s  literary  and  aes¬ 
thetic  views,  expressed  by  him  in  scat¬ 
tered  notes  and  variants,  in  his  diaries 
and  numerous  letters.  This  side  of  Tol¬ 
stoy  prevails  also  in  the  section  of  remi¬ 
niscences  by  his  contemporaries,  and  in 
the  final  section  of  “Communications 
and  Surveys”.  Nearly  three  hundred  il¬ 
lustrations — unknown  or  rare  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  paintings,  sculpture, 
facsimiles,  lend  a  vividness  to  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  that  is  almost  palpable.  Like 
most  literary  publications  of  the  U.S. 
S.R.,  the  volumes  are  equipped  with 
helpful  commentaries,  an  index,  and  a 
bibliography. 

The  eventfulness  of  Tolstoy’s  life  and 
the  versatility  of  his  interests  are  readily 
suggested  in  these  books.  Aside  from 
the  main  problems  that  occupied  his 
mind,  we  find  a  graphic  record  of  a 
number  of  intriguing  side-issues  and 
daily  incidentals.  Pasternak’s  sketches 
of  Tolstoy  in  various  poses  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  from  hay-mowing  to  letter-read¬ 
ing,  from  playing  the  piano  to  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  the  painter’s  drawings,  help  us  get 
into  the  intimacy  of  Yasnaya  Polyana. 
Among  the  many  surprises,  at  least  for 
me,  was  a  reproduction  of  a  head  of  the 
sculptor  I.  Ginzburg,  modeled  by  Tol¬ 
stoy!  One  comes  upon  such  little  known 
items  as  a  visit  from  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  and  the  ensuing  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters,  or  the  correspondence  between 
Tolstoy  and  Edison,  Tolstoy  and  Gan¬ 
dhi.  CjTOrge  Bernard  Shaw’s  reaction  to 
Tolstoy’s  essay  on  Shakespeare  is  fully 
recorded  in  a  series  of  letters  by  Shaw 
to  Chertkov,  with  remarks  by  Tolstoy. 
Tolstoy’s  attitude  toward  the  cinema, 
and  the  films  taken  of  him  on  his  eigh¬ 
tieth  birthday  and  at  his  death,  are 
treated  in  a  special  paper.  New  material 
on  the  family  tragedy  of  the  Tolstoys 
and  on  other  phases  of  Tolstoy’s  life  is 


offered  as  documentary  evidence.  A- 
mong  the  wealth  of  impublished  corre¬ 
spondence  with  celebrities  and  ordinary 
citizens,  one  comes  on  a  number  of  anon¬ 
ymous  letters,  from  which  one  realizes 
the  tremendous  appeal  Tolstoy  had  to 
people  of  all  walks  of  life.  Specially 
interesting  are  the  letters  written  by  un¬ 
known  men  and  women  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,  both  of 
a  commending  and  condemning  nature. 
— Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Simon  Vestdijk.  Uer  en  lancet.  410 
pages.  2.90  and  3  fl. — St.  Sebas- 
tiaan.  2.90  and  3.90  fl. — Rotterdam. 
Nijgh  en  Van  Ditmar. — Simon  Vest¬ 
dijk  published  between  1932  and  1938 
important  essays  on  Emily  Dickinson, 
E.  A.  Robinson,  James  Joyce,  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  Paul  Valery,  Stefan  George, 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Franz  Kafka,  Jan 
Greshoff,  Hendrik  de  Vries,  Jan  Engel- 
man,  E.  du  Perron,  and  J.  Slauerhoff. 
He  has  collected  them  into  a  volume 
which  he  calls  “Lyre  and  Lancet.”  They 
prove  his  perspicacious  critical  talent, 
and  his  ability  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  work  under  discussion  without 
wandering  off  into  side-issues.  His 
writing  is  free  from  dogmatism  and 
from  ethical  preoccupations;  it  shows  ex¬ 
traordinary  sympathy  and  spiritual 
breadth.  Vestdijk  knows  how  to  read, 
and  how  to  teach  others  to  read.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  analyze  all  his  essays  in  this 
note,  or  even  to  show  the  affinities  be¬ 
tween  the  truths  which  he  discovers  in 
the  works  he  studies,  and  his  personal 
work.  But  such  an  examination  would 
be  very  interesting.  For  his  essays  do  not 
merely  explain  the  work  of  writers  who 
were  for  the  most  part  esoteric;  they 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  work  of  the 
critic,  novelist  and  poet  whose  name  is 
Vestdijk.  He  has  just  published  his 
“first”  novel,  St.  Sebastiaan.  It  is  the 
first  volume  of  a  trilogy  which  he  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career. 
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the  third  part  of  which  was  published 
several  years  ago  (Terug  tot  Ina  Dam- 
man);  and  the  second  part  is  appearing 
in  the  excellent  magazine  Groot  Neder¬ 
land.  He  narrates  here  the  early  psy¬ 
chological  experiences  of  young  Anton 
Wachter,  beginning  with  his  fourth 
year.  He  struggles  to  free  himself  from 
the  fears  which  assailed  him  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  he  was  weaned.  But  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  not  won  in  one  day,  especially 
since  little  Wachter  found  in  this  fear 
a  source  of  pleasure.  It  affected  him  as  a 
stimulant.  But  he  does,  in  his  child  fash¬ 
ion,  strive  to  throw  off  the  fear.  Tfie 
characters  in  the  story  remain  a  litde 
vague,  since  the  author  takes  his  reader 
into  a  world  which  is  not  governed  by 
logic.  Very  precisely  however,  and  with 
a  very  sober  technique,  Vestdijk  de¬ 
scribes  for  us  the  child’s  terror,  and  the 
sexual  troubles  into  which  he  is  initiated 
by  his  comrades  and  the  servant  girl 
Janke.  We  have  a  view  of  the  infant 
ideas  of  young  Wachter,  his  adventures, 
the  tedium  of  his  life  in  Amsterdam, 
various  delicious  and  amusing  family 
scenes,  the  pedagogical  blunders  of  his 
parents,  who  are  completely  incapable 
of  understanding  and  guiding  the  boy’s 
inner  life.  And  these  descriptions  arc  so 
realistically  genuine  that  although  the 
influence  of  Freud  preponderates 
throughout  the  book,  the  reader  can  by 
recalling  his  own  experiences  appreciate 
and  follow  this  excellent  novel  without 
any  special  training  in  psychoanalysis. 
A  courageous  book  which  will  arouse 
much  discussion,  which  will  irritate 
some  readers  and  increase  the  admira¬ 
tion  that  others  already  cherish  for  the 
author. — Fr.  Closset.  Bruxelles. 

FICTION 

*  Crete  Dolkcr-Rchdcr.  Elredefleth. 

Leipzig.  Hasc  &  Koehler.  1939. 
683  pages.  Buchschmuck  von  Gude 
Dolkcr.  9.60  marks. — Why  the  publish¬ 
ers  waited  to  send  out  this  book  until 
it  had  sold  over  14,000  copies  I  do  not 


understand,  the  less  so  that  as  a  propa¬ 
ganda-document  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
term  it  could  hardly  be  excelled.  Here 
we  find  in  terms  of  a  stirring  and  evi- 
dendy  sincere  chronicle,  as  remote  as 
possible  from  all  polidcal  happening — 
for  instance,  such  matters  as  the  revolu- 
don  of  1918,  the  inflation  of  1923,  the 
revolution  of  1933,  are  barely  mentioned 
and  have  no  bearing  on  the  story — that 
“German  people”  which  lovers  of  the  old 
Germany  believe  will  in  time  recover  its 
former  status  and  significance. — Elre¬ 
defleth  “ist  der  endiehene  Name  eines 
versunkenen  holsteinischen  Dorfes,” 
whose  modern  namesake  “nirgends 
oder  iiberall  an  der  Westkiiste  der 
deutschen  Nordmark  liegt.”  The  au¬ 
thoress,  a  woman  of  mature  years  who 
has  apparendy  published  nothing  pre¬ 
viously,  is  clearly  full  of  her  subject, 
which  involves  the  conception  of  “Hei- 
mat”  as  bound  up  with  the  agricultural 
lands  of  Germany,  and  a  consequent 
contempt  for  cities  and  city-life,  and 
which  serves  her  well  as  a  repository  for 
a  great  wealth  of  personal  and  vicarious 
experience.  It  is  this  fabled  village,  and 
more  particularly  the  biggest  and  finest 
farm  belonging  to  it,  which  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  story,  or  the  warp  into  which 
the  human  destinies  are  woven  that  win 
and  hold  the  reader’s  attention. — Real 
people,  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  crowd  in  astonishing  number  and 
diversity  the  writer’s  broad  canvas;  real 
destinies,  many  of  them  tragic,  which 
she  narrates  with  no  little  skill.  It  is 
probably  not  accidental  that  the  fate  of 
the  great  farm  is  laid  in  the  hands  of 
two  strong-souled  women,  who  send 
out,  chiefly  through  the  men  who  love 
them,  the  energy  rays  whereby  the  farm 
is  actually  controlled. — Not  great  liter¬ 
ature,  I  think,  but  a  first-rate  novel. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Jorge \czz2i.Cholos. 2a. edicion. Quito. 

Imprenta  Nacional.  1940.  301  pages. 
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— Albert  B.  Franklin.  Dos  conjerencias 
sobre  litcratura  americana.  Quito.  Im- 
prenta  Nacional.  1939. 30  pages. — It  was 
about  a  year  ago  that  the  present  reviewer 
read  Cholos  in  the  first  Spanish  edition 
(1938).  The  book  at  that  time  made  a 
tremendous  impression  on  him,  as  it 
must  upon  anyone  who  is  sensitive,  at 
once,  to  the  life  of  men  living  together 
upon  this  planet  and  to  its  creative  reflec¬ 
tion  in  literature.  Icaza’s  masterpiece,  it 
seems  to  this  writer,  must  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  novels  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  the  line  of  that  social-objectivist 
tradition  which,  as  Professor  Franklin 
points  out,  may  be  traced  back  to  Sar- 
miento  and  Blanco-Fombona,  and  which 
includes,  among  its  exemplars.  La  Vo- 
rdgine,  Los  de  abajo,  El  Indio^  and 
Icaza’s  own  magnificent  Huasipungo. 
It  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  take  its 
place  among  the  classics  of  the  Southern 
continent. 

With  three  fine  novels  to  his  credit, 
Huasipungo,  En  las  calles,  and  Cholos, 
Icaza  now  begins  to  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  world’s  master  writers,  with  whom 
the  creation  of  masterpices  is  almost  a 
habit.  It  is  significant  that,  with  each 
novel  that  he  produces,  he  seems  to  have 
reached  a  creative  high  point,  and  yet, 
with  each  succeeding  one,  he  appears  to 
surpass  himself,  leaving  his  admirers 
and  interpreters  to  wrangle  among 
themselves  as  to  which  is,  in  reality,  his 
chej  d’ oeuvre.  Many  will  still  vote  for 
Huasipungo;  yet  they  must  admit  that 
Cholos  in  many  respects  exhibits  a  finer, 
more  mature  art  and  technique.  (Did 
we  not  hear  the  Spanish  critic.  Profes¬ 
sor  F.  Ferrindiz  Alborz,  some  four 
years  ago,  asserting  that  En  las  calles 
was  “la  gran  novela  americana”?  See 
his  introduction  to  Icaza’s  play,  Flagelo, 
published  in  1936.) 

Like  all  of  Icaza’s  work,  from  the 
volume  of  short  stories,  Barro  de  la  sie¬ 
rra,  with  which  he  made  his  debut  in 
1934,  down  to  the  present  time,  Cholos 
has  for  theme  the  awful,  unspeakable  op¬ 


pression  of  the  native  Indian  masses  of 
Ecuador  (and  other  Latin  American 
countries  as  well).  His  depth  as  a  social 
novelist,  portraying  what  Franklin  calls 
“la  realidad  americana,”  is  revealed  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  handles  this 
theme.  Oppression  and  exploitation  in¬ 
variably  react,  not  merely  upon  the  vic¬ 
tims,  but  upon  the  exploiter  and  the  op¬ 
pressor,  too,  thus  effectively  poisoning 
the  very  well-springs  of  society  as  a 
whole.  The  author  is  aware  of  this,  and 
in  dealing  with  Indian,  cholo,  or  aris¬ 
tocrat,  he  displays  the  calm,  cool,  “ob¬ 
jective”  absence  of  hatred  or  partisan¬ 
ship  which  is  the  artistic  form  of  pity 
and  catharsis. 

Cholos  is  unrelenting  in  its  realism, 
to  the  point  of  a  seeming  brutality.  It  is 
harsh,  breathless  reading,  the  kind  of 
book  you  can’t  lay  down.  It  will  keep 
you  up  for  a  couple  of  nights,  and  your 
sleep  is  likely  to  be  broken  afterwards. 
But  it  is  an  experience,  which  is  about 
the  best  thing  you  can  say  about  a  piece 
of  writing. 

And  now  Albert  Franklin  has  made 
a  splendid  English  translation  of  this 
truly  great  novel.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
performed  an  all  but  impossible  feat. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Indian  dialect,  there 
is  Icaza’s  poetic,  highly  metaphorical 
prose,  which  is  admirable  in  Spanish 
but  requires  the  greatest  care  on  the 
part  of  the  translator.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  North  American  pub¬ 
lisher  will  do  with  this  South  American 
Grapes  of  Wrath. 

For  the  background,  not  alone  of 
Icaza,  but  of  the  “movimiento  objeti- 
vista,”  as  a  whole,  the  reader  may  with 
confidence  be  referred  to  the  two  radio 
talks  given  by  Professor  Franklin  over 
the  Boston  short-wave  radio  station 
WIXAL,  last  March.  The  first  talk 
deals  with  the  Latin  American  social 
novel  in  general,  the  second  with  Icaza 
and  his  work.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Franklin  is  at  present  in  Quito,  with  the 
Grupo  America,  and  possesses  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  being  a  personal  friend  of  the 
novelist.  —  Samuel  Putnam.  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

^  Franz  Kafka.  America.  Translated 
by  Edwin  Muir,  preface  by  Klaus 
Mann,  illustrations  by  Emlen  Etting. 
Norfolk,  Connecticut.  New  Directions. 
1940.  299  pages.  $2.50. — A  Franz  KafJ{a 
Miscellany.  New  York.  Twice  a  Year 
Press.  1941.  $2.00. — One  cannot  discuss 
here  the  many  and  rare  virtues  of  Franz 
Kafka’s  novels  and  tales.  He  ranks,  with 
Proust,  Gide,  Joyce  and  Svevo,  among 
the  few  great  creative  prose  writers  of 
this  century,  both  as  stylist  and  as  in¬ 
ventor  of  plots  and  characters.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  Amerif^a,  his  unfinished  alle¬ 
gorical  novel,  excellendy  translated  by 
Edwin  Muir,  and  of  A  Franz  Kafl^a 
Miscellany,  should  finally  establish 
Kafka’s  reputation  in  this  country. — 
Kafka  wrote  about  America  without 
ever  having  visited  it.  His  novel  is  an 
allegory  of  escape  to  a  promised  land  of 
freedom,  of  disappointment,  maladjust¬ 
ment  and  humiliation  there,  but  of  final 
miraculous  assimilation  when,  leaving 
the  immigrant  urban  inferno  of  the 
East,  the  hero  secures  employment  with 
the  Nature  Theater  of  Oklahoma,  to 
which  arc  admitted  only  the  humble 
and  pure  in  heart  who,  in  spite  of  all 
earlier  disappointments,  still  have  faith 
in  its  fantastic  publicity.  One  aspect  of 
this  novel  has  escaped  most  critics:  Arne- 
rH{a  is  a  realistic  picture  of  the  mystical 
ideal  which  attracted  millions  of  poor 
European  immigrants,  as  it  existed  in 
the  dreams  of  those  who  strove  to  es¬ 
cape,  as  it  appeared  to  naive  immigrants 
when  they  first  stepped  off  their  ships 
and  discovered  this  brutal,  fantastic  and 
bewildering  new  world  of  opportunity 
and  failure.  In  his  preface,  Klaus  Mann 
quotes  Rilke,  who  despised  fame  as 
much  as  Kafka:  “Fame  is  nothing  but 
the  sum  of  all  mistakes  circulating  about 
an  individual.”  Anthropology  and  psy¬ 
choanalysis  have  taught  us  that  legends 


and  dreams  are  as  significant  as  factual 
knowledge;  America  is  the  epic  of  A- 
merica’s  fame  and,  quite  apart  from  its 
great  artistic  beauty,  is  an  important 
historical  document  for  the  student  of 
American  civilization. —  Edouard  Ro- 
diti.  University  of  Kansas  City. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de 
Bonne  Volont6;  XIX:  Cette  Gran¬ 
de  Lueur  d  I’Est.  New  York.  Editions  de 
la  Maison  Fran^aise.  311  pages. — The 
“roman-fleuve,”  a  veritable  Mississippi, 
has  sluggish  reaches  and  backwaters: 
Vorges  contre  Quinette,  La  Douceur  de 
la  Vie.  With  Cette  Grande  Lueur  i 
PEst,  we  are  again  in  the  main  stream, 
and  it  flows  with  magnificent  power. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
series. 

The  title  is  most  apposite.  A  lueur  is 
not  so  definite  as  a  light;  it  is  more 
significant  than  a  gleam.  It  is  a  light 
struggling  with  darkness,  a  light  with 
an  ambiguous  quality:  conflagration  or 
dawn?  We  arc  in  1922:  that  eerie  light  in 
the  East,  of  course,  is  the  Russian  Revo¬ 
lution.  We  never  sec  it  directly:  only  its 
reflection  on  the  faces,  anxious  or  hope¬ 
ful,  of  working  men,  teachers,  journal¬ 
ists,  intellectuals  in  France.  Very  litdc  is 
said  about  the  effect  of  that  light  upon 
conservative  businessmen  and  politi¬ 
cians.  In  contrast,  the  beginnings  of 
the  Fascist  movement  are  described 
direedy,  by  an  eye  witness.  The  book  has 
a  genuine  historical  quality:  it  recap¬ 
tures  the  spirit  of  1922,  and  ignores 
everything  that  we  may  have  learned 
since. 

So  powerful  is  the  feeling  of  wild 
surmise  that  we  resent  the  intrusion  of 
commonplace  personal  scandals.  Lau- 
Icrquc  may  tell  us  that  adultery — with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  passion,  or  even  of  Pagan 
joy — is  “a  revenge  against  the  times,” 
thereby  assuming  a  cosmic  significance: 
we  arc  not  in  the  least  convinced.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  he:  for  he  would  have  been  a 
hedonist  in  any  period  and  under  any 
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regime.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  Clan- 
ricard  the  teacher,  a  pure  victim.  But  all 
is  well:  he  wins  a  little  Bolshevist. — 
Albert  Gubrard.  Stanford  University. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Percy  Alvin  Martin.  Who's  Who  in 
Latin  America.  A  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Outstanding  Men  and 
Women  of  Spanish  America  and  Bra¬ 
zil.  Stanford  University  Press.  Second 
Edition,  1940.  558  pages.  $5.50. — ^The 
late  James  A.  Robertson  wrote  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  outstanding  ref¬ 
erence  book:  “Who's  Who  in  Latin 
America  has  been  compiled  by  that 
North  American  best  fitted  by  expe¬ 
rience,  knowledge,  and  actual  aeqain- 
tance  with  many  of  the  personages  in 
his  book,  to  accomplish  this  major 
work.”  This  is  the  simple  truth.  No 
reference  book  was  ever  perfect,  but 
there  is  no  one  alive  who  could  have 
done  this  particular  task  better,  if  as 
well.  In  Volume  X  of  Booths  Abroad,  at 
page  166,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  greet¬ 
ing  the  first  edition,  and  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  at  noting  how  Professor  Martin 
has  been  able  to  improve  on  that  excel¬ 
lent  beginning.  He  has  added  between 
four  and  five  hundred  biographies, 
which  has  increased  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  by  more  than  25  per  cent  (al¬ 
though  the  new  edition  sells  for  a  dollar 
less  than  the  old  one).  He  has  been  able 
to  include  a  number  of  very  consider¬ 
able  eminences  who  through  no  fault 
of  his  were  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
edition.  He  has  one  entirely  new  section, 
for  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  with  twelve 
names  (there  seem  to  have  been  no 
Haitians  in  the  earlier  edition,  although 
Haiti  has  such  citizens  as  Louis  Dantes 
Bellegarde  and  Jean  Price  Mars).  Be¬ 
sides  the  men  who  have  died  in  die  in¬ 
terval,  there  have  been  a  few  withdraw¬ 
als  (we  can’t  help  being  wickedly 
curious  as  to  the  wherefores).  But  all  of 
these,  like  the  deceased,  are  handled  by 


references  to  the  old  edition.  So  that  the 
new  volume  has  not  entirely  superseded 
the  old  one.  Every  library  and  every 
student  of  Latin  American  matters  still 
needs  both. — R.  T.  H. 


The  Longman’s  Green  Living 
Thoughts  Library  is  to  be  published  in 
Argendna,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Norway,  Rumania,  Sweden  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Beginning  with  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  began  to  appear  monthly  under 
the  name  Selecciones  del  Reader's  Di¬ 
gest.  Each  issue  contains  Spanish  ver¬ 
sions  of  several  articles  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edidon,  plus  material  reprinted 
from  Ladn-American  publications.  The 
publishers  ofier  a  special  rate  for  school 
use. 

In  the  Peru  monthly  magazine  “3" 
for  September,  1940,  Ella  Dunbar  Tem¬ 
ple,  Salvador  Romero  and  Guillermo 
Lohmann  have  a  curious  ardcle  on  the 
enormous  bulk  of  Peruvian  literature 
dealing  with  that  frequent  Peruvian 
phenomenon,  the  earthquake. 

.  All  these  characterisdc  attitudes 
of  the  German  people  have  found  severe 
censors  and  implacable  cridcs  in  the 
writers  and  ardsts  of  Germany  herself. 
Without  ceasing  to  be  fervid  patriots,  it 
is  clear  that  the  work  of  Fichte  and 
Klopstock,  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer, 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Hegel  and 
Nietzsche,  of  Heine  and  Holdcrlin,  is 
a  constant  protest  against  the  German 
temper.  The  fundamental  individualism 
of  the  ardst  struggles  against  the  passive 
unanimism  of  his  people;  that  humanita- 
rianism  and  universalism  which  are  at 
the  base  of  all  art  rebel  against  the  racial 
criterion  and  against  military  repres¬ 
sion;  the  liberalism  of  the  intelligence 
challenges  the  authoritarianism  of  the 
state.” — ^Jorge  2^1amea  in  Revista  de  las 
Indias. 


Books  in  French 


(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  Head-Liners**) 


J.  M.  Culot.  Bibliographie  des  Let- 
tres  Franfoises  de  Belgique  de  1880 
h  1988.  Bulletin  de  I’Acad^mie  Royale 
de  Langue  et  de  Litt^rature  Fran9aises, 
Tome  XVIII,  No.  4.  Bruxelles.  1939.— 
The  only  existing  repertory  of  Belgian 
letters  is  the  Bibliographie  Nationale 
which  stops  in  1880.  It  was  intended  to 
include  everything  published  by  Belgians 
in  French  and  in  Flemish.  Hence  the 
brilliant  period  of  Belgian  letters  inau¬ 
gurated  by  La  Jeune  Belgique  has  been 
left  uncharted.  Now  the  Royal  Academy 
is  coming  to  the  rescue  of  searchers  in 
the  recent  and  contemporary  fields.  This 
bibliography,  to  be  published  first  in  the 
Academy’s  bulletin,  then  in  a  volume, 
will  register  only  literary,  critical  and 
philological  works  written  in  French. 
The  first  fascicule  contains  the  letter  A 
and  is  prefaced  by  a  chronological  list 
of  general  critical  works  chosen  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  large  tableau  of  Belgian  letters. 
The  subject  matter  of  each  book  is  briefly 
indicated  and  collaborations  in  periodi¬ 
cals  are  noted  for  the  authors.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  the  value  of  the  undertaking 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  we  re¬ 
call  that  there  is  in  Belgium  no  obliga¬ 
tory  deposit  of  publications  in  a  national 
institution.  Many  books  and  pamphlets, 
especially  those  of  limited  editions,  are 
therefore  all  but  dead  letter  to  scholars. 
The  task  has  been  entnisted  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  bibliophile,  M.  J.  M.  Culot, 
who  seeks  aid  from  his  colleagues 
everywhere.  The  preliminary  publica¬ 
tion  in  periodical  installments  will  facil¬ 
itate  addition  of  new  items  and  the 
second  edition  in  volume  form  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity 


can  offer. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Jean  Rostand.  HSrSditi  et  Racisme. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  125  pages. 
— In  this  collection  of  three  essays,  Hi- 
riditi  et  Racisme,  Le  Problbme  Biolo- 
gique  de  la  Civilisation  Humaine  and 
L* Homme,  Rostand  has  written  with  his 
usual  simplicity,  clarity  and  scientific 
accuracy.  The  thesis  of  the  first  is  that 
the  doctrine  of  racialism,  as  promul¬ 
gated  especially  by  the  Germans,  has  no 
scientific  basis.  “One  may  nazify  the 
brain  but  not  the  chromosomes.”  The 
conclusion  of  the  second  essay  is  that 
civilization  has  tended  toward  the  deg¬ 
radation  of  man’s  hereditary  capital 
through  the  preservation  of  genic  com¬ 
plexes  which  would  not  have  survived 
under  more  primitive  conditions.  The 
Humanity  of  the  future  must  seek  a 
compromise  between  the  too  brutal  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  unfit  and  an  idealism 
too  negligent  of  reality.  The  third  paper 
is  less  important  and  more  elementary 
in  its  discussion  of  the  origin  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  man. — A.  O.  Weese.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Andr^  Maurois.  Tragidie  en  Fran¬ 
ce.  New  York,  ^ition  de  la  Maison 
Fran^aise  Inc.  1940.  229  pages. — The 
author  calls  his  book  “Trag^die  en 
France”:  tragedy  in  France,  not  “Tra- 
g^ie  de  la  France,”  which  would  mean 
“Tragedy  of  France,”  for  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  France  will  survive.  The 
book  contains  several  items  which  were 
published  in  Collier’s  last  fall,  a  radio 
address  to  the  Frenchmen  of  Canada 
and  some  items  on  the  author’s  expe- 
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rienccs  with  the  French  and  English 
armies  last  spring.  To  a  certain  extent 
those  articles  explain  the  French  col¬ 
lapse.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  break¬ 
down  are  specifically  French,  as  the 
fatal  influence  of  women  on  the  leading 
French  politicians.  But  some  of  them 
arc  characteristics  of  any  democracy. 
Thus  the  book  is  a  warning  to  the 
American  people  and  should  be  read  by 
everybody,  especially  the  palliatives  an¬ 
notated  by  the  author  on  page  186: 

“Be  strong:  a  people  not  willing  to 
die  for  its  liberties  will  lose  them. 

“Act  quick:  ten  thousand  airplanes 
built  at  the  right  time  are  worth  more 
than  eighty  thousand  after  the  battle. 

“Lead  public  opinion:  a  chief  leads, 
he  docs  not  follow. 

“Maintain  the  unity  of  the  country: 
all  parties  are  passengers  on  board  the 
same  boat.  If  they  let  it  capsize  they 
will  all  perish. 

“Protect  public  opinion  against  the 
influences  of  foreign  governments.  The 
defense  of  ideas  is  right:  the  acceptance 
of  foreign  money  for  this  defense  is  a 
crime. 

“Deal  vigorously  with  any  illegal 
violence  immediately:  the  appeal  to  vio¬ 
lence  is  a  crime  in  itself. 

“Require  a  pure  life  from  those  who 
lead  the  government:  any  vice  gives  a 
foot-hold  to  the  enemy. 

“Believe  passionately  in  the  ideas  and 
the  way  of  life  for  which  you  arc  fight¬ 
ing:  it  is  faith  that  creates  armies  and 
even  weapons.  Liberty  should  be  served 
more  devotedly  than  tyranny.” — Hans 
Carl  Lade  wig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Hermas  Basticn.  Olivar  Asselin. 

Montr^l.  Bernard  Valiquette.  1938. 
221  pages.  $1.00. — The  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalist  Asselin  (1874-1934)  achieved  some 
prominence  as  a  proponent  of  more 
cordial  cultural  relations  between 
French  Canadians  and  the  French, 
standing  for  a  sort  of  integral  national¬ 
ism  and  writing  much  of  “action  fran- 


^aisc.”  His  reputation  will  not  be  great¬ 
ly  aided  by  the  badly-written  adulation 
of  M.  Bastien’s  biography,  which  strives 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  indif¬ 
ference  or  hostility  of  his  compatriots  to 
Assclin's  Golden  Word  was  the  crime  of 
the  century.  An  anthology  of  Assclin’s 
journalistic  utterances,  following  the 
biography,  shows  his  manner  to  have 
been  challenging  and  not  without 
critical  acuity.  The  work  is  of  little  in¬ 
terest  to  those  ignorant  of  the  special 
subject-matter. — Alfred  Galpin.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

^  Helene  Monod-Cassidy.  Un  Voya- 
geur-Philosophe  au  XVIIHme  sih- 
cle:  VAbbS  Jean-Bernard  Le  Blanc. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  565  pages.  $5.00. — Mrs.  Monod- 
Cassidy  entertains  no  illusions  about 
the  merit  of  her  hero.  Abbe  Le  Blanc 
acquired  a  limited  celebrity,  chiefly  as 
a  writer  on  English  subjects;  and  it 
looked  as  though  he  might  have  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  could  do  many  things  tolerably 
well:  tragedy,  essay,  art,  criticism, 
translation;  but  he  was  not  a  misunder¬ 
stood  genius,  a  forerunner,  or  even  an 
oddity;  in  no  field  did  he  rise  above 
honorable  mediocrity.  The  126  pages 
devoted  to  his  life  are  very  agreeably 
written,  in  the  pleasant  tradition  of  the 
XVIIIth  century.  The  letters  are  no 
great  find,  but  they  are  painlessly  in¬ 
formative,  and  at  times  mildly  enter¬ 
taining.  The  notes  are  thorough.  Alto¬ 
gether,  an  excellent  piece  of  work. — 
Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Sept  Mysteres  du 
Destin  de  VEurope.  New  York,  ^xli- 
tion  de  la  Maison  Fran^aise.  1940.  330 
pages. — M.  Jules  Romains  is  in  actual 
politics  and  diplomacy  one  of  those 
“Men  of  Good  Will”  about  whom  he 
writes  so  charmingly  in  his  novels.  He 
has  worked  for  peace,  conciliation,  and 
the  triumph  of  collective  security 
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through  the  League  of  Nations.  In  this 
volume  he  describes  dramatically  va¬ 
rious  secret  missions  and  conversations 
in  which  he  says  he  participated  in  the 
decade  before  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Po¬ 
land.  They  center  around  the  myste¬ 
rious  and  tragic  role  played  by  Daladier, 
Gamelin,  Leopold  III  of  Belgium, 
Chamberlin,  Hitler,  Ribbentrop,  and 
Mussolini.  Whether,  however,  he  has 
been  quite  so  active  in  the  good  cause 
and  quite  so  intimate  with  the  great  ones 
of  this  earth  as  he  alleges  one  may  doubt. 
One  suspects  that  under  the  guise  of  per¬ 
sonal  recollections  and  precise  dialogues 
he  has  drawn  more  upon  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  brilliant  descriptive  powers 
than  upon  actual  fact.  It  reads  like  a 
new  type  of  historical  novel  in  which  he 
himself  is  the  central  figure.  The  orig¬ 
inal  volume,  printed  in  New  York  and 
addressed  to  the  American  public, 
achieved  the  success  of  serial  publica¬ 
tion  in  translation  (with  slight  omis¬ 
sions)  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
the  autumn  of  1940. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

®  La  Bible  au  Seigneur  de  BerzS.  ^x^i- 
tion  critique  d’apres  tous  les  manu- 
scrits  connus  par  Felix  Lecoy.  Paris. 
E.  Droz.  1938.  69  pages. — This  moral 
poem,  of  a  type  that  was  popular  in  both 
France  and  England,  in  which  the  poet 
takes  stock  of  the  uselessness  of  this 
world,  is  quite  well  known  but  seldom 
read.  This  finely  documented  edition 
should  help  to  encourage  closer  acquain¬ 
tance.  After  all,  the  Seigneur  de  Berze 
was  a  knight  who  had  seen  much,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Fourth  Crusade,  and  his 
reflections  bear  weight  despite  their 
conventional  nature.  Charles  Langlois, 
in  his  La  Vie  en  France  au  moyen-dge, 
III,  devoted  considerable  space  to  an 
analysis  and  study  of  this  poem.  In  view 
of  the  fullness  of  his  notes  there  is  little 
use  for  the  meagre  vocabulary  which 
M.  Lecoy  has  added.  It  serves  almost  no 
purpose.  There  are  some  lines  which  we 


might  punctuate  more  effectively.  For 
instance,  a  comma  instead  of  an  interro¬ 
gation  mark  at  the  close  of  line  110 
would  have  made  the  thought  clearer, 
despite  the  explanation  which  the  editor 
gives  in  his  note.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  the  dieresis  is  never  written  over  the 
i  or  y  in  such  forms  as  trad,  chay.  Surely 
line  693  should  read  cil  est  fox  qui  futr 
veut,  without  a  comma  after  fox.  Why 
is  the  acute  accent  not  written  on  plural 
imperatives  such  as  ai^s  (1.911),  par- 
donnSs  (1.975)?  These  are  not  mis¬ 
prints  but  are  results  of  an  editorial 
policy.  Aside  from  a  few  criticisms  such 
as  these  we  must  admit  that  this  is  an 
excellent  edition,  one  of  the  very  best 
to  be  devoted  to  a  poem  of  this  length 
(1028  lines). — U.  T.  Holmes,  fr.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

^  S^raphin  Marion.  Les  Lettres  cana- 
diennes  d’ autrefois. — Tome  I.  Le 
journalisme,  berceau  des  lettres  cana- 
diennes.  La  phase  bilingue  ("La 
Gazette  de  Quibec  de  1765  d  1806.”) 
Tome  II.  La  phase  fran^aise  ("La  Ga¬ 
zette  littSraire  de  Montreal  de  1778  d 
1779”).  Ottawa.  L’Universit^  d’Otta- 
wa.  Each  volume  200  pages  and  $1.00. 
— Mgr.  Camille  Roy,  Rector  of  Laval 
University,  began  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  to  investigate  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  French  Canadian  literature.  M. 
^raphin  Marion,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Socicte  royale  du  Canada  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  French  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ottawa,  is  continuing  the 
work  of  his  eminent  predecessor.  These 
two  volumes  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  literary 
origins  of  French  Canada  and  in  French 
Canadian  journalism  in  particular.  In 
their  preparation,  the  author  has  been 
able  to  consult  a  large  number  of  incu¬ 
nabula  which  arc  jealously  guarded  in 
the  Archives  nationalcs  at  Ottawa.  He 
has  thus  been  able  to  throw  new  light 
on  such  problems  as  the  Voltairian  turn 
of  the  Gazette  de  Quebec,  and  its  shift 
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from  sympathy  with  the  Revolution  to 
disapprove  of  it  and  opposition  to  Bo¬ 
naparte;  the  Voltairianism  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  UtUrcure  de  Montreal,  the  role  of 
the  Gazette  de  Montreal  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  literary  criticism  in  French 
Canada.  The  perusal  of  these  old  papers 
brings  back  a  thrilling  period  of  the  past, 
a  period  of  unusual  intellectual  fermen¬ 
tation;  it  makes  audible  again  the  first 
stammerings  of  French  Canadian  let¬ 
ters.  It  is  like  visiting  an  exposition  of 
quaint  old  trinkets  and  knick-knacks, 
among  which  the  tinsel  and  shoddy  bulk 
larger  than  the  authentic  works  of  art, 
but  which  one  is  impelled  to  gaze  at, 
even  to  examine  here  and  there  with 
some  care;  and  on  the  whole,  the  visitor 
finds  his  stay  worth  while. — H.  M. 

*  Antoine  de  Montchrestien.  Aman. 

A  critical  Edition.  By  George  Otto 

Seiver.  Philadelphia.University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press.  1939.  163  pages.  $2.00. — 
Professor  Seiver  has  made  a  study  of 
Montchrestien’s  Aman  by  the  device  of 
placing  the  texts  of  the  1601  and  1604 
editions  on  opposite  pages.  These  two 
key  texts  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the 
interesting,  if  not  always  logical,  chan¬ 
ges  that  Montchrestien  made  in  his  play. 
Aman  was  probably  never  performed. 

The  edition  is  equipped  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction,  which  analyzes  the 
style,  composition,  and  sources  of  the 
play  as  well  as  the  place  it  has  held  in 
the  critical  minds  of  such  scholars  as 
Faguet,  Lanson,  and  Lebegue.  Professor 
Seiver  concludes  that  Montchrestien 
got  his  primary  inspiration  from  the 
Bible  rather  than  from  earlier  dramatic 
treatments  of  his  subject.  The  study  is 
a  splendid  contribution  to  investigation 
into  a  somewhat  neglected  field  of 
French  letters. — W.  L.  Wiley.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

*  Void.  La  France  de  ce  mois.  Vol.  I, 

No.  11,  December,  1940.  New 

York.  French  Book  Selection  Club.  96 


pages.  25  cents  ($3.00  a  year).  —  A 
French  periodical  on  the  lines  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  truly  French,  clever 
and  charming.  It  is  the  more  welcome 
at  this  time  of  unrest  and  suspicion  in 
the  face  of  German  domination  of 
France  and  the  inevitable  decadence 
that  follows  in  the  wake  of  foreign  occu¬ 
pation,  a  time  when  one  who  truly  loves 
France  and  French  culture  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  foster  and  carry 
it  on.  This  number  has  contributions 
from  Georges  Duhamel,  Andr^  Morize, 
Marshal  Petain  himself,  Maurice  Martin 
du  Gard  and  other  Frenchmen  of  note. 
This  Christmas  number,  happily  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  old  French  carols,  should 
relieve  a  little  the  overshadowing  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  time  and  revive  our  love  for 
all  that  is  genuinely  French.  Quinze  si^- 
cles  de  Noels  fran^ais  arc  selections  from 
the  old  texts,  illustrated  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  contemporary  engravings.  Al¬ 
together  it  has  a  nice  tone,  restrained 
and  dignified,  sincere  and  touching, 
with  a  call  to  French  unity  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  loyalty  to  the  old  ideals. — Ta¬ 
tiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

^  Abb6  loseph  Eid.  A  I’ombre  des 
chdres,  ou  V^popSe  du  Liban.  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts.  Privately  printed. 
1940.  222  pages.  $2.00. — This  little 
book,  which  is  generously  supplied 
with  photographs  and  maps,  is  a  poet¬ 
ical  almanac  about  Syria  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  rather  than  the  artistically  wrought 
epic  that  the  attractive  cover  announces. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  epic  proper 
could  not  stand  on  its  own  legs,  and 
had  to  be  propped  by  a  medley  of  letters 
of  appreciation,  memoirs  and  docu¬ 
ments,  statistics  and  elaborate  footnotes 
which  tend  to  obscure  the  stately  sym¬ 
bolic  forest  of  cedars  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  sings  in  true  epic  manner;  love  for 
the  ancestral  land  which  is  the  “cross¬ 
roads  of  nations,”  pity  for  its  woes 
under  Turkish  rule,  fervor  for  Chris- 
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tianity,  these  are  the  warm  undertones 
that  soften  the  sometimes  stiff  majesty 
of  the  epic,  and  explain  why  the  Syrian 
author,  whose  medium  is  French,  has 
succeeded  better  in  the  genre  than  the 
author  of  the  statement  “Ler  Franfais 
nont  pas  la  the  ipique”  namely  Vol¬ 
taire. — Francois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth 
College. 

**  Armand  Godoy.  A  Francis  Jammes. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  21  pages.  18 
francs. — A  Milosz.  Lausanne.  Payot. 

1939.  22  pages. — These  are  two  poems 
of  about  fifty  lines  each,  mourning  the 
loss  of  the  two  men  to  whom  they  arc 
dedicated.  They  arc  tender  and  inti¬ 
mate  and  have  in  italics  words  or 
phrases  which  identify  the  men’s  ideas 
or  characters  appearing  in  their  works. 

The  poem  dedicated  to  Francis  Jam¬ 
mes  has  more  body,  is  more  distin¬ 
guished  and  gives  a  clearer  image  of 
the  poet  and  the  man.  The  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Milosz  is  too  steeped  in  mys¬ 
ticism  for  any  adequate  portraiture. 
Both  poems,  however,  lack  intensity  and 
that  inevitability  of  structure  and  sub¬ 
stance  which  would  raise  them  from  the 
particular  pain  to  the  universal  tragedy 
of  death. — Paul  Eldridge.  New  York 
City. 

^  Ivan  Goll.  Chansons  de  France. 

New  York.  Gotham  Book  Mart. 

1940.  50  cents. — ^To  the  long  list  of  for¬ 
eign  literatures  whose  writers  pub¬ 
lish  works  in  American  exile,  French 
has  now  been  added;  and  this  is  the 
first  volume  of  exile  French  poetry  to 
appear  here  since  last  year,  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  lyric  “ballads”  by  a  poet  well 
known  to  many  Americans  who  once 
lived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Ivan 
Goll  has  matured  in  the  past  year.  His 
poetry,  which,  like  much  near-surrealist 
verse,  tended  to  be  extremely  emotional 
about  nothing  in  particular,  now  has  a 
factual  content  which  justifies  the 
poet’s  emotions.  Recent  events,  the  col¬ 


lapse  of  France  and  of  the  poet’s  whole 
world,  have  forced  Goll  to  face  some 
problems  which  are  less  individualistic 
than  those  of  his  earlier  poetry;  now  he 
writes  about  experiences  and  events 
which  are  common  to  the  poet  and  to 
many  millions  of  his  potential  readers, 
so  that  he  has  somehow  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  communication  which,  to  the 
modern  poet,  had  for  so  many  years 
been  an  endless  puzzle.  Chansons  de 
France  thus  illustrates  what  we  may 
assume  to  be  a  new  trend  in  French 
poetry,  away  from  the  eccentricities  of 
the  last  few  decades  and  toward  a  more 
traditional  art. — Edouard  Roditi.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  City. 

*  Marcello-Fabri.  . .  Ae  Vile  DSserte. 

Paris.  Les  l^itions  de  la  “Cit^  Nou- 
velle.”  1940.  55  pages. — Where  are  the 
joyous  days  when  one  could  say,  “ce  qui 
n’est  pas  clair,  n’est  pas  fran^ais”?  Tlie 
vagueness  of  ideas,  the  affected  manner¬ 
isms,  the  cacophony  of  these  poems  irri¬ 
tate,  and  the  absence  of  a  single  comma 
or  period  throughout  bring  a  persistent 
nostalgia  for  them.  Nor  is  there  much 
enjoyment  in  reading  the  many  lines 
such  as  these: 

et  la  perle  formSeA  -ce-  quils-  nom- 
ment-  tes-  caroncules-lacrymaies- 

and 

“cerveau  (lunaire) 

dme  ( soleil )  h  peine  nde 

noire  chaos 

humain  magma 

chair  soulevSe 
vers  les  ddpassements  de  ce  qui  Ya  erSie 

(dashes  and  structure  of  verse  in  the 
manner  given  here). 

Perhaps  these  poems  are  symptoms  of 
the  terrible  disease  which  had  been 
eating  at  the  great  heart  of  France,  and 
which  has  brought  about  her  collapse. 


( 

I 
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This  vague,  inarticulate  moaning  and 
longing  for  the  “desert  island,”  instead 
of  a  vibrant  clarion  call  to  glory,  the 
clarion  call  which  once  made  France 
the  noblest  and  the  most  beloved  of  na¬ 
tions. 

Nous  qui  ne  sommrs  rien,  nous  qui  ne 

{serons  rien 

sinon  t enf^MS-  vivant-  des-  patries- 

[ennemies-' 

says  Marcello-Fabri.  Alas,  how  quickly 
was  his  prophecy  fulfilled!  For  the  book 
appeared  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  catastrophe. 

Oh,  when  shall  there  arise  a  greater 
and  more  virile  poet  who  shall  prophesy 
the  resurrection  of  France,  and  awaken 
her  people  to  action? — Paul  Eldridge. 
New  York  City. 

^  Gerard  Martin.  Le  Temple.  Montre¬ 
al.  Bernard  Valiquette.  1939.  128  pa¬ 
ges. — A  collection  of  about  forty  poems 
with  a  felicitous  diversity  of  rhythms 
and  verse  forms.  The  symbolic  title 
crowns  the  three  temples  into  which  the 
reader  is  admitted:  Le  Temple  de  la 
nuit,  Le  Temple  de  mon  coeur  and  Le 
Temple  de  mon  dme;  this  privilege 
turns  out  to  be  a  protracted  tour  of  the 
crypts  of  temples  where  we  feel  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  “icy  arms  of  Solitude  and 
Grief,”  hear  the  moans  of  the  veuves 
douleurs  along  with  shattered  hopes  of 
love  and  success;  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  pseudo<lassicism  of  Parny  and  De- 
lille  keeps  company  with  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  symbolism.  The  themes  are  re¬ 
grets  for  sins  of  unbelief  and  fleurs  du 
mol,  complaints  about  women  who 
don’t  understand,  recherche  du  temps 
passe,  its  dreams  and  illusions;  nothing 
new  of  course,  but  the  poet  deserves 
credit  for  his  sincere  eloquence,  and  his 
mastery  of  cadence  and  words,  which  is 
spoiled  at  times  by  such  outworn  phras¬ 
es  as  rives  d’hymenee,  Vhiver  agonise, 
feux  de  Vempyr6e,  and  unfortunate  ne¬ 


ologisms  like  immaculiser,  immaculitS, 
illunS  ( moonlit),  etc.  There  is  an  effort 
to  reach  the  level  of  Musset’s  Nuit  de 
mai  in  Lorsque  le  pelican,  and  Hugo’s 
Extase,  in  La  Nature  m’ a  parle,  but  it  is 
in  the  love  poems  {Reminiscence,  A  toi 
douce  inconnue),  also  in  Les  jeuilles  du 
cimetihre.  Petit  village,  that  the  poet  is 
at  his  best.  There  are  many  arresting 
lines: 

Mon  reve  se  brisait  comme  un  cristal 

\sonore  . . . 

Et  I’herbe  pousse  drue  au  champ  du 

[souvenir . . . 

Le  glas  des  feuilles  tinte  aux  teintes  des 
[automnes  .... 

With  more  of  the  spirit  of 

Je  veux  vivre  joyeux  mon  simple  destin 

[d’homme, 

and  less  of  funereal  atmosphere  laden 
with  sighs  and  tears,  Le  Temple  might 
have  invited  comparison  with  the  poetry 
of  Samain;  even  as  it  stands,  it  won  the 
Premier  prix  de  poSsie  du  Gouverne- 
ment  de  la  Province  de  QuSbec  for 
1939,  and  apparently  deserved  it. — 
Francois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Fernand  Baldenne.  Cassandre.  Tra- 
g^die  en  3  actes  en  vers.  Los  Angeles. 
Lymanhouse.  1940.  53  pages. — History 
not  only  repeats  but  comments  on  itself. 
The  American  Observer  for  Mar.  31, 
1941  prints  extracts  from  an  essay  by 
F.  H.  Cramer  in  the  spring  number  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  a  more  exact  portrait 
of  Hitler  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Yet 
Mr.  Cramer  is  quoting  Demosthenes  on 
Philip  V  of  Macedon  who  overran 
Greece  in  338  B.  C. — A  well  known 
scholar,  who  chooses  to  disguise  his 
name  slightly,  finds  inspiration  in  the 
Trojan  War  to  suggest  strikingly  the 
present.  We  call  the  Wooden  Horse  the 
Fifth  Column:  is  Cassandre  Woodrow 
Wilson?  Is  Helene  . . .?  But  every 
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reader  will  rebaptize  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae.  Arc  we  to  steel  ourselves  with 
Stoicism  as  we  watch  Destiny  unroll 
twin  panoramas  at  intervals  of  centuries, 
or  weep  over  human  blindness?  As  a 
Trojan  officer  examines  with  curiosity 
the  great  Horse,  Cassandre  exclaims: 

Imprudcnte 

Vaine  criduliti  des  sots  qui,  dans  I’at- 

[tente 

D'un  je  ne  sais  trop  quoi,  se  refusent  h 

[voir 

Plus  loin  que  leurs  deux  yeux. . . 

— Ben\.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

Balzac.  Le  Message.  Text  with  va¬ 
riants  and  critical  comments,  edited 
by  George  B.  Rascr.  Cambridge.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1940.  66  pages. 
$1.00. — One  of  these  very  scrutinizing 
studies  to  which  we  arc  accustomed,  of 
a  minor  product  from  the  pen  of  Balzac, 
which  is  supposed  to  reflect  close  per¬ 
sonal  preoccupations  of  the  moment — 
the  year  1832.  It  is  a  story  dealing  with 
love — the  love  of  younger  men  for  older 
women.  Balzac  was  then  at  the  cross 
roads;  his  attachment  for  Mmc  dc  Ber- 
ny  was  growing  less  intimate  and  his 
infatuation  for  Mme  Castrie  more  in¬ 
tense.  The  author  docs  not  suggest  that 
Le  Message  is  one  of  Balzac’s  best 
stories — and  he  is  certainly  right — but 
he  finds  that  it  draws  great  significance 
from  these  echoes  of  the  great  novelist’s 
“vie  intime.”  It  is  astounding  how  more 
and  more  inexhaustible  this  Balzac 
material  appears  to  posterity;  the  Bal- 
zacians  never  seem  to  tire  of  digging 
deeper  and  deeper.  —  Albert  Schinz. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Pierre  Benoit.  Notre-Dame  de  Tor- 
tose.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1939.  317 
pages.  18  francs. — An  exotic  tale  in 
which  a  very  modern  love  affair  and  a 
lurid  picture  of  harem  life  arc  inter¬ 
mingled.  The  harem  story  is  brought  in 
when  the  beautiful  Syrian  heroine  tells 


her  history  to  the  French  officer  who  is 
in  love  with  her,  so  that  he  may  help 
her  prevent  the  Turkish  villain  from  re¬ 
vealing  her  past  to  another  French  offi¬ 
cer,  with  whom  she  is  in  love.  The  out¬ 
come  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  story  is 
full  of  action  in  the  approved  Benoit 
manner, — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Lucie  Dclaruc-Mardrus,  Fleurette. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  221  pages. — 
The  countryman,  says  Mmc  Dclaruc- 
Mardrus,  is  the  only  laborer  who  may 
be  said  to  be  in  direct  touch  with  God. 
It  is  in  writing  of  her  peasants  of  the 
Northwest  that  Madame  Mardrus  is  al¬ 
ways  most  genuine  and  appealing.  Her 
“Fleurette”  is  the  faithful  old  horse  of 
an  ambulatory  dry  goods  merchant,  and 
her  human  protagonist, — modeled,  we 
arc  told,  from  the  life, — is  an  orphan 
whose  drab  sufferings  arc  more  heart¬ 
rending  than  many  luridly  told  trage¬ 
dies.  These  sensitive  child  creations  and 
touching  dumb  animals  of  the  impul¬ 
sive  Honfleur  poet:  her  Boy  with  the 
Rooster,  her  neglected  girl-Nimrod  who 
becomes  a  sculptress,  her  ugly  duckling 
of  an  adopted  daughter  who  saves  a 
family,  her  six  warm-hearted  little  sisters 
and  their  grotesque  menagerie,  arc  close 
to  nature  and  close  to  great  art.  We  arc 
grateful  to  Mme  Dclaruc-Mardrus  for 
giving  Fleurette  a  pleasant  ending.  It 
would  have  been  almost  too  much  to 
stand  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cheery 
last  page. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Jacques  Chardonne.  Chronique  Pri- 
vee.  Paris.  Stock.  1940.  258  pages. 
25  francs. — For  a  long  time,  seemingly 
almost  alone  in  America,  we  have  been 
trumpeting  the  cause  of  Jacques  Char¬ 
donne,  whose  novels  seem  to  us  start¬ 
ling  achievements  in  imprisoning  the 
sense  of  life  between  the  lines  of  books. 
But  we  hope  that  no  one  who  has  heard 
our  trumpeting  will  turn  to  the  present 
Chronique  Privie  for  a  sampling.  Here, 
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as  in  Le  Bonheur  de  Barbezieux,  the 
author  separates  the  moraliste  in  him¬ 
self  from  the  novelist.  What  remains  is 
a  body  of  thinking  expressed  with  in¬ 
comparable  lucidity  and  ease,  but  so 
generalized  from  the  specific  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  sometimes  absurd.  A  perfect  gem 
of  insight  will  be  followed  by  a  swift 
generalization  which  is  dubious  in  the 
extreme.  And  the  chief  generalization 
is  the  indispensable  skeleton  of  the  book: 
Chardonne  finds  in  his  early  life  and 
experience  in  Charente,  the  Cognac 
country,  a  perfect  symbol  of  desirable 
social  organization.  This  backward 
glance  at  a  special  and  small  sector  of 
experience  is  used  to  bottom  a  general 
defense  of  individual  liberal  capitalism, 
to  justify  a  conservative  (though  quali¬ 
fied)  bourgeois  attitude,  based  on  a 
proper  respect  for  quality,  excellence 
and  human  dignity.  While  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  possible  to  share  the  aims  that 
Chardonne  wishes  for  society,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  assume  that  society  can 
achieve  them  by  turning  backward, 
however  keen  the  delight  of  nostalgia. 
We  prefer  the  Chardonne  of  Roma¬ 
nesques,  whose  insight  into  people  is 
more  disciplined  than  his  abstractions. 
And  finally,  we  acknowledge  with  re¬ 
luctance  that  the  mood  of  this  volume  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  work  of 
several  recently  elected  Academicians. 
— Lon  Tinl{le.  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Maurice  Gauchez.  Par-dessus  les 
Moulins.  Louvain.  Neggor.  1938. 
246  pages.  15  francs. — The  promise  of 
the  title  is  fully  kept  and  we  are  treated 
to  a  yarn  of  riotous  action.  The  best  re¬ 
view  is  presented  in  the  reflections  of 
one  caught  quite  involuntarily  in  the 
imbroglio  who  sums  up  his  adventures 
of  the  three  preceding  days:  “Roman 
d’amour,  roman  de  trahison,  roman  de 
loyale  amiti^,  roman  de  vol,  de  restitu¬ 
tion,  de  rapt  ou  d’enl^vement,  de  cape  et 
d’^p^e. . .”  Gauchez’s  imagination  cre¬ 


ates  a  rival  to  international  politics!  He 
is  always  haunted  by  memories  of  De 
Coster’s  Ulenspiegel:  one  of  the  protag¬ 
onists  of  this  book  recalls  Lamme 
Goedzak  by  his  physique  and  by  his 
situation.  That  may  suggest  the  lusty 
humour  which  adds  no  little  spice  to  the 
thrills.  And  the  regionalist,  ever  present 
in  Gauchez,  seizes  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion  to  paint  the  landscape  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  West  Flanders;  at  times  he  even 
gets  a  laugh  at  his  own  manner.  He 
obviously  admires  the  technique  of  the 
cinema  and  is  preparing  the  matter  for 
some  rousing  screens. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  PScheurs 
d’hommes.  Paris.  Michel.  1940.  318 
pages.  20  francs. — Spiritual  as  well  as 
social  reform  for  the  working  classes  is 
the  theme  of  Maxence  Van  der  Meersch. 
His  latest  novel  is,  to  make  it  a  novel, 
the  story  of  the  tribulations  of  a  young 
working  man;  but  it  is  really  a  view  of 
the  work  of  the  Jeunesse  Ouvri^re  Chr6- 
tienne,  and  of  the  crying  need  for  that 
work  and  more  like  it.  Young  Pierre 
Mardyck  works  for  a  big  drugstore  and 
helps  put  caustic  soda  into  fancy  pack¬ 
ages  to  sell  for  a  price  to  match;  he 
works  in  a  cloth  mill,  and  takes  part  in 
a  long  and  somewhat  futile  sitdown 
strike;  he  is  working,  when  we  leave 
him,  in  a  hosiery  mill,  where  working 
conditions  arc  good  but  unappreciated 
by  many  of  the  workers,  their  spirits 
broken  or  hardened  by  years  of  hardship 
and  unthinking  acceptance  of  ready¬ 
made  political  ideas.  His  loyalty  to  his 
J.  O.  C.  at  times  gets  in  the  way  of  the 
plot,  but  one  has  the  feeling  that  plot 
was  after  all  not  the  chief  consideration 
in  writing  this  novel.  —  Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Henri  de  Monfreid.  Le  Secret  du  lac 
noir.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1940.  272 
pages.  24  francs. — In  his  preface  the 
author  apologizes  “d’etre  sorti  de  ma 
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zeriba  africaine  pour  aller  marauder 
dans  Ic  domaine  du  roman.”  However, 
the  region  of  Provence  where  French¬ 
men  begin  to  have  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Spaniards  is  not  one  totally 
unfamiliar  to  him.  The  contraband istas 
and  the  peasants  who  aid  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them  have  appeared  before 
in  Montfreid’s  short  stories,  and  are  of 
sufficient  interest  to  require  no  apol¬ 
ogy.  What  the  reader  might  obect  to  is 
the  multiplicity  of  heart-rending  adven¬ 
tures  through  which  the  poor  charac¬ 
ters  must  pass  in  order  to  bring  two  of 
them  to  a  somewhat  happy  ending. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jacques  Moreau.  Intelligences  avec 
rennemi.  Paris.  Plon.  1940. 711  pages. 
60  francs. — Courage  is  required  to  start 
this  large  volume  and,  at  times,  per¬ 
severance  to  continue,  but  the  persistent 
reader  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  He  is 
offered  a  panorama  of  European  events 
seen  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  leisure 
class,  and  by  a  German  who  has  had 
to  make  his  own  way.  They  meet  as 
boys  in  1898  when  Pierre  goes  to  school 
in  Germany;  they  correspond  and  visit 
each  other  until  1934  when  a  Nazi  gang 
assassinates  Franz.  The  latter  is  distinct¬ 
ly  of  the  intellectual  progeny  of  Goethe; 
Pierre,  less  sympathetic  at  the  start  to 
democratic  Americans,  learns  much 
from  the  vision  of  his  friend.  The  pair 
“liked  to  believe  themselves  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  a  Franco-German  reconcilia¬ 
tion,”  yet  both  arc  aglow  with  an  ideal¬ 
istic  nationalism.  Pierre,  dismayed  by 
the  rising  post-bellum  individualistic 
anarchy,  from  which  he  foresees  disaster 
to  France,  is  inclined  to  hail  Mussolini 
as  a  Messiah.  This  causes  a  brief  break 
in  the  friendship,  for  Franz  observes 
with  terror  the  beginnings  of  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state  in  Germany.  His  picture  of 
the  growing  popularity  of  Hitler  gains 
in  dramatic  poignancy  as  both  his  wife 
and  son  arc  temporarily  attracted  to  the 
Nazi  cause.  Pierre  finally  secs  the  light: 


“the  Fuehrer  will  consent  to  make  peace 
on  earth  when  he  shall  be  alone  in  it.” 

In  addition  to  the  political  panorama 
of  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth 
century,  there  are  vivid  sketches  of 
landscape,  monuments  and  varying 
manners  of  both  France  and  Germany, 
as  the  young  men  mutually  act  as 
guides.  A  disappointing  feature  of  the 
book  is  Franz’  account  of  his  visit  to 
America.  He  is  supposed  to  have  spent 
some  time  in  Boston,  but  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hint  of  any  intellectual  life  in  that 
center  of  culture.  For  once  his  acumen 
fails  him  badly,  and  his  impressions  re¬ 
call  those  of  the  most  superficial  foreign 
observers  of  our  country. 

Scattered  through  the  book  are  obiter 
dicta  of  great  variety  and  usually  of  keen 
insight.  Pierre  remarks:  “Tolstoi  avait 
sur  I’art  dcs  id6es  tellement  singuli^res 
^  force  d’etre  originales,  qu’il  efit  pu 
tout  aussi  bien  les  garder  pour  lui  seul. 
D’apres  sa  hi^rarchie  des  valeurs  artis- 
tiques,  les  tragiques  Grecs  et  Shakes¬ 
peare  seraient  litt^ralement  ^erases  par 
la  Case  de  Voncle  Tom! . . .  Artiste  mal- 
gri  lui,  et  pi^tre  philosophe,  Tolstoi  n’a- 
vait  pas  quality  pour  parler  sur  la  na¬ 
ture  de  I’art.”  Later,  speaking  of  the  hal¬ 
lucinations  of  certain  extremists,  Franz 
writes:  “On  peut  imaginer  qu’un  pein- 
tre  6prouve  parfois  le  besoin  de  vomir 
son  d^gofit  et  qu’il  s’ex6cute  sur  la  toile 
avec  art  et  rutilence.  Mais  qu’il  fasse 
6cole,  que  ses  disciples  ou  scs  zelatcurs, 
pousses  par  je  ne  sais  quel  freudisme, 
veuillcnt  6riger  en  art  une  manifestation 
scatologique,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  limite  pa- 
reille  perversity !”  Thus  all  readers  may 
find  much  to  glean  from  these  pages,  but 
the  purpose  is  primarily  to  present  the 
background  for  the  world  chaos  in  which 
we  arc  living. 

TTic  reflections  of  Pierre  beside  the 
tomb  of  his  friend  offer  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  book.  “Vieux  Franz, 
j’ai  bien  compris,  va.  Tu  as  voulu  rcs- 
tcr  toi-mcme  dans  un  mondc  mccon- 
naissablc.  . . .  Moi,  je  n’ai  vu  qu’un  cot^ 
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de  la  question,  j’appr^ciais  dans  le  na- 
zisme  la  discipline  et  la  volontc  d’agir: 
tout  ce  qui  manquait  h  mon  pays.  Mais, 
comme  a  Franz.  . . .  comme  a  tant  d’au- 
tres,  il  ne  m’avait  pas  et6  donnc  4  souf- 
frir.  Or  c’est  la  souffrance  qui  nous  en- 
seigne.  S’adapter  ou  mourir.  S’adapter? 
Alors  qu’on  nous  somme  de  renier  tout 
ce  que  nous  aimons?  Non,  ta  vie  en¬ 
dure  fut  une  protestation  contre  un  tel 


d^shonneur.  Et  voilil  pourquoi  ils  t’ont 
visi,  toi,  THomme  de  bien,  leur  ennemi 
de  toujours.” 

This  volume  is  dated  March,  1939. 
A  sequel  is  promised,  with  a  survey  of 
Europe  from  1935  on.  Will  it  ever  be 
published  ?  The  censor  has  left  his  mark 
even  here. — Benj.  M,  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 


Books  in  German 


{Tor  other  Booths  in  German,  see  “Head-Liners") 


*  Karl  Westendorpf.  Der  soziolo- 
gische  Charahter  der  englischen 
Bildersprache.  (“Neue  deutsche  For- 
schungen,”  vol.  273).  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Diinnhaupt.  1939.  321  pages.  14  marks. 
— The  growth  and  structure  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  are  accurate  indexes  to  the  social 
organization  of  any  nation;  and  the 
English  language,  with  the  background 
of  a  comparatively  stable  society  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  offers  a  great  wealth 
of  material  for  a  study  based  on  this 
principle.  However,  Karl  Westendorpf 
has  limited  the  field  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  period  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  order  to  keep  his  book 
in  readable  proportions.  Showing  an 
understanding  for  English  civilization 
unusual  in  a  German,  he  has  explored 
the  figurative  language  based  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  English  life  and  demonstrated 
its  significance  as  a  mirror  of  social 
development.  Although  special  cate¬ 
gories  are  created  for  metaphorical  ex¬ 
pressions  inspired  by  English  Jews,  the 
treatment  is  altogether  objective  in  other 
respects.  Sources  for  the  work  include 


not  only  a  wide  range  of  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  but  also  a  representative 
group  of  recent  authorities  on  political 
science,  sociology,  economics,  and  lin¬ 
guistics.  In  addition,  Westendorpf  has 
exploited  standard  English  periodicals 
such  as  the  weekly  Times,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  Punch.  The  abbrevia¬ 
tions  for  the  sources  are  difficult  to  iden¬ 
tify  easily  until  one  is  well  into  the  book. 
There  is  no  glossary,  but  classified  and 
catchword  indexes  lend  some  value  to 
the  book  as  a  reference  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  companion  volume  on 
American  figurative  speech  will  appear 
in  the  near  future. — Lawrence  Thomp¬ 
son.  Iowa  State  College  Library. 

^  Walter  von  Sanden.  Alles  um  eine 
Mans.  Konigsberg.Grafeund  Unzer. 
66  pages.  2.80  marks. — “Aller  guten 
Dinge  sind  drei”;  the  first  specimen  for 
Germany  of  the  Birch  Mouse  (Sicista 
subtilis  Pall.)  was  found  by  Fraulein 
Mohr,  and  the  second  and  third  by  Herr 
von  Sanden’s  wood-cutters,  the  last  being 
captured  alive!  This  rare  little  mammal 
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with  a  brown  streak  down  its  back  and 
a  very  long  tail  is  a  relic  from  tertiary 
times  that  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
colder  climate  by  prolonged  sleep;  it 
inhabits  steppe-like  regions  in  southern 
Poland  and  Hungary.  The  author,  who 
has  already  written  two  books  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  nature  and  charm  of  style,  describes 
sympathetically  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  small  pet,  and  tells  in  some 
detail  of  the  furore  raised  in  scientific 
circles  over  its  capture.  A  delightful 
little  book  with  a  lovely  colored  plate 
of  the  heroine  of  the  story. — Margaret 
M.  Nice.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

**  W.  Ziegelmayer.  Rohstoff-Fragen 
der  deutschen  V  ol\sern'dhrung. 

Dresden.  Steinkopf.  1939.  320  pages.  12 
marks. — This  third  edition  of  Ziegel- 
mayer’s  study  is  important  not  only  in 
its  specific  reference  to  Germany  but  for 
the  whole  world.  It  treats  of  crude 
wastes  and  their  disposal  by  utilization 
— the  only  rational  economy.  Ziegelma- 
yer  predicts  eventual  first  place  for  dehy¬ 
dration  in  the  prevention  of  waste  by 
food  preservation.  He  urges  increased 
agricultural  production  to  relieve  the 
import  burden  and  release  more  capital 
for  the  purchase  of  necessities  from  for¬ 
eign  sources.  He  emphasizes  the  need  of 
recognizing  values  in  “wastes”  and  in¬ 
completely  utilized  by-products  of  in¬ 
dustry.  He  directs  attention  particularly 
to  the  movement  known  here  as  “farm 
chemurgy.”  The  book  has  some  sixty  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  and  flow  sheets.  Its  scope 
and  nature  are  best  shown  by  excerpts 
from  the  table  of  contents:  rude  pro¬ 
teins;  crude  fats;  soy  beans  as  raw  ma¬ 
terial;  fish,  blood,  yeast,  slaughter-house 
products,  milk,  etc.,  as  raw  materials. 
There  is  considerable  discussion  of  the 
utilization  of  vegetable  and  fruit  wastes, 
as  that  from  apples,  in  which  connection 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  recovery 
and  use  of  pectin.  The  importance  of 
potatoes  as  a  source  of  starch  and  its 


products  is  thoroughly  discussed.  Per¬ 
haps  of  most  technical  interest  is  the 
treatment  of  wood  and  straw,  particu¬ 
larly  the  hydrolysis  of  wood  to  sugar. 
The  book  is  particularly  timely  in  view 
of  world<oncern  over  national  eco¬ 
nomic  self-sufficiency.  —  A.  C.  Shead. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Marschall  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  Chinas 
Kampf.  Translation  by  Dr.  Konrad 
Frantz.  Lucerne.  Vita  Nova  Verlag. 
1940.  102  pages.  3.20  francs. — A  pre¬ 
sentation  of  China’s  case.  China’s  spiri¬ 
tual  background  and  an  interpretation 
of  Christianity  and  communism  form 
an  appropriate  introduction.  The  author 
then  explains  the  present  war  with  Japan 
in  terms  of  veiled  Japanese  imperialist 
aims,  Japan’s  relation  to  the  European 
war,  China’s  attitude  toward  the  world 
conflict,  and  Japanese  and  Chinese  strat¬ 
egy.  Revealing  his  lofty,  unaffected  patri¬ 
otism  and  high  idealism  on  every  page, 
the  marshal  shows  clearly  the  grandeur 
of  his  personality  and  his  ability  as 
statesman  and  military  leader.  The  style 
is  simple,  direct,  earnest,  and  convinc¬ 
ing.  Historical  notes  and  a  geograph¬ 
ical  map  explain  the  context. — R.  Tyson 
Wyckp^.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

^  Oesterheld.  Die  deutsche  Kriegs- 
wirtschaft.  Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner. 
1940.  155  pages.  3  marks. — One  of  the 
marvels  of  history  is  Germany’s  planned 
economy  under  the  Hitler  rcgime.Noth- 
ing  is  wasted,  nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
The  Germans  know  exactly  how  much 
more  fat  can  be  secured  directly  from  a 
hectare  of  rape  than  indirectly  from  a 
hectare  of  oats  or  potatoes.  The  whole 
nation  uses  one  brand  of  soap.  No 
worker  can  change  occupations  with¬ 
out  a  thoroughgoing  examination  of 
his  case  by  a  government  bureau.  Nazi 
Germany  is  a  marvelous  machine,  con¬ 
ceived,  strangely  enough,  by  an  excited 
fanatic  who  may  wreck  it  completely 
in  another  year.  This  little  volume. 
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which  with  extraordinary  clarity  and 
completeness  presents  the  workings  of 
war-time  German  industry,  agriculture, 
transportation,  foreign  trade,  her  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food,  clothing,  shoes  and 
her  pathetic  modicum  of  luxuries,  her 
financial  system  and  her  incredibly 
complicated  social  mechanism,  should 
be — we  seem  driven  to  a  phrase  which 
our  fellow-reviewers  have  worn  to 
tatters — required  reading  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  public  problems  everywhere.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  books  ever 
written,  and  one  of  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Max  Kopp.  Polen.  Zurich  and  New 
York.  Europa  Verlag.  New  York. 

1939.  71  pages.  %  cents. — A  concise  and 
thorough  summary  of  Poland’s  thou¬ 
sand-year-old  history,  beginning  with 
the  Piast  dukes  and  coming  down  to 
October,  1939.  The  treatment  is  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  with  the  topical  theme. 
The  style,  for  all  its  lucidity,  is  strange¬ 
ly  moving.  Every  one  who  tries  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  political  facts  of  our  days 
must  perforce  look  back  into  the  past. 
In  this  book  he  will  visualize  the  Poland 
of  yesterday,  of  today,  and  even  of  to¬ 
morrow.  For  a  people’s  history  is  bound 
to  explain  not  only  its  past  but  its  future 
as  well. — Friedrich  Krause.  New  York 
City. 

*  Sven  Hedin.  Fiinfzig  Jahre  Deutsch¬ 
land.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1939.  256 

pages.  5  and  6  marks. — Sven  Hedin’s 
reputation  may  lead  some  readers  to  at¬ 
tach  an  importance  to  his  book  which  is 
not  justified  by  its  contents.  His  reports 
concerning  his  personal  relations  with 
outstanding  Germans  during  the  last 
fifty  years  are  neither  of  general  interest 
nor  especially  typical  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Germany  during  this  period. 
Only  those  reports  come  alive  which 
concern  persons  connected  with  Sven 
Hedin’s  activities  in  his  special  field, 
like  his  teacher,  Freiherr  Ferdinand 


von  Richthofen;  the  explorer  Dr.  Albert 
Tafel;  and  the  ingenious  airplane  con 
structor  Hugo  Junkers.  The  reports 
often  betray  a  rather  naive  pride  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  great  names,  and  this 
pride  makes  Sven  Hedin  blind  to  the 
shadows.  He  sees  only  light  and  glory 
when  he  speaks  of  Hindenburg,  Luden- 
dorff,  von  Tirpitz  and  other  personali¬ 
ties  whose  importance  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  that  his 
condemnation  of  the  Russian  Bolshevists 
could  be  turned  against  the  Nazi  r/gime 
without  changing  one  word. 

The  objectivity  of  Sven  Hedin’s  view¬ 
point  is  illustrated  by  a  short  remark 
contained  in  the  chapter  on  General  von 
Seeckt.  He  met  this  distinguished  offi¬ 
cer  in  1933  and  learned  from  him  of  the 
taking  over  of  the  German  government 
by  Hitler.  He  comments:  “From  then 
on  I  glanced  over  English  language 
newspapers  as  mere  curiosities,  and  only 
when  I  could  not  help  it.”  (!!!) — Adel- 
heid  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Matth.  Claudius.  Briefe  I.  Briefe  an 
Freunde.  Hrsg.  v.  Hans  Jessen.  Ber- 
lin-Steglitz.  Eckart  Verlag.  1938.  455 
pages.  8.75  marks. — Despite  the  ever 
growing  liking  that  people  have  taken 
to  Claudius,  there  is  no  standard  edition 
of  his  works  that  would  appeal  to  a 
booklover  to-day,  nor  is  there  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  But  here  we  receive  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  letters,  well  put  up  and  ex¬ 
pertly  collected.  Among  the  earlier  ad¬ 
dressees  are  Gerstenberg,  Schonborn, 
Lavater,  Herder,  Vosz;  among  the 
younger  ones,  Stolberg,  Nicolovius, 
Varnhagen.  To  have  all  these  letters  in 
a  handy  volume  will  make  it  easier  for 
the  historian  to  see  Claudius  in  his  en¬ 
vironment,  and  yet — Claudius  does  not 
quite  fully  appear  in  his  letters.  He  does 
not  say  very  much  when  he  writes.  He 
was  one  of  those  personalities  that  one 
must  have  seen  in  his  small  narrow 
circle  in  order  to  appreciate  him,  and 
very  litde  of  the  love  and  veneration 
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bestowed  upon  him  by  his  friends,  who 
thus  knew  him,  appears  in  these  letters. 
The  letters  to  Claudius  would  probably 
give  a  better  picture  of  his  nature. 

These  Claudius  letters  will  not  open 
to  us  any  new  deep  insights;  hardly  any 
one  will  read  from  cover  to  cover  un¬ 
less  he  be  a  scholar;  but  even  one  who 
is  not  a  historian  of  litterature,  will 
enoy  reading  in  them.  For  Claudius  was 
a  great  human  man. — Heinrich  Meyer. 
Rice  Institute. 

Richard  Plaut.  Taschenhuch  des 

Films.  Kleiner  Fiihrer  fiir  den  in- 
telligenten  Filmbesucher.  Zurich.  Al¬ 
bert  Zust.  1938.  160  pages.  5.50  Swiss 
francs. — This  slender  volume  has  more 
fulness  of  information  than  many  pon¬ 
derous  tomes  on  this  subject.  The  author 
has  put  together  in  conveniently  synop¬ 
tic  form  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
written  up  to  the  present  on  this  theme 
which  science  has  so  unfortunately  ne¬ 
glected.  The  manual  is  international 
and  free  from  prejudice;  it  covers  the 
film  production  of  Germany,  the  United 
States,  England  and  France.  One  can 
understand  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
painstaking  labor  of  years.  But  it  is  easy 
to  read,  amusingly  written,  and  now 
and  then  positively  brilliant  in  its  for¬ 
mulation  of  conclusions.  By  the  time  he 
has  reached  the  middle  of  the  book, 
the  well-informed  reader  has  come  to 
realize  that  the  author  is  not  merely 
reporting  what  others  have  written.  He 
offers  analyses  which  are  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  literature  of  the 
cinema.  The  artistic  profiles  of  three 
great  directors,  G.  W.  Pabst,  Rcn6  Clair 
and  Fritz  Lang,  are  impressively  pre¬ 
sented,  and  several  amusing  chapters 
deal  with  the  news-reel,  the  educational 
film,  and  Walt  Disney.  Both  teachers 
and  students  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
stimulus  in  the  little  book.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  book  for  the  specialist  as  for  the 
intelligent  layman;  it  will  appeal  to  all 
readers  who  find  the  theories  of  the 


“British  school”  over-tedious  and  who 
arc  nevertheless  desirous  of  arriving  at 
a  better  understanding  of  the  youngest 
of  the  arts. — Dieter  Cunz.  University  of 
Maryland. 

*  Thomas  Ring.  Der  Mensch  im 

Schicl^salsfeld.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 

Vcrlagsanstalt.  1941.  561  pages. — This 
work  first  investigates  the  relation  of 
scientific  causality  in  object-thinking  to 
axiological  or  final  determination  by 
organic  “wholes.”  The  main  part  of  the 
treatise  is  devoted  to  a  cosmic  psychol¬ 
ogy,  in  which  the  old  astrological  signs 
for  the  star-gods  are  thought  together 
with  the  stories  of  the  Greek  and  Ger¬ 
manic  myths;  and  this  whole  complex  of 
“cosmo-biological  powers”  is  integrated 
with  the  traditional  distinctions  of  phil¬ 
osophical  disciplines.  This  latter  attempt 
is  the  most  original  part  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  suggestive  and 
stimulating  philosophy  and  psychology 
in  these  poetic  analogies  but  there  is 
also  the  usual  weakness  of  such  specula¬ 
tive  thinking:  the  reviewer  docs  not  sec 
any  kind  of  necessity  in  identifying 
astronomic  data  with  social  and  indi¬ 
vidual  values  of  life,  although  he  is 
hospitable  to  the  general  hypothesis  of 
the  organic  interrelatedness  of  natural 
and  social  phenomena.  In  a  word:  it 
seems  to  him  a  symbolic  or  aesthetic 
thinking  without  critical  awareness  of 
its  limitations. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Giulio  Bevilacqua.  Christ  sei  Christ. 

Einsicdeln.  Benziger.  164  pages. 

2.70  and  3.50  marks. — ^Thc  author  has 
himself  achieved  the  not  unusual  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  soldier  of  his  King  to  the 
service  of  The  King.  Once  a  brave  Al¬ 
pine-Lieutenant,  in  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns  during  World  War  I,  he  turned 
monk  and  became  a  world-apostle.  Hb 
thesis:  that  Christianity  demands  the  ul- 
timates  in  obedience,  courage  and  sacri¬ 
fice;  that  the  religion  of  the  Christ  is  the 
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greatest  factor  in  the  world-scene  of 
shifting  powers,  leaders,  empires;  which 
come  and  go  as  ephemeridae.  All  true! 
Yet  the  ancient  division  of  “the  Church 
and  the  World,”  and,  even,  “the  World 
versus  the  Church,”  continues  to  dis¬ 
tress,  divide  and  confuse  the  loyalties  of 
men  and  peoples.  But,  as  said  a  great 
American,  “if  this  life  is  not  a  real  fight, 
it  certainly  looks  and  feels  like  it.”  Since 
reform  movements  and  crusades  have, 
no  doubt,  served  a  purpose,  but  have, 
for  the  crusaders,  always  resulted  in 
dreadful  “hang-overs’”  and  disappoint¬ 
ed  hopes,  doesn’t  it  seem  that  the  author 
is  right  in  his  contention  that  the  ul¬ 
timate  of  this  immortal  issue  is  in  di¬ 
vine  rather  than  mortal  keeping? — John 
F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

^  Martin  Dibelius.  Britisches  Chris- 
tentum  und  Britische  Weltmacht. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  66 
pages.  80  pfennigs. — A  little  work  of 
deepest  moment  by  the  internationally 
recognized  Bible-scholar,  deserving  of 
most  careful  consideration  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  The  historic  German 
church  has  since  Luther  separated 
church  and  state,  giving  loyalty  to  the 
state  but  seeking  “the  kingdom  of  God 
that  is  not  of  this  world.”  The  Protes¬ 
tantism  of  Britain,  however,  influenced 
in  part  by  Calvin,  but  more  by  the 
Church  of  England,  has  unconsciously 
identified  political  and  commercial 
supremacy  with  its  own  type  of  religion. 
In  USA:  a  President  declared  in  a 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  in  the 
1920’s,  that  God  had  recognized  Amer¬ 
ican  moral  excellence  by  appropriate 
rewards  of  natural  and  material  bounty. 
For  American  psychology  is  conditioned 
by  English  culture. 

The  booklet  may  be  timed  by  the 
second  World  War.  But  the  thesis  is 
the  firm  conviction  of  practically  all 
the  European  continent  and  that  portion 
of  Asia  and  Africa  that  is  conscious  of 


the  inter-action  of  the  world  religions. 
This  fact  can  be  ignored  only  at  the 
price  of  complete  miscomprehension,  as 
was  sadly  illustrated  at  a  recent  World 
Conference  of  Religion  where  the 
Anglo-Saxon  section  of  the  Ecumenical 
movement  chided  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  because  of  its  hostility  to  the  Con¬ 
fessional  Church,  thereby  promptly 
alienating  an  important  sector  of  conti¬ 
nental  religion.  Amazing  is,  most  of  all, 
the  blithe  unawareness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  of  this  irreconcilable  con¬ 
flict  between  these  two  leading  points 
of  view  as  to  the  relationships  between 
church  and  state. 

The  new  Ecumenical  Church  is  not 
so  certain  of  general  acceptance  as  is 
commonly  supposed  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  for  reasons  here  cited, 
which  arc  the  burden  of  this  litde  work. 
— John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

^  A.  R.  Hohlfcld.  Zur  Textgestedtung 
der  neueren  Faustausgaben.  (Re¬ 
print  from  Monatshefte  fiir  Deutschen 
Unterricht)  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  1940.  23  pages. — 
A  clear  and  unpretentious  discussion  of 
the  complex  problems  which  faced  the 
scholarly  compilers  of  the  Wortindex 
zu  Goethes  Faust.  The  reader  learns  how 
these  problems  received  the  only  solu¬ 
tions  that  seemed  possible  or  admissible 
under  given  circumstances.  He  is  likely 
to  lose  some  of  his  faith  in  the  Wit- 
kowski  editions  and  to  approve  the 
sound  innovations  of  Heckcr.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  reforms  of  the  latter 
will  ultimately  find  general  recognition, 
in  view  of  the  still  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  textual  deviations  in  the  editions 
of  Erich  Schmidt,  Witkowski,  Petsch, 
Trendelenburg,  Graf  and  Noch — that 
is  to  say,  the  “neueren  Faustausgaben” 
or  “Vulgata-Ausgabcn”  of  Professor 
Hohlfeld’s  paper. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Giintcr  Mohlc.  Das  Europabild 
Mar\  T wains.  Neuc  Deutsche  For- 
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schungen,  Bd.  275.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Diinnhaupt.  1940. — Mark  Twain,  a 
“typical  product  of  the  American  Mid¬ 
dle  West  pioneer  period,”  is  here  stud¬ 
ied  as  an  independent  critic  of  “Old 
European”  art  and  manners,  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  these  more  sentimental  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  past  and  its  remains,  Irving 
and  Hawthorne.  Two  thirds  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  devoted  to  a  description,  based 
largely  on  recent  American  scholarship, 
of  the  19th  century  West,  of  Mark 
Twain’s  youth  and  of  Irving’s  and  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  pictures  of  the  European  and 
especially  of  the  English  scene.  The  sub¬ 
ject  proper  of  the  book,  Mark  Twain’s 
Europabild,  is  developed  through  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  A  Connecticut  Yanf{ee  at  King 
Arthur  s Court  Sindoilnnocents  Abroad; 
the  importance  of  the  latter  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  American  independence  of 
European  culture  is  fully  grasped;  the 
bitterness  of  the  Yankee’s  attack  on 
European  worship  of  the  good  old  days 
loses  nothing  in  summary,  especially 
where  England’s  cant  and  undemo¬ 
cratic  snobbery  are  concerned.  In  short, 
though  nothing  is  said  of  Twain’s  satire 
on  German  manners  and  the  German 
language,  no  opportunity  is  missed  to 
point  out  his  devastating  criticism  of 
the  English  and  their  ways,  and  his 
sturdy  pride  in  American  size,  simpli¬ 
city  and  really  democratic  energy. 
Quoted  with  approval  is  Twain’s 
phrase:  “The  only  thing  worth  holding 
on  to  about  the  past  is  that  it  is  past,” 
words  that  to  a  young  German  seem 
prophetic  of  the  spirit  of  20th  century 
Europe,  now,  according  to  its  leaders, 
trying  to  build  a  new  order  by  destroy¬ 
ing  old  privileges  and  ways  of  life. 
Twain’s  ridicule  of  relic  worship,  his 
pointed  contrasts  between  European 
palaces  and  hovels,  his  refusal  to  bow 
the  knee  to  traditional  academic  values 
in  art  and  literature,  his  hatred  of  “sham 
sentimentality,”  are  all,  to  Gunter 
Mohle,  admirable  expressions  of  the 
kind  of  independence  that  marks  a  de¬ 


finite  divorce  of  American  culture  from 
its  European  forbears.  “Eine  neuc,  eine 
durch  und  durch  amerikanische  Geis- 
tigkeit  ist  angebrochen.”  And  yet,  to  a 
German  a  tragic  fact,  common  blood  and 
speech  united  England  and  the  United 
States  even  in  Mark  Twain’s  opinion, 
and  in  spite  of  his  criticisms,  such  a 
union  is  a  ‘political  reality”  for  which 
Germans  must  regretfully  allow. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Gertrud  Grote,  compiler.  Ein  ge- 
treues  Herze  wissen.  Liebcsgedichtc 
und  Liebeslieder.  Miinchen.  Langen- 
Miiller.  1939.  63  pages.  50  pfennigs. — 
No  other  country  has  produced  as  much 
spontaneous  and  wcll<onstructed  “sen¬ 
timental”  poetry  as  Germany.  When 
Gertrud  Grote  undertook  to  compile 
for  the  Langen-Miiller  Junge  Reihe 
series  a  booklet  of  standard  poetry  on 
“Mother”  and  another  on  “I^ve,”  the 
hardest  part  of  her  task  must  have  been 
the  labor  of  exclusion.  This  group  of  55 
love-poems  from  34  authors,  whose 
tide  is  the  first  line  of  Paul  Fleming’s 
musical  Ued  der  Treue,  and  whose  or¬ 
namental  first  page  is  the  irresistible 

Dd  bist  min,  ich  bin  din: 

des  solt  dd  gewis  sin. 

dd  bist  beslozzen 

in  minem  herzen: 

verlorn  ist  daz  sluzzeltn: 

du  muost  och  immer  darinne  sin, 

might  almost  as  beautifully  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  55  other  poems  from  34  other 
authors.  The  chief  criticism  of  this  col¬ 
lection  could  have  been  made  without 
opening  the  book.  An  alleged  anthol¬ 
ogy  which  ignores  the  greatest  of  all 
German  lyricists  because  he  was  of  the 
same  race  as  the  unsurpassed  poets  of 
the  Bible,  is  no  anthology  at  all. — R. 
T.H. 

^  Oskar  Seidlin.  Mein  Bilderbuch. 

Zurich-New  York.  Verlag  Oprecht. 
1938.  72  pages.  5  Swiss  francs. — Our 
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tearful,  hurried  time  seems  to  have 
little  interest  in  lyric  poetry.  One  is  al¬ 
most  surprised  to  discover  that  there  are 
still  men  and  women  who  read  poetry, 
and  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  even 
more  to  find  men  and  women  who 
write  poetry.  And  this  state  of  affairs 
makes  this  collection  of  verses  all  the 
more  remarkable.  You  turn  the  leaves, 
lay  the  book  aside,  and  a  few  days  later, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  lines  from  it  are  sounding 
in  your  ear;  you  pick  the  book  up  and 
begin  to  read  again,  to  yourself  and 
then  aloud.  These  fifty  pages  reveal  a 
degree  of  poetic  power  which  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  found  often  in  the  poetic 
attempts  of  recent  years.  The  technical 
skill  of  the  young  author  is  astonishing 
— his  command  of  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
the  responsible  accuracy  of  his  phrasing. 
His  gamut  is  surprisingly  wide:  aus¬ 
tere,  accurately  measured  sonnets  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  softest  and  most  liberal 
forms.  As  the  tide  has  warned  us,  the 
dominadng  factor  everywhere  is  the 
plastic  shape  which  his  visions  assume. 
What  passionate  emotion  trembles 
through  the  poem  to  KleistI  What 
classic  calm  and  clear  splendor  lies  over 
the  Ruine  im  Weinbergl  What  vivid¬ 
ness  of  color  and  form  is  revealed  in  the 
Rote  Tulpe!  With  what  playful  grace 
the  poet  breathes  his  Renoir:  Boulevard 
im  Friihlingl  No  one  who  in  the  noisy 
confusion  of  our  days  has  remained  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  music  of  a  phrase,  to  the 
melody  of  a  stanza,  will  be  disappointed 
in  this  little  book. — Dieter  Cunz.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

^  Hans  Fallada.  Kleiner  Mann,  gro¬ 
sser  Mann — alles  vertauscht;  oder 
Max  Schreyvogels  Last  und  Lust  des 
Geldes.  Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  1940.  412 
pages.  6.50  marks. — Money,  itself  im¬ 
mutable,  causes  profound  changes  in 
him  who  owns  it.  Schreyvogel  and  his 
litde  family  find  themselves  catapulted 
by  an  inheritance  out  of  obscurity  and 


near  poverty  into  the  ownership  of  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  large  estate.  The  litde  man 
becomes  a  big  man,  but  wealth  comes 
near  turning  his  head  and  starting  him 
on  the  road  to  perdition.  His  brave  wife 
saves  him  from  ignominy  and  the  curse 
of  the  money  by  launching  a  philan¬ 
thropic  project  with  the  inherited  cap¬ 
ital. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person 
and  in  retrospect  by  the  hero  himself, 
now  a  grandfather.  Fallada,  the  psycho¬ 
analyst  and  philosopher,  confines  him¬ 
self  to  a  demonstration  of  victorious, 
common  decency;  he  has  no  axes  to 
grind.  Those  who  enjoyed  Kleiner 
Mann,  was  nun?  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  this  book. — Fritz  Frauchi- 
ger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Yakub  Kadri.  Der  Fremdling.  Ger¬ 
man  Translauon  by  Max  Schultz. 
Leipzig.  A.  H.  Payne.  1939.  304  pages. 
— This  novel  describes  a  historical  ad¬ 
venture  we  have  seen  ourselves:  the  war 
of  independence  of  Kemal  Pacha 
against  die  Greeks  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Turkish  Republic  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  difficuldes  of  this  task 
arc  shown  by  describing  an  Anatolian 
village,  where  an  injured  officer  of  the 
world  war  comes  to  stay.  Even  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  this  village  by  the  Greek  army 
cannot  extinguish  the  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  farmers  and  the  officer, 
brought  up  in  the  Western  surroundings 
of  Istambul.  The  main  characters  come 
alive  for  the  reader  and  the  war  scenes 
arc  painted  with  such  realism  that  they 
might  be  an  actual  pattern  for  pacifist 
propaganda.  The  German  translation 
will  make  this  interesting  book  avail¬ 
able  to  a  wide  reading  public. — Hans 
Carl  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Die  vertauschten 
Kopje.  Einc  indischc  Lcgcndc. 
Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischcr.NewYork. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  1940.  230  pages. 
$2.00. — An  odd  version  of  the  Eternal 
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Triangle  theme;  something  like  Noel 
Coward’s  “Design  for  Living”  in  the 
guise  of  an  Oriental  tale;  pure  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  tradition.  Husband,  bo¬ 
som  friend,  wife.  Husband  enters  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Great  Mother,  and  cuts  off 
his  own  head.  (“Let  no  one  imagine,”, 
adds  the  narrator,  “that  this  is  an  easy 
thing  to  do.”)  Friend  follows  his  steps, 
and  his  example:  off  with  his  head.  Wife 
is  about  to  strangle  herself:  “Don’t,” 
says  the  voice  of  the  Great  Mother; 
“put  the  heads  back  on  the  necks — and 
be  sure  you  put  them  right  side  fore¬ 
most — invoke  my  name;  and  husband 
and  friend  will  be  as  good  as  new.” 
Wife  puts  the  heads  back;  but  in  her 
pardonable  flurry  (or  with  some  uncon¬ 
fessed  intent),  she  exchanges  them: 
friend’s  head  on  husband’s  body,  and 
vice  versa.  Now,  whose  wife  is  she? 
Wife  of  the  head,  or  wife  of  the  body? 
All  three  decide  to  consult  a  godly  man, 
who  dwells  in  a  solitude  swarming 
with  hermits.  I  shall  not  spoil  your 
pleasure  by  revealing  what  the  saint 
decides,  nor  the  physiological  and  psy¬ 
chological  results,  nor  the  deep  philo¬ 
sophical  implications  of  the  whole 
thing.  Like  many  works  of  Mann’s  (cf. 
Lotte  in  Weimar),  this  is  rather  slow 
getting  under  way.  But  the  very  delib¬ 
erateness  has  an  ironic  charm.  A  minor 
book,  but  as  the  blurb  has  it,  “ein  echter 
Thomas  Mann.”  —  Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Ernst  Otto  Marti.  Menschen  am 
Berge.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  1939.  346  pages.  6.75  Swiss 
francs. — It  is  our  judgment  that  Ernst 
Otto  Marti  belongs  with  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  talents  of  the  younger  generation 
in  Switzerland.  His  latest  novel  returns 
to  the  theme  which  he  handled  success¬ 
fully  in  his  first  book  Die  Strasse  nach 
Tschamutt;  the  collision  of  our  mod¬ 
ern,  mechanized  age  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  conservative  world  of  men  in  the 
mountains,  the  Alps.  A  stubborn  strug¬ 


gle  breaks  out  between  the  enterprising 
promoter  from  the  city  in  the  valley  and 
the  suspicious,  stiff-necked  peasants  in 
the  mountains,  who  will  not  allow  a  part 
of  the  village  land  to  be  flooded  and 
transformed  into  a  reservoir.  Inter¬ 
woven  in  this  struggle  are  the  private 
fortunes  of  the  young  peasant  Heinz 
Buol,  who  in  the  end  becomes  the  me¬ 
diator  between  the  two  parties.  Marti 
proves  again  his  happy  talent  for  weav¬ 
ing  together  legend  and  reality  and  thus 
lifting  the  primitive  theme  into  the  realm 
of  myth.  The  shy,  hard  types  of  moun¬ 
tain  peasants  are  admirably  character¬ 
ized.  And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark 
that  one  catches,  even  in  this  literary 
German,  the  tart  flavor  of  the  Swiss 
dialect — which  is  very  important  in  a 
Swiss  book. — Dieter  Cunz,  University 
of  Maryland. 

*  Ernst  Emil  Ronner.  Fohnsturm. 
'  Roman  unter  jungen  Menschen.  St. 
Gallen.  Buchhandlung  der  Evange- 
lischen  Gesellschaft.  1939.  284  pages. 
6.80  Swiss  francs. — E.  E.  Ronner  is  well 
known  in  Switzerland  as  a  writer  of 
juveniles.  This  last  book  of  his,  like  the 
others,  has  youth  characters,  but  this 
time  he  is  addressing  adults.  In  the  circle 
of  young  persons  whom  we  come  to 
know  here,  all  the  problems  and  per¬ 
plexities  arise  with  which  a  twenty-year- 
old  is  likely  to  be  confronted,  and  all 
these  questions,  private,  political  or  uni¬ 
versal,  are  discussed  seriously  and  pene- 
tratingly.  The  monumental  background 
of  the  Alpine  landscape  furnishes  the 
proper  setting  for  the  great  ideas  and 
plans  of  these  young  Titans.  The  book 
is  written  with  the  same  lightness  of 
touch,  the  same  command  of  elegant 
and  easy  narrative  style,  which  we  have 
come  to  know  in  the  earlier  works  of 
this  author. — Dieter  Cunz.  University 
of  Maryland. 

Paula  Stuck.  Frauen  sind  l^omisch. 

Locarno.  Verbano-Verlag.  1938.  244 
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pages.  5.50  Swiss  francs. — This  second 
novel  by  Paula  Stuck  is  a  little  sophis¬ 
ticated  and,  in  view  of  the  present 
tragedy  in  Europe,  a  bit  heart-rending. 
The  title  might  be  rendered  into  Eng¬ 
lish  as  “Women  are  strange  in  their  love 
affairs."  Bea,  a  soft,  clinging  type,  and 
Gen,  a  more  independent,  athletic  sort, 
were  childhood  friends  in  Heidelberg. 
The  way  in  which  their  love-lives  be¬ 
come  involved  with  the  Englishmen 
Berkeley,  Ewald  de  Vries,  and  Kay 
Brett,  and  with  the  Brazilian  Roberto 
de  Santa  Vittoria  and  Dr.  Brusch  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  forms  the  thread  of  the  story.  There 
is  also  Tigi,  a  tragic  figure,  who  takes 
her  love  more  seriously,  to  the  point  of 
suicide.  Hie  contrasting  of  the  reactions 
of  these  three  women  is  very  skillfully 
done.  There  is  very  little  local  color. 
Between  England,  Germany,  and  Switz¬ 
erland  we  are  hardly  made  aware  of  a 
language  difference,  much  less  of  the 
political  tension  which  was  leading  up 
to  Munich.  The  Americans  and  the 
French  are  viewed  with  a  more  distant 
eye  and  furnish  brief  comic  contrasts. 
The  book  moves  swifdy  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  remarkably  vivid.  Those  who 
are  not  prone  to  nostalgia  over  the  “good 
old  days"  will  find  this  story  entertain¬ 
ing. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

*  Bernhard  Voigt.  Der  SudaJrihjini- 
sche  Lederstrumpf.  I.  Die  Vortre\- 
l{er.  1934.  336  pp.  3  maps.  II.  Die 
deutsche  Landnahme.  1936.  374  pp.  2 
maps,  chronological  table.  III.  Die 
Farmer  vom  Seeis-Rivier.  1936.  417 
pages.  4  maps.  Potsdam.  Voggenreiter. — 
This  is  novelized  history  of  a  high 
order.  The  author,  who  was  once  some¬ 
thing  like  a  school  superintendent  in 
Southwest  Africa,  and  who  must  have 
gathered  both  facts  and  impressions 
systematically  and  on  a  broad  scale,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  giving  a  sort  of  sweep¬ 
ing  survey  of  the  entire  history  of  the 
German  colonial  venture.  With  true 


German  thoroughness,  he  begins  far 
back  of  the  actual  German  settlements, 
and  his  first  volume  is  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  the  northward  treks  of  the 
Boers,  seeking  a  free  land  uncontrolled 
by  British  rule,  but  encountering  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  in  front  of  them, 
and  harassed  by  the  British  in  rear  and 
flank. 

Rather  shrewdly  he  devises  the  con¬ 
necting  thread  that  weaves  the  various 
episodes,  widely  separated  in  space  and 
time,  into  a  unifi^  if  loosely  knitted 
fabric:  the  German  youth  Fritz  Helling, 
his  spirit  seared  for  life  by  the  savage 
murder  of  his  sweetheart,  serves  as  the 
roving,  restless  embodiment  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  can  thus  take  us  far  and  wide 
through  the  South  African  lands.  With 
Fritz  goes  as  running  mate  a  native  of 
bizarre  but  essentially  lovable  character, 
who  not  only  acts  as  interpreter,  mentor, 
and  guide,  but  helps  to  lighten  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  narrative  with  touches  of 
humor. 

The  same  Fritz  Helling,  who  acquires 
eventually  the  nickname  “Leather¬ 
stocking,"  not  too  much  to  his  own 
liking,  joins  the  first  volume  to  the 
second,  which  his  death  terminates. 
Here,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  author 
traces  the  first  beginnings  of  definite 
German  colonization,  together  with  the 
inevitable  native  wars  of  that  period. 
A  chronological  table  helps  to  put  the 
happenings  in  their  proper  sequence, 
maps  show  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  places,  while  the  several  narra¬ 
tives  sketch  landscape  features  as  well  as 
the  dominant  personalities  of  the  time. 
Footnotes  show  that  the  author  is  more 
concerned  with  fact  than  fiction. 

With  the  death  of  Helling  the  author 
had  the  problem  of  connecting  his  third 
volume  with  the  other  two.  This  he 
achieves  by  carrying  over  some  of  the 
German  farmers  from  the  second 
volume  and  following  up  their  fortunes, 
also  by  allowing  the  shadow  of  Leather- 
stocking  to  fall  on  this  sequel,  while  the 
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name  itself  is  passed  on  in  some  degree 
to  the  “hero”  of  the  third  volume,  Heinz 
Siegert,  whose  love-story — good  and 
approved  novel  technique — constitutes 
the  backbone  of  the  plot.  This  story  is 
handled  very  well,  and  in  conseqeunce 
the  trilogy,  so  far  from  thinning  out  to¬ 
ward  the  end,  gathers  force  and  interest; 
in  some  ways  the  third  volume  is  the 
best  of  the  three.  Together  the  three  vol¬ 
umes  present  an  admirable  record  of  the 
entire  century,  and  the  author  has  the 
good  sense  to  conclude  with  the  hopeful 
period  of  fresh  German  colonization 
after  the  World  War.  He  also  observes 
commendable  moderation  in  regard  to 


the  British,  whom  he  naturally  shows 
in  their  most  unfavorable  light. 

While  this  trilogy  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  “literature,”  it  has  great 
merits,  and  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion 
the  task  that  Voigt  set  himself  has  been 
so  well  done  that  one  can  hardly  Hnd 
any  fault  with  it.  The  trilogy  can  be 
cordially  commended  to  those  who 
would  like  a  painless  introduction  to  the 
history  of  German  Southwest  Africa; 
the  third  volume  alone  will  serve  very 
well  interested  persons  whose  reading 
time  is  limited. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bookj  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners") 


^  Santiago  Hernandez  Ruiz  and  Do¬ 
mingo  Tirado  Benedi.  La  ciencia  de 
la  educacidn.  Tomo  II.  Mexico.  Atlante. 
1940.  344  pages. — This  volume  presents 
a  wealth  of  detail  relating  to  the  mani¬ 
fold  phases  of  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education,  set  forth  in  language 
whose  variety  and  competence  prove  the 
equipment  of  the  authors  for  the  am¬ 
bitious  task  they  have  set  themselves. 
These  crowded  pages,  part  of  them  in 
small  print,  are  completed  with  indexes 
both  of  names  and  of  matter,  together 
with  three  lengthy  appendices.  The  first 
of  these  lists  the  professional  educa¬ 
tional  periodicals,  past  and  present,  of 
most  of  the  world  (U.S.  45;  Germany 
55;  in  French  71).  The  second  records 
European  and  American  legislation  and 
practice  in  relation  to  pedagogy  and  edu¬ 
cational  organization,  brought  almost 
down  to  date.  The  third,  through  70  pa¬ 


ges  of  small  print,  describes  the  pedago¬ 
gical  ideas  of  106  educational  guides  and 
mentors  from  Socrates  to  the  present. 
Contributions  to  educational  thought 
through  the  centuries  (but  especially  in 
recent  times)  are  weighed  meticulously, 
tirelessly,  sanely.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
impressive  work  from  a  neighboring 
country  is  closed  to  our  own  educators 
by  the  barrier  of  language. — 5.  M.  With¬ 
ers.  Athens,  West  Virginia. 

^  George  H.  Jaffin.  Los  modos  de  ini- 
ciacidn  del  contralor  judicial  de  la 
constitucionalidad  de  las  leyes  en  los 
Estados  Unidos. — Dr.  Roberto  Pecach. 
...en  la  Republica  Argentina. — Buenos 
Aires.  Ediciones  de  la  Revista  Universi- 
taria  “Juridicas  y  Sociales.”  1939.  45 
pages,  large  octavo. — Most  citizens  of 
the  United  States  do  not  realize  how 
much  the  institutions  of  our  federal 
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republic  have  influenced  those  of  sister 
federations  in  the  western  hemisphere 
in  general  and  of  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  in  particular.  Even  to  lawyers  or¬ 
dinarily  well  versed  in  constitutional 
law,  it  will  come  as  something  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  learn  that  the  institution  of 
judicial  supremacy  in  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  a  written  constitu¬ 
tion  flourishes  in  full  vigor  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  For  that  reason,  if  no  other,  two 
recent  essays  on  methods  of  securing  ju¬ 
dicial  review  on  questions  of  constitu¬ 
tionality  in  the  Argentine  and  in  the 
United  States  deserve  wide  attention. 
To  the  American  lawyer,  the  chief 
interest  in  Mr.  Jafhn’s  article  lies  in  the 
development  of  the  theme  that,  in  place 
of  our  original  doctrine  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  judicial  review  was  exercised 
only  as  questions  of  constitutionality 
arose  incidentally  in  ordinary  litigation 
between  private  parties,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “test  case”  and  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  by  injunction  and  by  declaratory 
judgment  have  resulted  in  a  specialized 
form  of  raising  constitutional  issues  in 
litigation  undertaken  particularly  for 
that  purpose.  True  as  this  is,  perhaps 
in  an  article  for  foreign  readers  it  would 
have  been  well  to  point  out  that  the  older 
practice  of  deciding  constitutional  issues 
arising  incidentally  in  ordinary  private 
litigation  still  exists.  To  us  of  the  North 
American  States,  Dr.  Pecach’s  scholarly 
article  on  the  Argentine  practice  is  of 
particular  interest  because  it  shows  how 
strikingly  the  Argentinian  institutions 
and  problems  of  judicial  review,  and 
the  practice  and  procedure,  paralleled 
those  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
United  States.  The  chief  difference 
seems  to  lie  in  the  unavailability  under 
the  civil  law  of  the  injunction,  and  the 
lack  of  provision  for  declaratory  judg¬ 
ments.  In  view  of  the  agitation  which 
so  long  has  prevailed  among  us  against 
“government  by  injunction,”  and  the 
tendency  to  restrict  by  legislation  the 
employment  of  that  writ  in  constitu¬ 


tional  and  other  public  law  cases,  it  is 
interesting  that  Dr.  Pecach  regrets  that 
the  Argentine  courts  lack  the  power  to 
issue  injunctions.  These  essays  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  lucid,  non-technical  language  and 
will  be  of  interest  even  to  those  un¬ 
learned  in  the  law. — Maurice  H.  Mer¬ 
rill.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Ernesto  Nelson.  Algunos  puntos  bd- 
sicos  para  la  reforma  de  la  ensenan- 
za  media.  Buenos  Aires.  Bernab^.  1940. 
110  pages.  1.50  pesos. — After  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  free  public  schools  in  the  South 
American  countries,  Canada,  United 
States  and  Europe  (covering  Austria, 
Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Poland),  showing  Argentina 
far  behind,  and  France  leading  in 
Europe,  this  writer  accords  the  United 
States  the  leading  place  in  adolescent 
education,  truly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  youth,  either  as  preparation  for  life 
or  for  further  study  at  the  University. 
His  thesis  is  that  “uniformity  is  the 
curse  of  education.”  He  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  principle  of  democracy 
as  working  in  the  life  of  the  child,  based 
on  recognition  of  individual  aptitudes. 
Very  much  to  the  point. — Tatiana  W. 
Boldyreff.  Batde  Creek,  Michigan. 

*  I^aac  Guzmin  Valdivia.  El  destino 
de  MSxico.  Mexico.  Botas.  1939.  200 
pages. — Mexico  is  in  a  bad  way,  says 
Senor  Guzmdn  Valdivia,  and  no  doubt 
many  will  agree  with  him.  Few,  how¬ 
ever,  will  accept  the  cure  he  offers.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  return  to  the  solid 
virtues  of  colonial  days.  Perhaps  he 
doesn't  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  for 
him  the  salvation  of  Mexico  is  “Hispa- 
nidad”  for  which  the  character  of  the 
Mexican  is  innately  adapted.  Since  the 
Spanish  tradition  upon  which  he  bases 
his  hope  is  exclusively  pre-republican, 
it  is  the  restoration  of  the  social  and 
spiritual  values  of  vice-regal  days  that 
he  seeks.  He  is,  moreover,  consistent  in 
his  point  of  view.  “Yankee  Imperial- 
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ism”  and  “Bolshevism”  amount  to  the 
same  thing:  they  are  two  expressions  of 
a  materialistic  attitude  toward  life  which 
is  repugnant  to  the  Hispanic  character. 
Thus  those  who  encourage  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  and  those 
who  foster  cooperative  farming  with 
modern  machinery  are  equally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  disastrous  situation  in 
which  Mexico  now  Hnds  itself.  The  au¬ 
thor  appears  to  be  sincere  and  without 
ulterior  motives.  Unfortunately,  the 
“Hispanidad”  which  he  supports  is  the 
same  with  which  General  Franco  pro¬ 
poses  to  woo  Latin  America  into  the 
Axis  fold. — M.  H. 

*  Bernardo  Suarez.  La  Venezuela  de 
hoy  y  su  actual  gobiemo,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Venezuela.  1940. 
38  pages. — The  picture  of  President 
L6pez  Contreras  of  Venezuela  on 
the  title  page,  and  the  announcement 
that  the  pamphlet  is  a  talk  given  by 
Venezuela’s  Consul  in  Puerto  Rico,  be¬ 
fore  the  Iberoamerican  Institute,  pre¬ 
pares  the  reader  for  a  panegyric.  Yet  the 
fact  that  the  author  can  use  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “desorientado”  about  his  govern¬ 
ment,  shows  that  it  is  not  uncritical.  At 
all  events,  a  president  who  voluntarily 
reduces  the  term  of  his  office  from  seven 
to  five  years,  deserves  some  praise.  The 
list  of  achievements  during  the  four 
years  of  power  by  the  present  president, 
in  education,  hygiene,  agriculture,  im¬ 
migration,  and  social  progress  excuses 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  in  dis¬ 
cussing  Venezuela’s  “novotratista” 
leader.— IF.  K.  /. 

^  Jos^  de  Acosta.  Historia  natural  y 
moral  de  las  Indias.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1940.  599  pages. 
— This  is  the  first  Mexican  edition  of 
Acosta’s  monumental  work,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Seville  in  1590.  Several  Span¬ 
ish  editions  followed,  as  well  as  trans¬ 
lations  into  all  the  leading  European 
languages.  The  history  is  divided  into 


seven  parts.  The  first  four  deal  with 
what  the  author  calls  the  natural  history 
of  the  Indies,  the  fauna,  flora,  minerals, 
animals,  etc.  The  last  three  parts  treat 
of  the  people  of  the  New  World,  their 
social  and  political  organization  and 
their  religion,  especially  that  of  the 
Aztecs  and  the  Incas  of  Peru.  Acosta 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  in  widely  diver¬ 
gent  fields.  To  him  must  also  be  con¬ 
ceded  the  credit  of  being  the  possessor 
of  the  clearest  and  most  attractive  liter¬ 
ary  style  of  any  of  the  illustrious  group 
of  priests  to  whom  largely  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mexico  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  and  the  earlier  colonial  period. 
Although  modern  science  and  theology 
have  rendered  obsolete  many  of  the 
good  father’s  theories,  a  surprising 
amount  of  his  writings  still  remain  of 
value  to  the  modern  historian,  and  many 
parts  of  the  narrative  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  by  students  of  history. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  En 
torno  de  la  prensa  nacional.  Quito. 
Imprenta  Ecuador.  1937.  143  pages. — 
Ecuador’s  first  newspaper,  declares  the 
author  of  this  review  of  his  country’s 
press,  antedated  by  20  years  Chile’s 
famous  Aurora.  He  traces  the  history  of 
the  press  from  the  first  book,  dated  1755, 
through  the  two  Gacetas  of  1809  and 
1810,  to  the  present  time,  with  especial 
attention  to  El  Quiteho  Libre  of  1833, 
and  the  press  of  Guayaquil  which  pro¬ 
duced  that  humorist,  Campos.  He  sees  it 
ever  reflecting  and  influencing  national 
thought,  even  while  it  records  the  na¬ 
tion’s  social  and  historical  changes. 

The  longest  section,  Reseha  del  perio- 
dismo  en  Quito,  ojeada  hasta  el  aHo 
1906,  lists  the  many  publications  that 
have  come  and  gone.  The  author  sees 
in  the  establishment,  in  1912,  of  a 
course  in  journalism  at  the  Mejia  Col¬ 
lege,  Quito,  the  beginning  of  stability. 
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though  he  is  frank  to  confess  that  even 
that  did  not  establish  the  superiority  of 
accuracy  over  speed.  An  insistence  on 
the  importance  of  ideas  ends  this  discus¬ 
sion  of  Ecuador’s  Fourth  Estate. — fV. 
K.  /. 

*  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos. 

Breve  historia  del  teatro  en  Chile. . . 
y  de  su  vida  tauromaca.  Mexico.  Com- 
pahia  de  Ediciones  Populares.  1940.  48 
pages. — For  a  concentration  in  a  little 
space  of  much  interesting  information 
about  two  sorts  of  Chilean  amusement, 
the  father  of  Mexico’s  radio  theatre  has 
offered  this  small  pamphlet. 

In  1920  Don  Armando  published  his 
first  volume  on  bullfighting;  again  in 
1925  and  in  1934,  he  reprinted  other 
articles  from  El  eco  taurino.  Now,  in 
ten  pages  he  traces  Chile’s  two  centuries 
of  bullfighting  from  the  first  spectacle, 
described  in  1646  by  Ovalle,  through 
the  period  when  bull  fights  were  more 
frequent  than  theatrical  performances, 
down  to  1823,  when  they  were  officially 
abolished. 

In  36  pages,  the  Chilean  theatre  is 
briefed,  from  the  first  performance,  Sep¬ 
tember  1633,  in  honor  of  the  recovery 
of  President  Lazo  de  la  Vega.  The  au¬ 
thor  follows  Amunitegui  as  to  the  early 
performances,  but  depends  on  his  own 
investigations  in  treating  Eloy  Perillin 
Buxo,  who  developed  Chile’s  theatre, 
and  in  the  contributions  of  Armando 
Moock. 

For  a  quick  survey,  this  is  excellent. 
—W.  K.  /. 

^  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Una 
temporada  de  dpera  italiana  en  Oa¬ 
xaca.  Mexico.  Compania  de  ediciones 
populares.  1939. 189  pages. — ^Forty-three 
chapters  by  that  indefatigable  chronicler 
of  the  entertainment  world  deal  with 
the  visit  of  a  Milan  opera  company 
which  started  for  Guatemala  in  1873 
and  ended  in  Oaxaca  de  fuirez.  There 
it  remained  between  May  17,  1874  and 


the  end  of  September,  with  one  inter¬ 
ruption,  when  a  traveling  magic  show 
occupied  the  theatre.  In  this  volume,  the 
author  gives  detailed  accounts  of  the 
performances,  reprinting  laudatory  son¬ 
nets  written  about  the  programs  and 
actresses,  and  with  reproductions  of  a 
number  of  playbills. — W.  K.  f. 

*  Jos6  Maria  Chac6n  y  Calvo.  Cri- 
ticismo  y  Ubertad.  La  Habana. 
Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
cacidn.  1939.  72  pages. — Adding  one 
more  to  his  list  of  publications  filling 
two  pages  of  this  pamphlet.  Doctor 
Chacon  has  revised  an  article  from  the 
Boletin  de  la  Academia  de  la  Historia 
and  made  it  the  first  lecture  of  the  Cole- 
gio  de  Abogados  series  showing  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  writings  and  acts  of  lawyers 
in  developing  Hispanic  American  na¬ 
tional  characteristics. 

This  is  primarily  a  discussion  of  Josd 
Francisco  Heredia,  father  of  the  Cuban 
poet.  Dr.  Chacdn  begins  with  his  birth 
in  Santo  Domingo  in  1776  and  carries 
him  through  the  revolutionary  period  in 
which  his  efforts  were  exerted  to  devel¬ 
op  a  general  Spanish  Empire.  We  see 
him  Regent  in  Caracas  in  1812,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Miranda-Monte- 
verde  revolt.  He  represents  law  and 
right  in  struggle  against  force,  but  force 
was  too  strong.  After  the  success  of  Mo- 
rillo,  accused  of  liberalism,  he  was 
transferred  in  1817  to  Mexico,  though 
he  spent  a  year  in  Cuba,  en  route.  In 
Mexico,  too,  he  stood  for  the  “majestad 
impasible  de  la  ley.” 

A  fac -simile  and  several  enlightening 
letters  and  reports  of  the  Regent  are 
supplied  in  the  appendix. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Gilberto  Gonzdlez  y  Contreras. 

Rubin  Romero,  el  Hombre  que 
supo  ver.  La  Habana.  Imprenta  ‘‘La 
Verdnica.”  1940.  122  pages. — The  pres¬ 
ent  study  of  the  Mexican  novelist  Ruben 
Romero  possesses  more  than  usual  in¬ 
terest  because  it  is  a  good  example  of 
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the  sociological  school  of  criticism  as 
applied  to  a  Latin-American  figure. 
Romero  is  fitted  capably  into  the  social 
milieu  that  produced  him,  and  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  his  books  is  conducted  on  the 
historical  and  economic  plane  as  well 
as  the  esthetic. 

The  reader  does  not  have  to  agree  with 
the  author  that  Romero  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  literary  figure  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  surpassing  even  Mariano  Azue- 
la,  though  there  is  some  probability  of 
this.  What  he  does  have  to  do  is  admit 
that  Gonzilez  y  Contreras  has  pre¬ 
sented  his  case  well,  and  that  El  Hom- 
bre  que  supo  ver  is  as  good  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  man  and  his  period  as  one 
could  desire. — David  Lord.  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

^  Felix  Lizaso.  Pasidn  de  Marti.  La 

Habana.  Imp.  Ucar,  Garcia  &  Cla. 
1938.  202  pages. — A  collection  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  speeches  published  in  the  Re¬ 
vista  Cuhana  and  other  periodicals.  The 
author  deals  with  Marti  as  philosopher, 
but  especially  as  pioneer  in  education, 
who  believed  that  the  future  of  all 
Latin-America,  which  he  loved,  de¬ 
pended  on  an  enlightened  educational 
system,  which  should  include  practical 
studies  as  well  as  the  humanities.  He  ad¬ 
mired  Emerson,  with  whom  he  had 
much  in  common.  He  respected  the 
United  States,  although  in  some  ways 
he  distrusted  this  country,  and  like 
Rodo  he  sought  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor  in  the  contrasting  ideals  of  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  culture,  which  might  lead 
to  a  closer  spiritual  harmony  between 
them.  This  litde  volume  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  biography  of  the 
great  Cuban  patriot. — Calvert  J.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Jos^  Vasconcelos.  El  proconsulado. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1939.  777  pages.  5 
piesos. — The  tide  of  this  fourth  part  of 
Ulises  criollo  refers  to  the  author’s 
charge  that  Mexico  had  been  reduced 


to  the  status  of  a  colony  of  the  United 
States,  governed  by  Ambassador  Mor¬ 
row  and  the  International  Rotary.  After 
a  minute  and  somewhat  repetitious  ac¬ 
count  of  his  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
the  presidency,  he  proceeds  to  his  more 
or  less  voluntary  exile,  his  travels  in 
Central  and  South  America,  the  found¬ 
ing  of  La  Antorcha  in  Paris,  his  stay  in 
Madrid  and  his  decision  to  go  to  Buenos 
Aires.  He  is,  naturally,  embittered;  he 
makes  no  secret  of  his  troubled  family 
and  extra-family  relationships;  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  smallest  detail  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  sometimes  maddening;  and 
his  obvious  thesis  is  the  unalterable 
rightness  of  Vasconcelos  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  wrongness  of  everyone  else. 
But  these  are  precisely  the  things  which 
go  to  make  all  autobiographies,  includ¬ 
ing  this  one,  absorbing  reading. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Leonardo  Martin  Echeverria.  Es- 
pana.  El  pais  y  los  habitantes.  M£- 
xico.  Adante.  1940.  488  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. — Numerous  Spanish  writers  and 
publishers  have  emigrated  to  Mexico. 
Elements  of  the  famous  “Labor”  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Barcelona  have  founded 
in  the  Mexican  capital  the  Editorial 
Adante,  whose  first  book  is  sufficient  in 
itself  to  give  fame  and  prestige  to  a 
publisher.  The  book  is  an  editorial  and 
scholarly  triumph.  The  text  is  excellent 
and  in  appearance  the  book  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  publications  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  copious  il¬ 
lustrations  in  black  and  colors,  engrav¬ 
ings,  maps,  tables,  etc.,  and  the  paper 
and  binding  are  of  the  very  best. 

The  book  deals  not  only  with  penin¬ 
sular  Spain  but  also  with  her  island  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  examines  her  soil,  climate, 
rivers,  vegetation,  agricultural  produc¬ 
tions,  domestic  animals,  hunting  and 
fishing,  minerals,  industry,  commerce, 
transportation.  It  studies  the  character¬ 
istics  and  psychology  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  regional  differences,  rural  and 
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urban  types,  the  history  of  the  cities  and 
regions  and  the  formation  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  state,  its  administrative  divisions 
and  its  political  history.  The  literary 
style  is  excellent,  clear  and  pleasant.  It 
is  a  book  which  could  profitably  be  used 
as  a  text-book  in  this  country. — Homero 
Seris.  New  York  City. 

^  Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  Chile,  o 
un  loca  geografia.  Santiago.  Er- 
cilla.  1940.  351  pages. — ^Neither  Benja¬ 
min  Subercaseaux  nor  his  illustrator, 
Nemesio  Antunez  Zanartu,  could  have 
made  this  book  in  this  way  if  they  had 
not  known  the  work  of  Hendrik  Van 
Loon;  which  is  not  meant  to  imply,  for 
the  author  of  the  text  at  least,  that  it 
lacks  vigor  or  keenness.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  and  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  of  geographies.  Moreover, 
Benjamin  Subercaseaux  is  a  poet.  He 
endows  every  saltpeter  bed  and  moun¬ 
tain  and  treacherous  short  stream  with 
life  and  spirimal  character.  He  is  a 
serious  anthropologist,  sociologist,  econ¬ 
omist — but  from  behind  any  of  his 
sober  disquisitions,  at  any  moment,  a 
twinkling  metaphor  may  jump  out  at 
you.  (The  reviewer  wonders  if  the  au¬ 
thor  knew  the  American  inspiration  of 
the  “cancidn  estupida”  on  page  71 :  Iqui- 
quicuiq  ue  —  A  ntojagasta — Santi-ago — 
Val-paraiso — Viha  del  Mar. — Cuando 
la  luna — Sale  de  noche — Estaremos  to- 
dos — En  el  Cambio-Bar).  Subercaseaux 
loves  his  country,  but  he  never  yields 
to  temptation  and  flatters  her.  Chilean 
women,  he  ungallantly  declares,  are 
handsome  only  when  they  have  foreign 
blood.  Chile  has  many  politicians,  but 
no  statesmen.  Chileans  are  immoral, 
moody,  untidy,  unreasonable  and  eco¬ 
nomically  unwise.  Chileans  should  be 
sailors,  fishermen,  stock-raisers,  miners, 
instead  of  the  ineffectual  agricultural¬ 
ists  they  are  inclined  to  be.  Subercaseaux 
is  an  advocate  of  reforestation  and 
scientific  land  reclamation,  of  many 
reforms  which  arc  no  doubt  indicated 


and  which  he  urges  more  mcllifluously 
than  the  average  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  official.  We  understand  that  the 
book  is  to  be  translated.  It  is  one  of  the 
South  American  books  that  North 
Americans  will  doubdess  enjoy  reading. 
—R.  T.  H. 

*  Armando  dc  Marfa  y  Campos.  El 
teatro  del  aire.  Mexico.  Botas.  1937. 

238  pages. — Between  May  1936  and 
February  1937,  the  author  produced 
over  the  station  XEW,  62  one-act  radio 
plays  by  40  authors.  That  should  give 
him  authority  to  speak  about  the  Mexi¬ 
can  theatre  of  the  air.  Correspondence 
with  broadcasters  in  most  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  provided  him  with 
material  for  chapters  on  methods  and 
results  in  Russia,  France,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  many  other  nations.  How¬ 
ever  the  number  of  typographical  errors 
in  the  section  on  the  United  States 
makes  one  hesitant  about  relying  much 
on  facts  or  details  in  other  sections  of 
this  book. 

The  volume’s  greatest  value  lies  in 
such  historical  lights  as  the  reports  of 
Tristan  Bernard  on  an  air  technique  as 
early  as  1929,  and  in  the  many  helpful 
suggesdons  in  the  chapter  Elogio  de  la 
ceguera.  The  author  shows  clearly  the 
differences  between  airdrama  and  stage 
drama,  and  warns  of  the  difficulty  of 
forcing  regxilar  plays  into  the  radio 
mould.  His  published  works,  written 
especially  for  his  theatre  of  the  air,  show 
that  he  praedees  his  precepts. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Armando  de  Marfa  y  Campos.  Los 
payasos,  poetas  del  pueblo.  Mexico. 

Botas.  1939.  262  pages. — A  book  about 
the  circus,  which,  for  our  author  in¬ 
cludes  acrobats,  tight-rope  walkers, 
puppet  shows.  Punch  and  Judy  and 
clowning  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
pictures.  Although  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  Mexico,  we  read  also  about  Bar- 
num  and  other  Yankee  showmen.  The 
Mexican  clown  is  pictured  as  a  poet. 
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and  many  of  them  really  did  write  verse, 
either  to  advertise  their  acts  or  to  thank 
the  public  for  their  patronage.  Even 
among  the  Aztecs,  says  the  author, 
there  were  acrobats,  and  no  doubt  there 
were  some  in  early  colonial  days.  It  was 
not  until  1789,  however,  that  the  first 
circus  troupe  performed  in  Mexico  City. 
There  follows  a  more  or  less  detailed 
history  of  the  circus  down  to  recent 
days.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Gri¬ 
maldi  and  other  famous  clowns.  Charlie 
Chaplin  enjoys  one  whole  chapter  to 
himself.  He  is  hailed  as  ”un  gran  poeta 
cldsico/’  The  author  is  master  of  a  lively 
narrative  style,  which  makes  the  book 
attractive  and  easy  to  read. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Marques  de  Ijozjoyz.Historia  del  arte 
hispdnico.  Tomo  III.  Barcelona  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Salvat.  1940.  542  pages. 
548  illustrations. — Each  volume  in  this 
scries  has  been  a  complete  work  in  itself. 
In  Vol.  II  the  last  vestiges  of  Gothic 
architecture  were  studied.  In  this 
volume  the  author  picks  up  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  Renaissance.  Throughout 
the  scries  he  conceives  of  architecture  as 
the  source  of  inspiration  for  the  other 
arts.  Painting  and  sculpture,  for  him, 
come  next  in  importance.  Other  crafts 
arc  fully  and  interestingly  discussed: 
pottery,  ceramics,  wrought  iron,  furni¬ 
ture,  rugs,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Spanish  language  to  derive 
hours  of  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
the  clear  and  well  chosen  illustrations, 
32  of  them  full  page  and  in  brilliant 
coloring.  The  painting  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  so  often 
neglected  by  historians  for  the  more 
popular  painting  of  later  periods,  is 
carefully  studied  here.  The  author  is 
very  definitely  conscious  of  the  Dutch 
influence.  He  dwells  on  the  work  of 
the  two  outstanding  followers  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  Fernando  Llanos  and 
Fernando  Yinez.  He  finds  Llanos  bor¬ 
rowing  largely  from  the  Leonardo  re¬ 


pertoire,  so  that  the  smile  of  La  Giocon- 
da  appears  more  than  once  on  the  faces 
of  his  subjects.  Ydnez,  whom  the  au¬ 
thor  considers  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  the  Renaissance,  is  notable  for  the 
thoroughly  Spanish  appearance  of  his 
characters,  the  majority  of  them  from 
the  lower  classes.  Lozoya  has  not  ne¬ 
glected  the  vast  influence  of  the  Spanish 
Renaissance  on  the  New  World.  He 
discusses  the  great  churches  of  Mexico, 
and  reproduces  several  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Convent  of  Actopdn.  —  Harold 
Gimeno.  Oklahoma  City. 

*  Jos^  Antonio  Calcano  (Juan  Sebas¬ 
tian).  Contribucidn  al  estudio  de  la 
miisica  en  Venezuela.  Caracas.  Elite. 
1939.  128  pages.  .50  boUvares. — “There 
is  no  revolution  without  music,”  says 
senor  Calcano.  “When  a  man  is  indif¬ 
ferent,  pensive,  natural  or  ‘in  neutral,’ 
his  speech  is  calm,  sometimes  monot¬ 
onous,  poor  in  musicality.  But  when 
enthusiasm  rises  within  him,  his  voice 
rises  in  pitch,  his  phrases  pour  forth  so¬ 
norously  and  the  musicality  of  his 
speech-sounds  becomes  richer.  This  ‘vir¬ 
tue  of  sound’  affects  every  man,  unwill¬ 
ing  though  he  be  to  be  swayed.  Each  pa¬ 
triotic  hymn  has  been  conceived  when 
the  growth  of  musical  pathos  was  ma¬ 
tured.” — Senor  Calcano  has  written  a 
book  filled  to  the  covers  with  patriotism 
for  Venezuela,  with  a  musical  history 
of  his  country  which  is  a  rare  find  for 
musicologists,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
book  which  anyone  interested  in  music 
on  the  western  side  of  this  old  globe  can 
fully  appreciate.  Our  author  thinks  that 
some  day  the  musicians  of  his  land  will 
look  back  upon  “the  musical  antiquity 
of  Europe”  even  as  Europe  regards 
“Greek  and  Roman  antiquity”  in  the 
classics.  He  traces  the  musical  history  of 
his  land  from  Juan  Manuel  Olivares  in 
1750  to  the  present.  He  remarks  interest¬ 
ingly  that  Venezuela’s  music  differs 
from  Europe’s  in  the  absence  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  of  musical  styles  which  were  so 
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appreciated  in  Europe;  that  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  musical  tastes  leaped  from  one 
musical  period  to  another,  not  dragging 
from  one  to  the  other  as  did  Europe. 
And  that  in  all  of  her  music,  Venezuela’s 
sons  have  remembered  native  music  and 
have  woven  its  intriguing  rhythms  and 
individualities  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  their  music.  The  native  instru¬ 
ments  have  helped  in  this  regard,  even 
as  has  the  vocal  music  of  the  Venezu¬ 
elan  Negroes  and  Indian  natives. 

The  book  is  a  veritable  dictionary  of 
musical  knowledge  of  our  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  neighbor.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  richer  source  in  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  musicology — but  of  course  fla¬ 
vored  with  sectional  patriotism. — Joseph 
H.  Benton.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Adolfo  Salazar.  Las  grandes  estruc- 
turas  de  la  mus'tca.  Mexico.  La  Casa 
de  Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  191  pages. 
— Since  1928  Adolfo  Salazar  has  pub¬ 
lished  seven  books  on  music,  and  he  has 
three  more  in  preparation;  these  in 
addition  to  translations  and  works  on 
other  subjects  and  a  dozen  or  so  pieces 
of  music.  He  divides  music  here  into 
three  basic  orders,  religious,  dramatic, 
and  popular,  and  discusses  the  origin 
and  antecedents  of  each.  There  is,  inev¬ 
itably,  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  of 
material  dealing  with  these  three  sub¬ 
jects;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  the  reader 
finishes  the  book  with  some  extremely 
interesting  information  but  without  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  it  refers  to.  The 
cult  of  Osiris  and  the  rites  of  thanks  for 
the  rebirth  of  spring,  for  example,  are 
discussed  under  the  heading  of  drama, 
though  why  they  might  not  equally  well 
be  included  under  religion  is  not  clear. 
The  section  on  the  popular  element  deals 
chiefly  with  form.  The  appendix  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  content  and  limits  of 
folklore,  and  a  brief  bibliography  of 
general  works  in  four  languages  com¬ 
pletes  the  volume. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


*  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Algo 
sobre  la  novela  en  la  AmSrica  del 
Sur.  Quito.  Talleres  grificos  de  Educa- 
cion.  1937.  21  pages. — The  amount  of 
information  about  Hispanic  American 
novelists  that  has  been  packed  into  this 
pamphlet  is  surprising.  Beginning  with 
an  annotated  list  of  Colombian  writers, 
Dr.  Andrade  reviews  briefly  Vordgine 
and  Arias  Trujillo’s  Risaralda  to  show 
the  difference  between  modern  novels 
and  Isaacs’  Maria,  for  whose  celebration 
this  monograph  was  a  contribution.  In 
several  pages  the  author  presents  com¬ 
ments,  anecdotes,  and  apreciations  of 
Isaacs,  including  the  statement  that  the 
Colombian  novelist  preferred  his  “Co¬ 
lombian  epic’’  Camtlo  to  the  usual  fa¬ 
vorite  Maria. 

Next  one  South  American  nation 
after  another  passes  under  the  gaze  of 
Dr.  Andrade,  as  he  comments  briefly  on 
writers  and  novels  from  all  countries, 
including  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  review,  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  that  Isaacs,  the  “romintico  fer- 
voroso,’’  contributed  signally  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  nationalization  of  the 
essentially  realistic  Spanish  American 
novel. 

As  a  point  of  departure  and  study 
guide  for  the  novel,  this  is  an  invalua¬ 
ble  pamphlet. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Mariano  Pic6n  Salas.  Formacidn  y 
progreso  de  la  literatura  venezolana. 
Caracas.  Celio  Acosta.  1941.  271  pages. 
8  Bs. — Students  of  Latin  American  let¬ 
ters  are  looking,  almost  frantically,  for 
short  hand-books  on  the  individual 
countries.  The  criticism  most  often  made 
of  those  that  exist  is  that  they  are  too 
inclusive.  Such  an  objection  is  not  valid 
in  the  case  of  this  work.  Sr.  Pic6n  Salas 
has  kept  his  remarks  on  Venezuelan 
literature  to  a  mere  two  hundred  seven¬ 
ty-one  pages.  Therefore  we  expect  his 
work  to  be  selective  rather  than  inclu¬ 
sive.  Most  students  of  Latin  American 
letters  will  be  pleased  with  this,  for 
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when  inclusive  lists  are  wanted  we  can 
use  the  valuable  bibliographies  which 
are  prepared  for  that  very  purpose.  Be¬ 
sides  the  two  hundred  forty-five  pages 
of  the  text  proper,  the  author  has  given 
us  twenty-six  pages  of  bibliography  and 
a  good  index.  The  few  pages  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  divided  into  several  categories, 
are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Sr. 
Picon  Salas’  little  hand-book  ought  to 
be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  or  stu¬ 
dent  of  Spanish-American  letters.  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  reduced  size  for  each  coun¬ 
try  would  be  a  god-send  to  us  all. — 
James  O.  Swain.  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see. 

^  Antonio  Magana  Esquivel.  Imagen 
del  teatro.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Letras 
de  Mexico.  1940.  167  pages. — A  pained 
and  at  times  painful  inquiry  into  the  ills 
that  beset  the  Mexican  theatre  of  today 
and,  as  the  author  sees  it,  retard  the 
development  of  a  true  dramatic  art  in 
that  country.  It  may  in  a  manner  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  further  stage  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  that  was  recendy  launched  with 
the  publication  of  Enrique  Diez-Cane- 
do’s  El  teatro  y  sus  enemigos.  Sr.  Ma¬ 
gana  Esquivel  finds  it  is  not  the  movies, 
whether  talking  or  silent,  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  real  “enemy”  or  “competitor,” 
but  rather — bad  theatre!  “. .  .el  mal  tea¬ 
tro  amenaza  al  teatro.”  Which  after  all 
sounds  reasonable  enough.  The  author 
then  goes  on  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Mexican  playhouse  as  it  exists  today,  its 
playwrights,  actors,  directors,  stage- 
designers,  etc.,  with  a  chapter  (one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  brok)  devoted 
to  the  Teatro  Popular.  His  own  taste, 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  runs  to  the  non- 
realistic  drama,  and  the  modern  “art” — 
not  to  say  “arty-art” — theatre.  His  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that  “art  w'hich  seeks  to  ‘reflect 
reality’  always  ends  by  being  inferior 
to  it.”  We  are  not  surprised,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  find  him  giving  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  such  ventures  as  the  “Ulises” 
and  “Orientacidn”  companies.  He  is 


inclined  to  have  a  blind  spot  on  the  side 
of  popular  and  social  drama.  From  his 
report  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
Mexican  “little”  theatre  is  very  much  an 
import  item,  and  more  than  a  litde 
vieux  jeu.  There  are  numerous  interest¬ 
ing  photographs  of  stage-sets. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

^  Jose  Garner.  Nabi.  Mexico.  Seneca. 

1940.  106  pages.  3  pesos. — Nabi 
(prophet),  written  in  the  measured 
metres  of  the  past  and  without  any  of 
the  tortured  psychological  involutions 
of  present-day  verse,  proves  that  the  day 
of  epic  poetry  is  not  dead,  and  that  a 
return  to  metrical  narrative  as  it  was 
understood  before  modern  transitions 
made  poetry  the  dominion  of  the  very, 
very  few,  sometimes  gives  poetic  expres¬ 
sion  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Nabi  is  a  rhymed  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  tale  of  Jonah  and  the  whale, 
and  a  reading  of  the  original  will  reveal 
how  the  great  Catalan  poet  Garner — 
called  by  the  novelist  and  critic  Herrera 
Petere  perhaps  the  greatest  in  his  lan¬ 
guage — has  drawn  the  last  measure  of 
value  from  this  moving  and  colorful 
story.  Jos6  Garner,  last  Republican  am¬ 
bassador  to  Paris  in  those  bloody  latter 
days  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  wrote  this 
beautiful  poem  on  the  theme  of  pardon 
as  an  answer  to  the  dark  forces  that 
were  destroying  his  native  land.  “I 
wrote  it,”  he  says,  “in  my  native  Cata¬ 
lan  language,  against  which  a  pigmy 
Nineveh  now  unleashes  its  anger. . . .” 
In  the  last  lines  of  the  poem  Garner 
foreshadows  a  transformation  that  is  to 
come  over  the  world  when  “en  puro 
amor  se  anegari  el  rebelde” — words  as 
applicable  now  as  when  the  story  of 
Jonah  first  made  its  appearance  among 
men. 

Nabi  not  only  contributes  a  powerful 
note  of  sanity  to  the  troubled  thought  of 
our  time,  but  exercises  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  equally  troubled  verse. 
This  Spanish  translation  was  made  by 
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Garner  from  his  Catalan  original. — 
David  Lord.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

*  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Pais  secreto. 

Tokio.  Edicidn  del  Autor  (Talleres 
Bunsho-Sha).  52  pages. — Antologia  de 
Pierre  Reverdy.  Tokio.  Ediciones  “Asia 
America.”  48  pages.  25  cents.  Both 
1940. — Most  Latin  Americans  arc  poets, 
even  the  men  of  affairs  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  (incredible  as  this  may  seem  to 
Detroiters  and  Washingtonians).  The 
young  Ecuadorean  scholar,  liberal  lead¬ 
er,  and  diplomat  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade 
has  published,  besides  novels,  essays  and 
translations,  half  a  dozen  volumes  of 
verse,  of  which  these  two  arc  issued 
from  Tokio,  where  their  author  is  now 
connected  with  the  Ecuadorean  general 
consulate.  The  first  poem  in  Peds  secre¬ 
to,  dated  from  Yokohama,  conveys  with 
a  fragrant  simplicity  that  is  almost  Ja|>- 
anese  the  impression  of  a  group  of  Islas 
sin  nombre: 

islas  sordas  de  viento 
habitadas  de  sombras 
como  un  pais  perdido 
en  la  comarca  gris  de  la  memoria. 

This  is  the  poet  Carrera  at  hb  vividcst 
(he  is  a  different  sort  of  poet,  but  still 
an  agreeable  one  when  he  philoso¬ 
phizes  on  “cl  parentesco  que  cxiste  entre 
las  mas  pequenas  nubes  y  los  gansos”) 
and  his  translated  anthology  from  that 
beautifully  poised  French  virtuoso 
Pierre  Reverdy  carries  over  both  the 
prose  poems  and  the  free  verse  into  the 
Spanish  with  fine  feeling.  This  ultra- 
subtle  and  ultra-simple  poetry  of  Rever- 
dy’s — “una  fina  red,”  Carrera  Andrade 
phrases  it,  “con  la  que  hacc  su  pcsca  in- 
matcrial,”  this  verse  “hecho  de  rcalidad 
y  de  mistcrio,”  is  not  so  French  or  so 
personal  that  it  does  not  read  freshly 
and  easily  in  the  Spanish  version. — H. 
K.  L. 

^  Jose  Antonio  Davila.  Vendimia. 
San  Juan.  Bibliotcca  del  Atcnco 


Puertorriqueno.  1941.  159  pages. — This 
verse  volume  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
interesting  and  what  could  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  undertaking.  The 
Atcnco  Puertorriqueno,  an  institution 
dating  back  to  1876,  now  goes  into  the 
publishing  business,  with  the  object  of 
printing  contemporary  writers  of  the 
island,  reprinting  the  best  works  of  the 
past  by  Puerto  Rican  authors,  and 
bringing  to  the  light  of  day  hitherto  un¬ 
published  or  uncompiled  manuscripts, 
including  the  cream  of  the  journalistic 
output  from  Puerto  Rican  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Such  a  project  as  this,  needless  to  say 
should  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  literary  history  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
first  item  chosen  is,  to  this  reviewer’s 
mind,  not  a  very  exciting  one.  These 
poems,  spanning  the  tumultuous  years 
from  1917  to  1939 — as  tumultuous,  al¬ 
most,  in  the  field  of  poetry  as  on  the 
social,  economic  and  political  planes, 
might  have  been  written  in  the  latter 
decades  of  the  last  century.  They  arc  the 
melodious  (one  must  grant  the  music) 
outpourings  of  an  agnostic-pantheist; 
and  their  mood  is,  at  the  best,  that  of  a 
Hardy,  a  Housman  or  a  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke.  They  reflect  the  tired  cosmic  pes¬ 
simism  which  followed  Huxley,  Dar¬ 
win  and  Spencer,  and  which  was  the 
poetic  mirror  of  latc-ninctccnth-ccn- 
tury  Positivism.  The  poet  shows  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Santayana  and  others. 

So,  one  cannot  help  asking:  is  this  the 
best  that  Puerto  Rico  has  to  show,  in 
poetry,  for  the  past  twenty  years?  A 
land  that  has  been  under  the  iron  heel 
of  two  imperialisms,  and  which  is  still 
one  of  the  plague  spots  of  the  Hemi¬ 
sphere — well,  one  might  expect  some¬ 
thing  more,  if  poetry  has  anything  to 
do  with  life,  if  it  is  anything  more  than 
a  nebulous  escape  from  life.  Haiti,  in 
her  Roumain,  has  given  us  a  great  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  people’s  poet.  Aren’t 
there  any  of  them  around  in  Puerto 
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Rico?  A  search  in  less  “poetic”  circles, 
among  the  struggling  workers  and  peas¬ 
ants  and  their  indigenous  bards,  might 
yield  results. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Le6n  Felipe.  Espanol  del  ixodo  y 
del  llanto.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espa- 
ha  en  Mexico.  1939.  176  pages. — Le6n 
Felipe  Camino  Galicia,  native  of  Za¬ 
mora,  but  sojourner  in  Africa,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  offers  his 
latest,  and  perhaps  his  most  important 
volume  so  far,  as  an  exiled  Loyalist  in 
Mexico.  He  sings  a  message  to  other 
Spaniards: 

Espafioles  del  Sxodo  y  del  llanto, 
levantad  la  caheza  . . . 
yo  no  soy  el  que  canta  la  destruccidn 
sino  la  esperanza. 

However  in  his  Estd  muerta  jmiradlal 
he  presents  a  long  and  fiery  Hymn  of 
Hate  though  elsewhere  he  protests  “Yo 
no  soy  un  profesor  de  odio.”) 

Esf)ecially  powerful  is  his  Me  com- 
prari  una  visa.  A  tour  de  force  is  his 
No  hay  Dios,  an  “auto  en  24  versos 
cortos”  in  which  the  audience  demands 
that  God  take  a  curtain  call,  but  is  told: 

/£/  Dios  de  la  tramoya 
—se  lo  han  llevado  los  franquistasl 

Two  bitter  poems  to  Mister  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  many  quotable  bits  like 
Reparto  ...  a  Franco  complete  this 
powerful  and  striking  volume.  Earlier 
volumes  by  Le6n  Felipe  showed  a  poet¬ 
ic  skill  treating  sometimes  trivial 
themes.  In  this  volume,  though  vitally 
roused  by  the  outcome  of  Spain’s  war, 
he  has  not  allowed  the  propagandist  to 
kill  the  poet. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

^  Leonardo  Garcia  Fox.  Reflejos  en 
el  agua.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia 
y  Cia.  1937.  118  pages. — Hern^n  G6- 


mez.  Sonata  del  amor  filial.  Rosario,  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Ruiz.  1938.  105  pages. — ^Luis 
Valle  Goicochea.  Paz  en  la  tierra.  Lima. 
Compania  de  Impresiones  y  Publici- 
dad.  1939.  35  pages. — Emilio  Ballagas. 
Sabor  eterno. — La  Habana.  Con  el  au- 
tor.  68  pages. — Humberta  Tejera.  Una 
Voz.  .  .  Mexico.  Edicidn  del  Autor.  68 
pages.  —  The  Latin-American  Muse 
sings  as  tirelessly  as  Tennyson’s  brook¬ 
let,  and  as  agreeably.  Of  the  group 
of  pleasant  little  volumes  on  our  table, 
the  Garcia  Fox  collection  is  scholarly, 
delicate,  tactful,  with  no  lack  of  ar¬ 
resting  lines  like  the  outburst  of  a 
mother: 

/5i  tu  no  lo  perdonas,  Seflor,  yo  lo  per- 

[donol 

with  admirable  figures  like  that  of  the 
Cathedral  throbbing  like  a  giant  heart, 
and  with  the  thrilling  sonnet  on  the 
Sonnet,  one  of  the  best  on  that  popular 
theme. — Sonata  del  amor  filial  consists 
of  40  highly  emotional  sonnets  dedi¬ 
cated 

A  Alina,  Inocencia,  Nydia,  Elena,  Mario 

[y  Mdximo; 

A  la  memoria  de  nuestros  queridos: 
[Selva,  Dario,  Valentin  y  Crisanta. 

— ^Valle  Goicochea’s  Paz  en  la  tierra  is  a 
group  with  one  message,  the  soothing 
and  invigorating  effect  of  a  country  so¬ 
journ: 

Uuviecita  que  no  moja 
y  si  moja  moja  apenas, 
el  consuelo  de  la  tierra 
y  rocio  de  mis  penas.. . . 

Uuviecita,  tti  conoces 

mis  secretos, 

y  hasta  sabes  el  camino 

que  llevan  mis  pensamientos  . . . 

— Sabor  eterno,  beautifully  printed,  is  a 
series  of  intense  free-verse  elegies: 
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Los  pechos  de  la  muerte  me  alimentan 

[la  vida. 

— And  Una  Voz,  by  a  prolific  Venezue¬ 
lan  poet  naturalized  in  Mexico,  utters 
extraordinarily  clever  litde  poems  whose 
apparent  novelty  is  due  rather  to  the 
printer  than  to  the  poet.  Thus: — Las 
Gracias — entre  ellas — cambidndose  re¬ 
lievos  inquietantes — al  ver  mi  nuevo  co- 
razdn  sin  huellas — de  ayeres  suplicantes: 
— iPor  quS  no  tan  esclavo  como  antes? 
— Porque  cambU  de  profesidn,  joh  be- 
llasl — amante  fui  entre  amantes. — Hoy 
soy  patinador  entre  botellas — y  cazador 
de  estrellas — errantes. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras. 

Piedra  india.  La  Habana.  Ediciones 
“Prensa  indoamericana.”  1938.  100 
pages. — A  new,  and  excellent,  book  of 
verse  by  a  distinguished  Salvadorean 
poet  and  critic.  The  author  writes  that 
the  unity  of  this  collection  of  his  verse 
is  to  be  found  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
American  scene,  the  “external  reality  of 
Indo- America.”  Rich  in  imagery,  many 
of  his  poems  become  impressionistic  pic¬ 
tures  of  that  scene.  So  in  Cuscaddn  Gon- 
zilez  Contreras  writes  of  “Volcanes 
que  interpretan  la  fiebre  de  la  costa  en 
pulso  de  tristeza.” 

But  Gonzilez  Contreras  is  too  deeply 
preoccupied  with  social  problems  for 
his  work  to  become  purely  pictorial.  Just 
as  he  dedicates  this  book  to  the  Indian 
and  to  those  who  have  tried  to  right 
his  wrongs,  so  many  of  its  poems  reflect 
the  sufferings  of  that  Indian  faced  with 
social  oppression  and  the  economic  sad¬ 
ness  of  a  still  unsolved  agrarian  prob¬ 
lem. — Madaline  W.  Nichols.  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Julia  Prilutzky  Farny  de  Zinny. 

Intervalo.  Buenos  Aires.  V^rtice. 
1940.  57  pages. — In  a  big  ten  by  seven 
size,  attractively  printed  and  with  very 
modernistic  sketches  by  Jorge  Larco 
separating  the  sections,  the  editor  of 


Virtice  publishes  another  of  her  strik¬ 
ing  collections  of  verse,  sonnets  describ¬ 
ing 

el  intervalo  entre  el  pequeno 
Despertar  y  la  orilla  de  la  vida. 

Part  one.  Poems  of  Today,  contains 
three  sonnets.  Pequena  suite  en  tono 
menor  has  nine,  and  the  final  Poemas 
del  sueho  has  four  more.  All  are  femi¬ 
nine,  passionate,  and  filled  with  dreams, 
rain  and  darkness.  They  form  an  inter¬ 
esting  addition  to  River  Plate  poetry. 
—W.  K.  J. 

^  Otto  d’Sola,  editor.  Antologia  de  la 
moderna  poesia  venezolana.  Cara¬ 
cas,  Venezuela.  Impresores  Unidos. 
1940.  2  vols.  325  and  464  pages. — Ven¬ 
ezuela  is  proud  of  its  literary  treasures. 
The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Biblio- 
teca  Venezolana  de  Cultura,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Education,  is  a  two  volume  anthology 
of  poets  writing  since  1875.  The  29  page 
introduction  by  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas  is 
a  masterly  summary  of  the  sixty  years  of 
Venezuelan  poetry.  The  forerunners  of 
the  modern  movement,  P6rez  Bonalde 
and  Sanchez  Pesquera,  are  represented 
by  fourteen  poems.  Next  come  three 
“popular”  poets  of  the  1885-90  period 
and  six  others  of  the  Parnassians  and 
Neo-Classicists.  After  nine  Romanticists 
of  the  next  five  years  come  modernists 
up  to  1915  to  complete  the  first  volume. 
In  volume  two  we  have  selections  from 
76  poets  writing  between  1915  and  the 
present.  “Present”  means  1940,  for 
three  poets  included,  Utrera,  Salvi,  and 
Venegas  Filardo,  published  their  first 
volumes  this  year. . . 

An  excellent  compilation,  with  bio¬ 
graphical  material  about  each  of  the  127 
poets  included,  and  made  even  more 
valuable  by  an  8-page  bibliography  in 
volume  II,  listing  all  the  book  publica¬ 
tions  of  those  included.  One  more  help¬ 
ful  detail  might  have  been  supplied,  a 
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general  alphabetical  index,  since  the 
poets  are  classified  only  by  year  of  pub¬ 
lication. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

^  Rene  Jimenez  Malaret.  Vdrtice.  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1940.  203 
pages.  $1. — Under  the  headings  Temas, 
Crdnicas,  Entrevistas  senor  Jimenez 
provides  twenty-three  short  essays  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  beginning  with 
Carta  a  una  hija  and  ending  with  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Blanco  Fombona,  “cl  lite- 
rato  de  mds  fuerte  personalidad  que  la 
America  puedc  ofrcccr  hoy.”  The  first 
third  of  the  volume  gives  the  author’s 
ideas  on  education  and  social  trends. 
The  second  division  deals  largely  with 
New  York  and  the  United  States  from 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  Flop  Houses.  In  the 
Entrevistas,  apparently  written  for  some 
Puerto  Rican  magazine  from  1927on,the 
author  interprets  the  monologist  Jossie 
Perez,  the  caricaturist  Font,  the  dancer 
Ellis  Gold,  the  guitarist  Sainz  de  la  Ma- 
za,  and  the  poet  Rene  Borgia. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Julio  Torri.  De  Fusilamientos.  Me¬ 
xico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico. 
1940.  99  pages. — This  charming  little 
book,  delicately  written,  beautifully 
printed,  opens  a  big  problem,  which  we 
might  connect  with  that  of  Muret’s  work, 
Grandeza  de  las  aristocracias.  It  is  emi¬ 
nently  right  for  Mexico — and  for  the 
Spanish  spirit  seeking  refuge  in  Mexico 
— to  prove  that,  in  the  throes  of  great 
revolutions,  the  finest  values  of  culture 
can  still  be  appreciated.  It  was  probably 
a  pity  that  Mexican  murals  should  all 
have  been  such  fierce  partisan  carica¬ 
tures.  The  Ivory  Tower  is  a  necessary 
resort  of  the  spirit  threatened  by  any 
dictatorship,  military,  plutocratic  or 
proletarian.  But  does  not  Torri  go  a 
little  too  far  in  the  way  of  refined  de¬ 
tachment?  A  few  essays  at  random,  as 
illustrations:  De  Fusilamientos:  shoot¬ 
ing  men  at  sunrise  is  a  disagreeable  ins¬ 


titution;  it  compels  you  to  get  up  too 
early;  the  soldiers  look  villainous,  their 
shoes  are  not  properly  cleaned.  La  Co- 
cinera  (a  medieval  theme):  a  marvel¬ 
ous  cook,  gready  prized,  until  a  child’s 
finger  is  found  in  one  of  her  tamales; 
Gloria  Mundi:  a  modest  scribe,  suddenly 
promoted  —  pro  tern  —  to  the  highest 
post  in  his  department,  only  to  sink 
back  into  a  basement  office,  under  the 
service  stairs.  All  this  is  admirably  spun 
— but  it  is  gossamer.  It  makes  us  feel 
like  escaping  from  such  escapism.  It  is 
right  to  keep  smiling  in  such  times  as 
these — but  with  one’s  eyes  open. — Al¬ 
bert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Enrique  Jos^  Varona.  Obras  4,  Lit¬ 
er  atur  a  3:  Violetas  y  ortigas.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Edicidn  oficial.  1938.  292  pages. — 
This  volume  of  the  Cuban  government’s 
memorial  series  contains  the  sixty  fa¬ 
miliar  essays  originally  published  in 
1917,  though  written  between  1894  and 
1906.  They  show  the  author’s  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  and  customs,  from  “Re- 
cuerdos  de  Tammany  Hall”  to  Russian 
novels  and  Proven9al  poets,  from  tango 
to  Haydn.  All  are  short.  Even  the  sane 
Como  debe  leerse  el  Quijote  is  only  four 
pages  long.  Most  provocative  is  Con 
ojos  ingleses,  declaring  that  to  most  for¬ 
eigners  the  American  woman  “si  no  es 
la  bestia  del  Apocalipsis,  es  de  los  seres 
hfbridos,  por  no  decir  monstruosos.” 
Illustrative  of  the  method  is  Leyendo  a 
Pineyro  in  which,  reading  Pineyro’s 
study  of  romanticism,  he  is  reminded 
of  his  own  family  circle  in  1860  with 
his  father  translating  romantic  excerpts 
from  the  Courtier  des  Etats-Unis,  just 
off  the  mailboat. 

Too  many  misprints,  especially  in 
French  and  English  words,  mar  what  is 
otherwise  an  attractive  volume. — W.K.J. 

^  Enrique  AvelMn  Ferr6s.  Sin  cami- 
nos.  Quito.  Talleres  grificos  de 
Educacion.  1939.  82  pages.  2  sucres. — 
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The  scene  of  this  long  one-act  play  of 
social  significance  is  *‘£1  mundo,*’  but 
to  North  American  readers,  it  is  a  Span¬ 
ish  world.  The  hero  is  content  to  try 
weakly  after  a  job,  even  though  he 
sees  his  seamstress  mother  growing 
blind  from  overwork.  No  one  is  willing 
that  the  sister  should  do  anything  about 
helping,  either. 

Professor  Archer  warns  playwrights 
against  keeping  secrets  from  their  au¬ 
diences,  but  the  characters  of  this  play 
are  needlessly  secretive  in  their  move¬ 
ments.  That  this  play  is  apprentice  work 
is  shown  by  the  struggle  with  one-act 
play  technique.  Not  enough  time  is 
allowed  for  what  the  author  thought 
was  necessary  off-stage  action.  Eduardo 
goes  to  answer  a  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  two  pages  later  is  back  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  In  three  pages  of  dialog  Carmen 
and  Luisa  are  supposed  to  attend  mass 
and  return. 

In  spite  of  its  drawbacks,  the  story 
of  a  family  traveling  aimlessly  “sin  cami- 
nos”  gives  a  good  presentation  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  problem  as  worked  out  vividly  in 
a  lower  class  family  of  Ecuador. — W.K.J. 

^  Mariano  Azuela.  Teatro.  Mexico. 

Ediciones  Botas.  1938.  323  pages. 
2  pesos. — Teatro  is  composed  of  Las  de 
abajo,  El  buho  en  la  noche  and  Del  Lla¬ 
no  Hermanos,  S.  en  C.  The  dramatized 
novel,  Los  de  abajo^  in  six  pictures,  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  setting  and  action  of  its 
model.  Cynical,  unsparingly  realistic  in 
the  unmasking  of  the  “great,”  unre¬ 
lieved  by  humor  or  emotional  beauty, 
this  play  is  not  likely  to  succeed  on  the 
stage.  Not  a  problem  play,  nor  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  an  historic  leader,  nor  of  one 
unified  action,  it  bewilders  its  spectators. 
Too  frequent  murders  dull  the  tense 
anticipation  provoked  by  one  great  tra¬ 
gic  climax. 

El  buho  en  la  noche,  a  four-act  social 
thesis  play  of  100  pages,  exposes  the 
dangers  of  drunkenness.  Well-built, 
wisely  omitting  the  raisonneur,  it  mer¬ 


cilessly  scores  the  issues.  In  the  manner 
of  P^rez  Galdds,  the  physician  records 
minutely  the  transition  stages  from  in¬ 
toxication  to  insanity.  Background  is 
neglected;  characters  and  problem  domi¬ 
nate.  Less  original,  less  Mexican  than 
usual,  it  remains  mediocre  and  imita¬ 
tive. 

Del  Uano  Hermanos,  S.  en  C.,  worst 
of  the  plays  psychologically,  is  best  cons¬ 
tructed.  Again  following  Galdds,  the 
author  attacks  bigotry  and  hypocrisy. 
Unfortunately,  indignation  sweeps  him 
to  absurd  extremes. 

The  admirer  of  Azuela  finds  interest 
in  these  plays  mainly  as  exercises  in  com¬ 
parison. — Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico 
State  College. 

^  Jos^  Attolini.  Vagido.  Mexico.  Edi¬ 
ciones  Canek.  1941.  115  pages.  — 
Some  wit  has  said  that  man  creates  God 
in  his  own  image,  and  the  record  of 
human  thought  offers  plenty  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  charge.  This  is  by  way  of 
saying  that  many  signs  point  toward 
the  development  of  a  new  concept  of 
God  among  men,  as  well  as  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  many  traditional  views. 

This  short,  well-written,  poetic  and 
at  the  same  time  realistic  novel  is  out¬ 
standing  because  it  gives,  in  several 
significant  passages,  a  new  concept  of 
God  and  the  religious  spirit  as  it  takes 
shape  in  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
strata  of  our  time.  This  is  a  new  voice 
out  of  Mexico,  where  so  much  that  is 
new  has  developed  in  recent  years;  one 
is  justified  in  saying  that  it  promises 
well  for  the  future. — David  Lord. 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

^  Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz.  Anteo. 

La  Habana.  Talleres  de  Carasa  y 
Cia.  1940.  211  pages. — This  is  the  third 
book  of  what  the  author  calls  a  tria- 
gonia,  (nada  de  trilogia).  The  hero  of 
the  first  succumbed,  he  says,  to  heredity, 
he  of  the  second  to  environment  and  the 
present  protagonist  to  el  Momento,  pre- 
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sumably  to  the  effects  of  modern  life. 
The  reasons  why  a  book  may  be  mean¬ 
ingless  to  a  reader  are  diverse.  It  may  be 
because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  author’s  words,  or  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  his  thought,  or  the  book  itself 
just  may  not  make  sense.  The  inability 
of  the  present  writer  to  understand  the 
text  before  us  may  be  chiefly  due  to  the 
second  reason,  but  he  is  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  author  himself  is  pardy  to 
blame.  It  is  true  that  he  gives  evidence 
of  wide  reading,  especially  in  the  clas¬ 
sics.  Antaeus  is  doubtless  a  symbol  for 
something,  but  what  it  is  escapes  us. 
Such  incongruous  elements  are  jumbled 
together  as  the  peculiar  ideas  of  women, 
criticism  of  the  Soviets,  the  Spanish  war, 
the  practice  of  birth  control  and  an 
operation  to  convert  women  into  men. 
In  short  we  give  up  the  struggle  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  book,  recommending  it  to 
those  who  like  to  solve  riddles. — Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  B.  Mena  Brito.  Paludismo,  Novela 
de  la  revolucidn  en  la  selva.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1940.  314  pages.  2.50  pesos. — 
Copies  sent  by  the  author  to  writers  and 
teachers  of  Spanish  have  made  known 
this  gloomy  scene  of  revolution  in  the 
times  of  Carranza,  these  fever-created 
pictures  of  the  horrors  of  a  Mexican 
“green  Hell.”  The  author,  previously 
known  for  his  political  writings,  unfor¬ 
tunately  uses  the  same  uninspired  style 
in  this,  his  first  novel,  so  that  Paludis¬ 
mo,  (revolution,  like  malaria,  infects  the 
state  politic,)  docs  not  have  the  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  that  the  material  deserves. 
It  is  also  disfigured  by  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  misprints. — W.  K.  J. 

^  Luis  A.  Moscoso  Vega.  Chanita. 

Cuenca,  Ecuador.  El  Mercurio. 
1939.  216  pages. — A  cover  in  colors,  a 
ix>rtrait  of  the  author,  and  a  prolog  by 
Remigio  Crespo  Toral  lead  us  into  this 
novel  about  Ecuadorian  rural  life.  Hav¬ 
ing  already  made  a  reputation  for  his 


oil  sketches  of  his  native  country,  and 
with  many  years  of  practice  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  it  is  no  wonder  he  has  done  so 
well  in  this  first  novel  that  strives  to 
answer  some  of  Ecuador’s  agrarian 
problems.  Its  28  chapters  make  interest¬ 
ing  reading,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
author’s  style  and  his  ability  to  recreate 
landscape  promise  well  for  the  time 
when  he  shall  become  a  little  more  sure 
of  his  human  figures. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Ricardo  Palma.  Tradiciones  perua- 
nas  escogidas.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1940.  218  pages. — ^Thc  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  “Scrie  America”  in  the  Bi- 
blioteca  Amauta.  The  selection,  pro¬ 
logue  and  notes  are  by  Luis  Alberto  Sdn- 
chez,  editor  of  this  new  series.  Twenty- 
nine  traditions,  arranged  chronolog¬ 
ically,  divide  the  book  into  five  parts 
entitled  Imperio  y  conquista,  Colonia, 
Emancipacidn,  Reptiblica,  Imaginarias. 
With  its  biographical  and  bibliograph¬ 
ical  studies  on  Palma,  its  brief  historical 
notes  giving  background  material  for 
the  traditions,  and  its  definition  of  occa¬ 
sional  peruanismos,  this  book  forms  a 
useful  collection  of  Palma’s  work.  Well 
selected,  the  traditions  it  includes  are 
representative  of  that  work  as  a  whole. 
— Madaline  W.  Nichols.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D  .  C. 

^  Jos6  Herrera  Petere.  Niebla  de  cuer- 
nos.  (Entreacto  en  Europa).  Mexico. 
Lucero.  Editorial  S6neca.  1940.  220 
pages. — This  “novela,”  if  the  use  of  the 
term  is  permissible  in  this  instance,  is  a 
maddening  one,  by  reason  of  its  studied 
futility  in  dealing  with  so  great  and* 
one  would  think,  so  inspiring  a  theme 
as  the  recent  Spanish  war.  The  tale  is 
told  in  the  first  person,  by  a  former 
headquarters  officer  of  the  Republican 
army;  and  it  deals  with  his  adventures 
in  Paris  from  the  time  he  makes  his 
escape  from  a  French  concentration 
camp  until  he  is  apprehended  once 
more.  Somehow  (we  are  never  told 
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how)  this  gentleman  has  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  wealthy  and  degen¬ 
erate  scion  of  the  old  French  nobility. 
We  arc  given  descriptions  of  the  orgies  he 
attends,  the  decadent  characters  he  meets. 
Interspersed  with  it  all,  now  and  then, 
is  a  bit  of  god-awful  “philosophizing,” 
on  the  fate  of  Republican  Spain 
(though  we  arc  given  no  hint  as  to  the 
causes  of  its  downfall),  the  state  of  the 
world  and  of  European  civilization,  etc., 
etc.  The  thing  reads  like  a  cross  between 
M.  Huysmans  and  a  Surrealist  “novel.” 
It  is  unbearably  and  unbelievably  dull. 
There  just  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  it, 
and  one  cannot  but  wonder  whatever 
made  the  author  do  it.  It  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  had  in  mind  a  sort  of  Brif- 
fault  picture;  but  if  so,  he  certainly  has 
botched  the  job. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Magdalena  Petit.  Los  Pincheira. 

Santiago  dc  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1939. 
202  pages. — Developing  an  incident  in 
her  novel,  Diego  Portales,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  capture  by  bandits  of  Lucila 
Guerrero,  schorita  Petit  has  written  this 
second  novel.  At  the  end  of  the  war  of 
Independence  in  Chile,  certain  groups 
who  remained  loyal  to  Spain  carried  on 
a  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Chilean 
government.  Under  cover  of  loyalty  to 
the  Spanish  crown,  outlaw  bands  joined 
these  insurgent  forces,  plundering, 
killing  innocent  citizens  and  carrying 
away  women  into  shameful  captivity. 
The  Pincheira  brothers  were  leaders  of 
such  a  gang,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
heroine  as  their  captive  are  the  theme  of 
the  present  narrative.  Such  dramatic 
scenes  as  the  duel  between  two  bandit 
chieftains  for  the  possession  of  Lucila, 
her  struggle  with  another  woman  cap¬ 
tive  for  the  affections  of  Rojas,  her  cap- 
tor,  with  whom  she  has  fallen  in  love, 
her  final  disappearance,  having  pre¬ 
sumably  been  murdered  by  her  rival, 
and  the  legend  that  her  spirit  can  still 
be  seen  on  moonlight  nights,  all  lend 


interest  to  the  narrative.  The  book  is  also 
a  valuable  sidelight  on  history.— Ca/t/er/ 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Octavia  Salamanca.  Madrecita.  Co¬ 
chabamba,  Bolivia.  Cuenca.  1939. 
474  pages.  —  The  lengthy  novel  has 
reached  South  America,  if  this  bulky 
tome  by  the  author  of  Cuentos  y  novelas 
cortas  is  any  proof.  It  is  a  new  sort  of 
story,  too.  From  the  quiet  beginning, 
parodying  Don  Quijote,  where  the  mo¬ 
vie  star  Juan  de  Ulloa  discovers  a  baby 
hidden  in  the  basket  of  his  railroad  com¬ 
partment  mate  (her  brother,  she  ex¬ 
plains)  the  story  weaves  back  and  forth 
in  time,  and  ends  in  a  trial  scene  filling 
the  whole  second  part  that  leaves  us 
wondering  what  sort  of  legal  system 
Bolivia  possesses. 

Marfa  Zoila  Luna  has  had  an  un¬ 
happy  home  life.  Her  chief  pleasure  is 
teaching  children  until  she  discovers  that 
one  pupil,Jaime,  whom  she  has  been  en¬ 
couraging  along  artistic  lines,  has  sud¬ 
denly  grown  up.  In  a  cut-back  to  the 
train,  we  find  the  movie  actor  making 
a  pass  at  Marfa,  so  that  she  is  compelled 
to  take  the  baby  and  leap  from  the 
train.  Then  follows  a  chase  as  Ulloa 
charges  she  kidnapped  his  baby.  Some¬ 
thing  of  Bolivian  life  is  shown  as  Marfa 
makes  her  living  at  one  job  after  another 
till  the  police  catch  up  to  her  and  the 
trial  scene  follows.  It  all  ends  happily 
in  a  Cinderella  finale. 

The  novel  is  amusing,  and  its  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Bolivian  country  scenes  are 
thoroughly  attractive. — Willis  K.  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

*  Bruno  Traven.  La  rosa  hlanca.  Me¬ 
xico.  Editorial  Cima.  1940.  374 
pages.  4  pesos. — La  rosa  blanca  falls  a 
good  deal  below  the  standard  of  Tra- 
ven’s  other  novels  dealing  with  Mexico, 
in  particular  La  rebelidn  de  los  colgados, 
the  first  to  be  published  in  Spanish.  The 
“Rosa  Blanca”  is  a  highly  idealized  ha¬ 
cienda  in  the  oil  bearing  regions  of  Vera 
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Cruz.  Its  owner,  the  Indian  Jacinto,  re 
fuses  to  lease  his  land  to  a  rapacious 
American  oil  company.  He  is  tempted 
with  fabulous  sums,  but  he  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  or  the  uses  of  ^ 
money — he  is  an  Indian,  attached  to  the 
soil  of  his  forefathers.  The  story  tells 
how  the  oil  company  tricks  him  and 
finally  murders  him  to  obtain  the  lease. 

Traven  seems  to  have  two  theses  in 
mind:  one,  to  show  the  ruthlessness 
with  which  the  foreign  oil  companies 
operated  in  Mexico  during  the  boom 
days  of  the  twenties;  two,  to  contrast 
the  essentially  wholesome  way  of  life  of 
a  feudal  hacienda  and  the  utterly  mean¬ 
ingless  destruction  of  human  values  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  industrial,  capitalist 
way  of  life.  There  is,  of  course,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  both  these  theses,  but 
Traven  is  far  too  subjective  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  As  a  result,  even  the  characters 
and  the  structure  of  the  novel  suffer. 
His  American  oil  tycoon  turns  into  a 
caricature  rather  than  a  living  person, 
his  analyses  of  the  social  conflict  become 
discursive  and  repetitious,  the  plot  gets 
thinner  and  thinner  and  the  old  hacien¬ 
da,  presumably  the  center  of  the  story, 
withers  away  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  the  book. 

Nevertheless,  almost  anything  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  mysterious  Traven  who  writes 
in  German,  claims  to  be  an  American 
and  lives  in  Mexico,  rises  above  the  com¬ 
monplace.  Hence  the  translators  of  La 
rosa  blanca  are  due  a  vote  of  gratitude 
for  making  this  novel  available  to  the 
Spanish  reading  public. — M.  H. 

^  Manuel  Ugarte.  Cuentos  de  la 
pampa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1940.  179  pages. — One  of  a  series 
of  reprints  of  popular  books  of  South 
American  authors.  Ugarte  is  one  of  those 
best  qualified  to  interpret  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  Argentine,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  Gaucho  and  his  gradual 
decline  as  a  national  influence,  before 
the  irresistible  onset  of  modernism  and 


the  rise  of  urban  domination.  Several  of 
these  stories  are  symbolical  of  the  un¬ 
equal  struggle  between  the  Gauchos 
and  the  encroaching  power  of  big  busi¬ 
ness.  In  others  the  author  catches  and 
fixes  for  us  a  short  but  vivid  picture  of 
the  superstitions  and  legends  of  the  Gau¬ 
cho,  the  raids  of  the  Indians  on  the 
ranches,  the  life  of  the  soldier  on  guard 
against  the  wild  hordes  of  the  plains, 
and  the  Curandero,  or  healer,  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  cure  disease  by  means  of 
herb  remedies  and  even  magic.  Few 
books  so  well  reflect  certain  aspects  of 
Argentine  life. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  y  Juliin  Pa- 
dr6n.  Antologta  del  cuento  moderno 
venezolano  (Biblioteca  venezolana  de 
cultura). Caracas.  Escuela Tunica  Indus¬ 
trial.  1940.  348  and  204  pages. — Contin¬ 
uing  its  laudable  task  of  making  the 
world  conscious  of  its  literary  wealth, 
Venezuela’s  Direccidn  de  Cultura  has 
followed  its  Anthology  of  Verse  by  a 
two-volume  treasure-house  of  thirty-five 
short  stories  selected  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Venezuelan  Writers. 

The  classification  is  chronological, 
beginning  with  authors  published  in 
El  cojo  ilustrado  and  Cosmdpolis  be¬ 
tween  1895  and  1910.  Then  follow 
stories  by  three  editors  of  La  alborada 
and  others  writing  about  1910.  Selections 
from  eleven  authors  of  the  generation 
of  1920  conclude  the  first  volume.  Vol¬ 
ume  II  opens  with  works  by  seven 
writers  of  the  generation  of  1928,  the 
year  in  which  the  editors  of  this  an¬ 
thology  founded  the  literary  review  El 
ingenioso  hidalgo.  Six  other  contempo¬ 
rary  writers  are  included. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection.  Prob¬ 
ably  much  of  the  contents  of  both  vol¬ 
umes  would  be  classified  as  character 
sketches  or  episodes.  There  are  few 
“plotted”  stories.  Most  of  them  make 
interesting  reading. — W.  K.  /. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners*') 


*  Aagc  Krarup  Nielsen.  Aloha.  En 
Sydhavsfaerd.  Kobenhavn.  Gylden- 
dal.  1939.  200  pages.  7.75  Swedish 
crowns.  —  The  indefatigable  Danish 
traveler  has  added  a  volume  on  the 
South  Seas  to  his  hemispheric  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  His  itinerary  covers  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Marquesas,  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  and  Hawaii;  and  he  is  able  to 
give  a  broad  survey  of  Pacific  life  from 
the  ultra-Americanization  of  Honolulu 
to  the  primitive  Polynesian  civilization 
that  still  manages  to  flourish  in  a  few 
outlying  islands  of  the  less  well  known 
groups.  With  the  same  ability  to  bal¬ 
ance  sociological  curiosity  with  simple 
interpretations  of  everyday  life  that 
Nielsen  revealed  in  his  books  on  Devil’s 
Island  and  Mexico,  we  find  here  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  race  and  colonial  prob¬ 
lems  that  haunt  the  Pacific  as  well  as 
pleasing  descriptions  of  a  Kava  feast  and 
exciting  accounts  of  Polynesian  seaman¬ 
ship.  At  the  same  time,  the  popular  tone 
of  the  book  is  modified  by  several  histor¬ 
ical  essays  embedded  in  the  text  on 
topics  from  Pacific  history  that  have  not 
received  adequate  treatment  even  from 
serious  writers.  Altogether  Nielsen’s 
work  is  thoroughly  comparable  with  the 
recent  American  works  on  the  Pacific 
by  Van  Loon  and  Riescnberg.  It  is  well 
illustrated,  and  the  back  leaf  of  the  dust 
cover  is  especially  noteworthy  for  a  fine 
reproduction  of  a  piece  of  tapa  cloth. — 
Lawrence  Thompson.  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  Ames,  Iowa. 

^  Helen  S.  Eaton  (compiler).  Seman¬ 
tic  Frequency  List  for  English,  French, 
German  and  Spanish.  Issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Modern  Languages  of 


the  American  Council  on  Education. 
Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1940. 441  pages.  $5. — This  unique 
book  contains  a  distillate  of  words  taken 
from  four  distinct  spheres  of  Western 
Literature,  and  represents  a  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  rather  recent  type  of  re¬ 
search.  A  number  of  frequency  counts 
in  different,  individual  languages  have 
been  undertaken  within  the  last  few 
decades.  Makers  of  elementary  text¬ 
books  and  language  teachers  consult 
these  lists  in  determining  a  reasonable 
content  for  their  pedagogical  vocabu¬ 
lary.  The  frequency  count  apparently  is 
here  to  stay. 

Four  such  lists,  one  each  in  English 
(Thorndike),  French  (Vander  Beke), 
German  (Kaeding),  and  Spanish 
(Buchanan),  were  used  by  Miss  Eaton 
to  calculate  the  absolute  frequency  of 
the  6474  most  frequent  concepts  with¬ 
in  this  undivided  quadrilingual  field. 
The  frequency  rating  of  a  given  concept 
is  based  on  the  frequencies  of  the  four 
words  used  for  this  concept.  The  sum  is 
divided  by  a  constant  and  the  quotient 
is  the  rating.  Highest  frequency  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  lowest  number.  This  method* 
does  not  yield  a  consecutive  count;  still, 
the  total  number  of  concepts  considered 
fall  conveniently  into  115  sections,  which 
arc  arranged  according  to  diminishing 
frequency. — Each  section  has  four  col¬ 
umns,  one  for  each  language.  The  guide 
column  is,  of  course,  the  one  for  Eng¬ 
lish  and  is  arranged  alphabetically. 
Since  almost  all  individual  words  are 
accompanied  by  their  unilingual  fre¬ 
quency  value,  comparisons  between  the 
languages  are  also  possible. 

For  each  language  there  is,  moreover. 
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an  alphabetical  index  which  shows  the 
location  of  each  word  in  the  sections. 
Thus,  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  book  fulfills  the  office  of  an  excel¬ 
lent,  if  simplified,  dictionary  of  four 
languages.  Finally,  Miss  Eaton  offers 
three  charts  which  show  the  frequency 
distribution  according  to  “conceptual 
categories”  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjec¬ 
tives  respectively,  in  her  list. 

One  might  wish,  perhaps,  for  a  less 
confusing  name  than  “Semantic  Fre¬ 
quency  List”;  why  not  “Frequency  List 
of  Concepts”  (if  by  Concept  we  mean 
“single  unit  of  meaning”)? — As  it 
stands.  Miss  Eaton’s  clear  and  well 
reasoned  work  is  above  criticism.  But 
it  is  an  awe-inspiring  tool  the  full  uses 
of  which  may  not  be  realized  for  some 
time.  Its  one  definite  limitation  seems 
to  lie  in  its  derivation  from  the  written, 
not  the  spoken  word.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  this  able  piece  of  research  looms 
as  a  milestone  on  a  horizon  beyond 
which  lie  uncharted  lands. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Nina  Almond  and  H.  H.  Fisher. 

Special  Collections  in  the  Hoover 
Library  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace. 
Stanford  Press.  1940.  Ill  pages. — Con¬ 
ceived  and  begun  shortly  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  the 
Hoover  Library  at  Stanford  University 
— often  mistakenly  called  “war  library” 
— has  become  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  important  repositories  in  the 
world  for  material  of  every  sort  dealing 
with  the  war  of  1914-18  and  its  after- 
math.  It  is  the  broad  conception  of 
its  function  with  respect  to  this  entire 
period,  the  wide  sweep  of  its  collecting 
hand,  and  the  statesmanlike  vision  of 
its  varied  activities  that  have  enabled  it, 
with  the  ample  funds  placed  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  to  establish  itself  as  a  truly  great 
service  institution.  With  the  completion 
of  the  new  building  now  in  process  of 
erection  for  the  housing  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  rapidly  growing  collections. 


the  Hoover  Library  will  stand  out  more 
than  ever  as  a  monument  to  American 
enterprise  in  a  great  research  field. — 
The  present  little  volume,  which  bears 
on  its  cover  a  picture  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  in¬ 
formal  guide  to  the  numerous  special 
collections,  some  donated,  some  pur¬ 
chased,  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
twenty-five  years  since  the  library  was 
established.  These  collections  arc 
grouped  under  three  headings:  Interna¬ 
tional,  Multinational,  and  National  and 
Regional.  To  go  over  them  in  any  detail 
would  cither  be  inadequate  or  virtually 
duplicate  the  brochure.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  273  numbered  items  give  in  the 
aggregate  an  astonishing  glimpse  of  the 
growth  of  the  library.  A  topical  index 
facilitates  the  reader’s  orientation. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Why  War? 

Essays  and  Addresses  on  War  and 
Peace.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1940.  xii  +  324  pages.  $2.50. — 
This  volume  contains  thirty  essays  and 
addresses  dating  from  January  1938  to 
January  1940.  As  each  was  addressed 
to  a  particular  audience  which  might 
be  assumed  not  to  have  heard  or  read 
any  of  the  other  addresses  or  essays  col¬ 
lected  here,  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  they  contain  many  repetitions 
of  ideas  and  even  of  phrasing.  This 
repetition  has  perforce  an  unfortunate 
effect  on  the  volume  as  a  whole,  with¬ 
out,  however,  lessening  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  argument  of  the  individual 
chapters. 

Dr.  Butler  is  a  firm  believer  in  democ¬ 
racy,  and  as  the  United  States  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  democracy  he  believes  that  we 
should  take  a  leading  (but  non-mili¬ 
tary)  role  in  the  world  struggle  against 
the  foes  of  liberty  and  democracy.  Dr. 
Butler  is  perhaps  the  most  articulate  of 
our  prominent  educators,  and  what  he 
has  to  say  should  be  heard.  His  book  is 
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dedicated  “To  the  youth  of  America, 
whose  privilege  and  duty  it  will  be  to 
take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  a  world¬ 
wide  organization  of  nations  for  the 
establishment  and  protection  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace,”  If  he  can  reach  those 
to  whom  the  dedication  is  addressed  he 
will  have  done  us  all  a  service. — Robert 
H.  Weidman.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

^  Abraham  Granovsky.  Land  Policy 
in  Palestine.  New  York.  Bloch. 
1940.  208  pages.  $2. — An  authoritative 
account  by  an  expert  who  has  already 
published  several  books  in  Hebrew,  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  on  the  subject.  The 
point  of  view  is  strongly  Zionist.  The 
Arab  side  of  the  problem  is  hardly 
touched  upon,  except  in  the  naive  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  sale  of  land  to  Jews  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  advancing 
Arab  economy.. . .  by  bringing  capital, 
technical  skill,  and  tremendous  stores 
of  human  energy  into  the  country.” 
But  “in  spite  of  the  obvious  and  im¬ 
pressive  economic  advantages  it  will 
take  a  long  time  yet  for  Arab  circles  to 
become  aware  of  all  this,”  for  they  fear 
that  Jewish  land  purchase  may  lead  to 
Jewish  rule  of  the  country. 

The  most  active  recent  agency  in 
settling  Jews  upon  the  land,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  National  Fund,  has  made  great 
efforts,  but  finds  its  work  handicapped 
by  several  difficulties.  Land  speculation 
by  the  Jews  themselves  has  resulted  in 
a  disastrous  rise  in  land  values  and  made 
it  difficult  for  settlers  to  acquire  land 
at  reasonable  prices.  If  the  head  of  a 
family  is  able  to  buy  a  building  lot,  he 
does  not  have  enough  money  left  to 
put  up  the  house.  If  he  purchases  a 
farm,  his  revenues  from  the  citrus  fruits 
arc  hardly  enough  to  repay  his  high 
outlay.  The  British  Government,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Granovsky,  might  have 
checked  this  land  speculation  by  an  un¬ 
earned  increment  tax,  but  has  not  done 
so.  The  Government  also,  he  thinks, 
has  shown  too  much  solicitude  for  the 


Arab  owners,  and  has  not  protected 
Jewish  owners  from  Arab  squatters.  In 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  according  to 
the  careful  statistics,  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home  is  impressive,  and  his  sugges¬ 
tions  for  more  effective  methods  in 
the  future  are  valuable.  Particularly 
interesting  is  the  account  of  the  growth 
of  Haifa  from  25,000  in  1922  to  con¬ 
siderably  over  100,000  today — a  growth 
owing  partly  to  Jewish  town-planning, 
and  partly  to  the  pipe-line  and  refineries 
of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  which 
the  Italians  bombed  vigorously  in  the 
summer  of  1940. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Watson  Kirkconnell.  Canada,  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Hitler.  Toronto.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1939.  213  pages.  $1.50. 
— This  excellent  volume  consists  of  two 
quite  different  and  yet  not  unrelated 
parts.  The  first  is  an  interesting  brief 
account  of  Hitler,  his  racial  dogmas  and 
faithless  aggressions,  and  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  whom 
he  has  already  enslaved  or  is  now 
threatening.  It  is  based  on  intimate  in¬ 
formation  which  the  author  collected 
during  an  extensive  trip  through  Ger¬ 
many  and  Eastern  Europe  in  1938.  It 
is  clear  and  discriminating,  but  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  fairly  familiar  by  other 
writers. 

The  second  part  is  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  unfamiliar.  It  is  a  digest  of  the 
foreign  language  press  of  Canada.  By 
studying  the  forty  newspapers  of  the 
seventeen  language  groups  in  Canada, 
Mr.  Kirkconnell  has  given  a  fascinating 
analysis  of  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
two  and  a  half  million  European  Cana¬ 
dians  whose  origin  is  neither  British  nor 
French.  Their  sympathies  run  all  the 
way  from  enthusiastic  support  of  Brit¬ 
ain  in  the  war  to  pacifism,  communism, 
and,  for  various  religious,  political  or 
national  motives,  to  a  narrow  anti- 
British  isolationism.  On  the  whole. 
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however,  Mr.  Kirkconnell  finds  that  the 
great  majority  loyally  support  Canada’s 
magnificent  war  effort,  and  that  Hitler 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  uniting  Can¬ 
ada’s  heterogeneous  populations  into  a 
stronger  Canadian  nationalism  in  sup¬ 
port  of  democracy,  freedom  and  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In  a  final  chapter  the  author  gives  a 
statesmanlike  sketch  of  what  Canada’s 
policy  ought  to  be.  He  rightly  insists 
that  Canadians  ought  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  German  nation  and  the  Nazis 
who  now  dominate  it.  He  concludes  with 
a  brief  blue-print  of  the  kind  of  just  and 
wise  peace  which  some  day  should  end 
the  present  conflict. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Charles  Rankin.  The  Pope  Speaks: 

The  Words  of  Pius  XII.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  1940. 
337  pages.  $2.75. — “Peace,  the  work  of 
justice.’’  Such  was  Cardinal  Pacelli’s 
motto  when  on  March  2,  1939,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  as 
Pius  XII.  Within  a  fortnight  Hitler 
set  his  heel  upon  the  Czechs,  and  within 
six  months  he  sent  his  hordes  over  Po¬ 
land.  The  past  two  years  have  been  a 
peculiarly  sad  and  disturbing  time  for 
a  man  who  by  nature  and  by  virtue  of 
his  office  stands  above  all  for  peace  and 
justice.  He  has  not  been  silent.  This  vol¬ 
ume  contains  in  excellent  English 
translation  his  addresses,  radio  broad¬ 
casts  and  encyclicals,  twenty-six  in  num¬ 
ber,  from  March  3,  1939,  to  September 
4,  1940. 

In  two  respects,  however,  the  Pope  is 
hampered  in  making  concrete  political 
proposals  or  for  taking  steps  toward  any¬ 
thing  like  a  peace  conference.  First, 
since  his  millions  of  subjects  are  to  be 
found  in  all  lands,  he  must  be  free  from 
all  political  bias  and  this  course  does  not 
prevent  him  from  condemning  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  such  unchristian  evils  as 
cruelty,  injustice,  war,  atheism,  etc. 
Second,  by  Art.  XXIX  of  the  Lateran 


Treaty  of  1929  with  Mussolini  the  Holy 
See  undertook  to  stand  outside  temporal 
disputes  between  states,  unless  contend¬ 
ing  parties  jointly  appealed  to  its  mis¬ 
sion  of  peace. 

Mr.  Charles  Rankin,  in  a  120-page 
introduction,  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
life  and  wide  experience  of  Pius  XII, 
and  pays  a  high  tribute  to  his  constant 
efforts  for  peace.  It  is  all  the  more  elo¬ 
quent  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rankin  is 
himself  a  Protestant. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  William  E.  Rappard.  The  Quest  for 
Peace  Since  the  World  War.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1940. 
— This  volume  started  out  to  be  a 
study  of  the  development  of  organiza¬ 
tions  for  international  peace  during  and 
after  the  World  War.  Before  its  publica¬ 
tion  the  new  European  war  began, 
hence  there  is  a  certain  element  of  anti¬ 
climax  in  the  book.  However,  Dr.  Rap¬ 
pard  has  given  us  an  excellent  and 
scholarly  account  of  the  development  of 
the  program,  and  he  is  not  to  be  blamed 
that  the  program  failed,  or  that  he  is 
unable  to  explain  fully  why  it  failed. 

The  general  topics  covered  factually 
and  adequately  are:  Peace  as  a  War  Aim 
during  the  World  War;  The  Quest  for 
Peace  at  the  Peace  Conference;  Twenty 
years  of  Arbitration;  Fluctuating  Des¬ 
tinies  of  Collective  Security;  and  The 
Tragedy  of  Disarmament.  He  closes 
with  a  chapter  which  he  calls  a  Ret¬ 
rospect  and  a  Prospect.  The  first  part 
of  this  chapter  is  merely  a  recapitulation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  does 
not  wish  to  follow  the  whole  story.  In 
the  remainder  he  raises  the  question  of 
why  peace  broke  down.  He  suggests 
three  possible  reasons:  either  the  peace¬ 
makers  of  1919  were  aiming  at  goals 
that  were  inherently  inaccessible,  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  choice  of  roads, 
or  they  were  betrayed  by  their  succes¬ 
sors.  Of  these  three  Dr.  Rappard  thinks 
that  the  present  plight  of  Europe  is  due 
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less  to  the  excessive  ambitions  of  the  men 
of  1919  than  to  the  debility  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  His  final  suggestion  is  for  a 
strong  league  of  nations  honestly  and 
effectively  administered,  or  interna¬ 
tional  federation.  His  answer  to  the 
problem  may  not  be  right,  but  obviously 
some  answer  must  be  arrived  at  if  civ¬ 
ilization  is  to  survive. — A.  K.  Christian. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Love  in  the 
Western  World.  Translated  by 
Montgomery  Belgion.  New  York.  Har- 
court,  Brace.  1940.  308  pages.  $2.50. — 
The  French  original  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  work  was  reviewed  in  our  issue 
for  Summer,  1940,  at  page  284.  It  is 
a  starding,  clever,  pretentiously  direct, 
cool  and  yet  not  always  profound  book, 
mainly  concerned  with  the  difference 
between  Eros  and  Agape  in  European 
history. The  simplifications  arc  so  sweep¬ 
ing  and  the  lines  so  clear  that  this  book 
will  not  fail  to  make  many  apostles. 
The  author  is  a  young  man  and  one 
wonders  if  the  teaching  he  will  receive 
from  life  will  not  temper  some  of  the 
teachings  he  has  received  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  books  he  has  read  and  no  doubt 
understood. — Rudolph  S.  Kieve.  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

®  Lothrop  Stoddard.  Into  the  Darl{;- 
ness:  Nazi  Germany  Today.  New 
York.  Ducll,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  1940. 
311  pages.  $2.75. — Mr.  Stoddard  is  a 
good  observer  and  an  excellent  narra¬ 
tor.  He  went  to  Germany  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  just  after  the  end  of  the  Polish 
Campaign  in  1939  and  stayed  nearly 
four  months.  His  job  was  to  study  condi¬ 
tions  and  do  interpretative  or  local<olor 
articles  rather  than  to  get  spot  news.  He 
secured  interviews  with  many  of  the 
highest  officials,  including  Hider, 
Gocbbcls  and  Robert  Ley.  He  has  some 
very  interesting  things  to  say  about  the 
large  liberty  allowed  to  American  press 


men,  provided  they  live  up  to  the  rules 
of  the  game  as  laid  down  by  Gocbbcls. 
He  went  on  the  usual  observation  trips 
so  generously  and  assiduously  provided 
by  the  Propaganda  Ministry.  Moreover, 
being  familiar  with  German  from  pre¬ 
vious  visits  to  the  Reich,  he  was  also 
able  to  talk  freely  with  all  sorts  of  typi¬ 
cal  men  and  women.  He  perhaps  leans 
over  backwards  a  litdc  in  his  effort  to 
be  scrupulously  fair  and  objective.  In 
spite  of  his  disarming  sclf<riticism  and 
warnings  that  there  is  much  contradic¬ 
tory  evidence,  his  picture  seems  a  bit 
too  optimistic  and  rosy.  However,  as  an 
honest  attempt  of  nearly  four  months’ 
intelligent  study,  his  volume  is  one  of  the 
best  studies  of  war-time  Germany.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  new  in  it  but 
the  Nazi  institutions  and  methods  arc 
clearly  and  interestingly  explained.  It 
should  be  a  good  corrective  to  those  fre¬ 
quent  accounts  which  emphasize  the 
more  lurid  aspects  of  the  Nazi  regime. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Gleb  Botkin.  The  Fire  Bird.  An  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Russia.  New  York. 
Rcvcll.  1940.  278  pages.  $2.50. — The 
author  of  the  present  volume,  who  now 
lives  in  this  country,  is  the  son  of  the 
Court  Physician  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II, 
and  is  characterized  as  “the  best  in¬ 
formed  Russian  living  in  the  United 
States.”  The  Fire  Bird,  essentially,  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  brief  history  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  last  four  chapters  of  it  deal¬ 
ing  with  Russia  under  the  Soviet  re¬ 
gime. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
T he  Fire  Bird  is  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  author  builds  his  volume  around 
the  personalities  of  the  Tsars,  many  of 
whom,  certainly,  were  not  very  out¬ 
standing  personalities  or  characters.  He 
has  an  inclination,  moreover,  to  stress 
the  unimportant  at  the  expense  of  the 
significant.  Moreover,  he  appears,  in 
some  instances,  to  accept  unverified  old 
traditions  and  even  some  of  the  old  su- 
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perstitions  about  the  preservation  of  the 
bodies  of  Russian  saints.  His  translation 
of  the  name  of  Ivan  IV  into  Ivan  the 
Awesome  rather  than  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
is  well  taken.  He  neglects  a  portrayal  of 
the  great  social,  cultural,  economic  and 
political  forces,  which,  after  all,  were  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  Russian  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Botkin’s  discussion  of  the  Soviet 
regime  is  not  without  interest.  He  indi¬ 
cates  in  outline  its  major  developments 
and  points  out  that  in  recent  years  Sta¬ 
lin,  by  gangster  methods,  has  been  busy 
with  the  job  of  keeping  himself  in  power 
and  since  1939  has  engaged  on  the  path 
of  armed  conquest. 

While  The  Fire  Bird  may  have  its 
place  as  a  brief  and  popular  volume,  it  is 
not  impressive  in  scholarship. — Harry 
N.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

^  Jerome  Carcopino.  Daily  Life  in  An¬ 
cient  Rome.  New  Haven.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1940.  342  pages.  $4.00. 
— This  book  (translated  by  E.  O.  Lor- 
imer  and  edited  with  bibliography  and 
notes  by  Henry  T.  Rowell)  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  welcomed  by  Latinists  and  his¬ 
torians  because  of  its  thoroughness  and 
careful  documentation.  In  addition  it 
is  an  unexpected  boon  to  the  layman. 
For  certainly  “the  grandeur  [and  squal¬ 
or]  that  was  Rome”  comes  alive  before 
his  eyes.  Art,  Education  and  Religion, 
Marriage,  Society  and  the  Social  Clas¬ 
ses,  etc.  were  expected.  But  the  chapter 
on  Houses  and  Streets  is  handled  re¬ 
freshingly,  and  those  entitled  respective¬ 
ly  “The  Morning”  and  “Afternoon  and 
Evening”  give  glimpses  that  might 
otherwise  be  lacking. 

The  author  has  wisely  chosen  to 
treat  only  one  period — the  life-span  of 
the  generation  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  A.  D.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  consoling,  to  moderns  to 
note  that  Trajan  had  his  troubles  not 
merely  with  the  “dole”  but  also  with  the 
housing  question,  traffic  congestion,  etc. 


The  language  is  vivid.  For  instance 
the  author  refers  to  “the  elasticity  of 
space,  or,  more  exactly,  the  compres¬ 
sibility  of  man.”  The  translation  is  so 
good  as  to  seem  no  translation.  The 
illustrations  and  maps  are  spendid  and 
the  book  is  physically  attractive. — Eu¬ 
genia  Kaufman.  University  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma. 

^  Major  Evans  Fordyce  Carlson.  The 
Chinese  Army.  New  York.  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations.  1940.  139  pages. 
$1.00. — Major  Carlson  is  eminently 
qualified  to  make  a  study  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  army  because  he  has  been  in  China 
for  more  than  ten  years  and  has  ac¬ 
quired  not  only  the  use  of  the  language, 
but  also  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Since  the  present  war 
broke  out  in  1937,  he  has  visited  the 
different  scenes  of  operation  in  North 
China  with  the  regulars  as  well  as  the 
guerrillas  of  the  Chinese  army.  This 
analysis  is  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  published  in  the  English  language. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Ch’mg 
dynasty  made  drastic  reforms  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Up  to  the  Sino-Japanese 
War  of  1894-95,  the  Chinese  army  and 
navy  were  the  equals  if  not  the  superiors 
of  the  Japanese  in  equipment  and  train¬ 
ing.  In  spite  of  this,  China  was  quickly 
defeated  in  that  war.  Since  then  a 
steady  decline  occurred  in  the  Chinese 
army,  until  the  ascendency  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  (1926  - ). 

When  the  present  war  broke  out.  Gen¬ 
eral  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  just  made  a 
beginning  in  modernizing  the  Chinese 
army,  but  in  spite  of  the  great  odds  in 
equipment  and  training,  the  Chinese 
army  fought  the  Japanese  to  a  stalemate 
and  all  indications  at  present  are  that 
the  turning  point  has  been  reached. 

Readers  who  have  followed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  nationalism  and 
national  unity  in  China  will  derive  the 
maximum  of  benefit  from  reading  this 
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short  book.  Others  not  so  well  informed  on  Norway,  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
may  find  it  too  concise  and  lacking  in  evaluate.  In  making  the  attempt  one 
information  that  will  relate  the  present  must  keep  in  mind  the  Nazi  habit  of 
Chinese  army  to  the  development  of  “discovering”  documents  proving  the 
China  as  a  whole. — F.  L.  guilt  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Allies, 

not  to  mention  the  natives,  of  all  plots 
^  Carl  J.  Hambro.  I  Saw  It  Happen  conceivable  and  inconceivable  under  the 
in  Norway.  New  York.  Appleton-  sun.  The  present  volume  proves,  for 
Century.  1940.  219  pages.  $2.50.— The  instance,  that  the  British  were  on  the 
German  Library  of  Information.  Brit-  verge  of  violating  Norwegian  neu- 
ains  Designs  on  Norway.  Full  text  of  trality,  that  the  Norwegian  government 
White  Book  No.  4.  Published  by  the  was  not  neutral  in  any  case,  and  that 
German  Foreign  Office.  New  York,  the  Nazi  government,  therefore,  acted 
German  Library  of  Information.  1940.  not  only  in  self-defense,  but  in  defense 
68  plus  62  pages.— When  the  history  of  of  the  Norwegians  themselves,  when 
the  present  great  conflict  comes  to  be  they  marched  into  Norway,  destroyed 
written,  with  the  invasion  of  Norway  its  cities  and  murdered  its  citizens.  Tfie 
fitting  into  the  larger  picture,  these  documents  purporting  to  show  all  these 
two  volumes  will  find  their  place  in  things,  together  with  their  facsimiles, 
the  portrayal  of  what  occurred.  This  make  interesting  reading.  It  is  instruc- 
work  by  a  distinguished  Norwegian  tive  to  confront  the  Nazi  arguments 
statesman  and  President  of  the  Norwe-  with  those  of  Mr.  Hambro. — Harry  N. 
gian  Parliament,  will  be  especially  val-  Howard.  Miami  University, 
uable.  A  keen  observer  of  the  European 

tragedy  as  well  as  of  the  Nazi  aggres-  ^  Marcus  Lee  Hansen.  The  Atlantic 
sion  against  Norway,  Mr.  Hambro  has  Migration.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
given  us  the  best  rounded  and  best  docu-  University  Press.  1940.  xvii-j-391  pages, 
mented  account  of  the  Nazi  crime  $3.50. — TTie  late  Professor  Hansen 
against  his  country.  After  providing  an  (University  of  Illinois,  died  1938)  has 
account  of  backgrounds  in  Norway,  he  given  us  in  this  highly  interesting  vol- 
points  out  how  well  and  long-planned  ume  a  study  of  the  forces  that  led  to  the 
the  Nazi  invasion  was — and  how  ill-  migration  of  Europeans  to  this  country 
prepared  his  country  was  for  the  inva-  between  the  years  1607  and  1860.  He 
sion.  But  he  points  out  how  doggedly  had  planned  a  second  volume  to  treat 
the  fight  was  carried  on  against  the  the  period  from  1860  to  1882,  and  a 
Nazis  on  land  and  sea,  despite  the  lim-  third  to  bring  his  study  to  the  present, 
ited  nature  of  Norwegian  armaments,  or  probably  at  least  to  1924,  when  the 
He  discounts  the  stories  of  Leland  present  system  of  immigration  restric- 
Stowe,  for  instance,  of  wholesale  be-  tion  was  introduced.  The  work  is  care- 
trayals  of  Norway  by  Norwegian  trai-  fully  documented  (nearly  63  pages  of 
tors,  but  he  does  stress  the  importance  bibliography  and  notes)  and  indexed  for 
of  Nazi  activities  in  so<alled  “fifth  col-  reference  (nearly  17  pages  of  index).  As 
umns.”  The  final  chapter  tells  the  story  it  deals  chiefly  with  the  European  con- 
of  the  government  in  exile,  under  King  ditions  which  caused  the  emigrants  to 
Haakon  in  London.  The  book,  which  leave  their  homeland,  most  of  the  vast 
is  written  in  clear  and  lucid  style,  is  not  number  of  primary  sources,  consisting 
a  mere  record  of  events,  but  is  intended  principally  of  “unprinted  archival  rec¬ 
to  remind  Americans  that  “it  can  hap-  ords,  official  and  private  correspond- 
pen  here.”  ence,  government  reports  and  contem- 

The  second  item,  Britain’s  Designs  poraneous  newspapers,  magazines  and 
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books”,  are  unavailable  in  the  United 
States. 

To  read  Professor  Hansen’s  book  is 
not  only  to  be  fascinated  by  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  complex  factors  that  have  led 
to  the  peopling  of  our  land,  but  also 
incidentally  to  be  proud  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  of  whatever  degree  of  remoteness 
of  arrival,  who  created  an  American 
nation  capable  so  completely  of  assimi¬ 
lating  the  millions  (about  2,600,000 
from  1850  to  1860)  who  came  from  Eu¬ 
rope  as  to  strengthen  and  enrich  its  own 
civilization  thereby. — Robert  H.  Weid- 
man.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

^  John  A.  Hawgood.  The  Tragedy  of 
German-America.  The  Germans  in 
the  United  States  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century — and  After.  New  York.  Put¬ 
nam.  1940.  334  pages.  $3.00. — The  au¬ 
thor’s  thesis  is  nowhere  fully  stated,  and 
I  am  not  even  sure  that  he  really  has 
one,  but  on  p.  52  he  says,  “. .  .the  Nativ- 
ist  movement  . . .  brought  them  in  as 
Germans,  feeling  as  Germans  and  as 
aliens,  and  . . .  postponed  for  decades  a 
co-operation  in  American  life  and  poli¬ 
tics  which  must  inevitably  have  sup¬ 
planted  the  earlier  aloofness  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  In  many  ways  this  is  the 
great  tragedy  of  German-America.” 
But  since,  as  he  elsewhere  points  out, 
the  alternative  was  the  swift  fusion  of 
German  and  American  born,  with  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  all  identity  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  just 
where  the  “tragedy”  lies. — The  great 
and  real  usefulness  of  the  book  lies  in 
its  thorough  exploration  of  a  particular 
phase  of  American  19th  century  his¬ 
tory,  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  par¬ 
alleled  again,  and  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  sink  more  and  more  into  the  blind¬ 
ing  mists  of  the  past.  It  is  not  the  au¬ 
thor’s  fault  that  much  of  the  story  is  a 
dull  one,  full  as  it  is  of  forgotten  names 
and — since  they  can  have  no  connection 
with  20th  century  men  and  affairs — un¬ 
important  happenings.  Texans  may 


take  an  interest  in  attempts  to  found 
“A  New  Germany  in  Texas”  (pp.  137- 
200),  but  hardly  anybody  else  except 
the  specialist  will.  One  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  features  of  the  book,  I  should  think, 
is  the  author’s  “Bibliographical  Notes” 
(pp.  311-329),  in  which  he  not  only 
lists  his  sources  but  frequently  com¬ 
ments  on  them. — Misprints  (or  errors) 
are  too  numerous,  and  the  author  has 
no  idea  that  a  comma  placed  between 
subject  and  verb  creates  an  illiterate  di¬ 
vorce.  It  is  regrettable  that  somebody  did 
not  straighten  him  out  with  regard  to 
the  spurious  “Mehr  Licht”  of  the  dying 
Goethe  (p.  43). — All  in  all,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  bit  of  historical  research. — Bayard 
Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Philip  K.  Hitti.  History  of  the 
Arabs.  Second  edition.  Revised. 
Macmillan.  1940.  767  pages.  $7.00. — In 
1937,  a  year  of  tranquility  and  peace, 
the  London  House  of  Macmillan  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  historians  and  culti¬ 
vated  laymen  the  standard  work  on  the 
history  of  the  Arabs,  giving  an  accurate 
account  of  their  rise,  conquests,  and 
civilizing  genius  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Ottoman  invasion  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  need  for  such  a  book  was  so 
great,  and  the  work  itself  was  so  ad¬ 
mirable,  that  this  first  edition  was  sold 
out  entirely.  A  wholly  revised  edition 
was  prepared  and  placed  in  the  printer’s 
hands.  Then  came  Mussolini  and  Mu¬ 
nich,  Hitler  and  hate.  The  Battle  of 
France  was  lost,  and  the  Battle  of  Britain 
was  on.  London’s  streets  were  a  debris  of 
ruin,  its  houses  a  dancing  flame.  The  cry 
was  for  aeroplanes  rather  than  for  schol¬ 
arship,  for  bombs  rather  than  for  books. 
Little  did  we  expect  that  such  enter¬ 
prises  would  continue  amid  the  agony 
of  war.  But  the  spirit  of  England  was 
undismayed,  its  love  for  learning  and 
the  decent  things  of  life  never  stronger. 
While  the  stuka-studded  skies  rained 
havoc  and  destruction,  the  printing  es- 
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tablishmcnts  on  St.  Martin’s  Street 
hummed  with  the  constructive  work  of 
setting  and  printing  good  books  which 
arc  “the  precious  lifeblood  of  master 
spirits.’’  Among  these  is  Hitti’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Arabs,  Second  edition.  Re¬ 
vised.  Indeed  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  England,  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 
London  House  of  Macmillan,  a  tribute 
to  the  author,  and  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  his  scholarship  and  learning. — 
Nabih  Amin  Paris.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 


^  Henry  J.  James.  German  Subs  in 
Yankee  Waters.  New  York.  Gotham 
House.  1940.  208  pages.  |3. — In  analyz¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  our  entrance  into 
the  World  War  in  1917  many  writers 
of  recent  years  have  exaggerated  the 
effects  of  British  propaganda.  Wall 
Street  bankers,  munition  makers  and 
other  sinister  economic  factors.  They 
usually  minimize  or  overlook  one  factor 
which  was  very  real  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  after  a  large  unarmed  German 
submarine  made  a  couple  of  trips  to  Bal¬ 
timore  and  after  an  armed  submarine 
visited  Newport  in  1916  and  then  sank 
several  vessels  near  Nantucket  Light¬ 
ship.  These  German  exploits  showed 
the  possibility  of  real  danger  to  our  coast 
and  shipping.  The  danger  became  ac¬ 
tual  in  1918  when  six  large  U-boats  sank 
91  vessels  along  our  shores  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Cape  Hattcras.  By  torpedoing, 
placing  bombs,  shelling  on  the  surface, 
and  laying  mines,  these  submarines 
sent  nearly  200,000  tons  of  shipping 
to  the  bottom  and  brought  death  to 
455  persons.  Mr.  James  has  given  a 
good  popular  account  of  these  German 
exploits.  He  cites  no  authorities,  but  he 
seems  to  have  scanned  our  newspapers 
and  made  some  use  of  German  mate¬ 
rial.  A  good  map  indicating  the  place 
and  date  of  sinkings,  instead  of  the  ima¬ 
ginative  and  rather  lurid  illustrations, 
would  have  been  welcome. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 


^  Yoshi  S.  Kuno.  Japanese  Expansion 
on  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Berkeley, 
California.  University  of  California 
Press.  1937.  2  vols.  373  and  416  pages. 
$4.00  each.  —  This  work  suffers  from 
two  main  faults  of  construction:  (1) 
Each  chapter  is  written  as  if  it  were 
a  separate  essay  and  thus,  tiring  repe¬ 
tition  of  connecting  data  constantly  dis¬ 
turbs  the  reader;  (2)  Far  too  much 
background  material  is  presented,  some 
of  which  has  only  very  remote  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  main  topic.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  a  large  part  of  the  second 
volume. 

The  merits  of  the  work  are  its  full 
documentation  from  Chinese  and  Jap¬ 
anese  sources,  its  obvious  sincerity  and 
desire  to  get  at  the  real  facts  with  more 
historical  honesty  than  we  are  wont  to 
attribute  to  Japanese  writers  on  their 
own  country,  and  its  willingness  to 
criticize.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that  such  criticism  is  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  their  selfish  policies  and  never 
extends  to  the  national  ideal  of  imperial 
Japan  or  to  the  Emperor. 

This  book  should  answer  the  question 
“What  was  Japan’s  policy  of  expansion 
and  how  and  when  did  she  realize  it?’’ 
The  first  two  volumes  hardly  can  be 
said  to  do  this  because  the  answer  is 
buried  in  the  detail  mentioned  above  and 
a  clear-cut  narrative  does  not  evolve. 
The  fronts  of  expansion  are  obviously 
Korea,  China,  Manchuria,  the  Islands, 
Siberia  and  to  a  minor  degree,  the  New 
World.  These  are  all  treated  in  detail, 
chronologically,  and,  on  the  whole,  in¬ 
terestingly,  although  the  interest  is  in 
detail  and  not  in  broad  outline  of  treat¬ 
ment.  But  the  author  has  definite  and 
serviceable  things  to  say  about  Japan’s 
claim  to  sovereignty  in  Korea,  of 
Korea’s  relations  to  Japan  and  China 
and  of  China’s  claim  to  sovereign  power 
over  Japan,  which  he  proves  never  to 
have  existed.  The  importance  of  the 
counter-moves,  that  is  of  the  reactions 
in  Japan  against  expansionist  doctrine. 
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is  stressed  in  such  discussions  as  those  army,  led  to  a  lack  of  conRdence  in 
on  the  influence  of  Sui,  T’ang  and  Sung  their  government  on  the  part  of  the 

cultures  on  Japan  and  especially  in  the  French  people  and  a  consequent  defeat- 

exclusion  period  under  the  Tokugawa  ism  which  was  far  more  serious  than 

Shogunate.  The  part  played  by  the  the  lack  of  tanks  and  planes, 

futile  armadas  of  Kublai  in  the  13th,  The  book  is  written  with  admirable 
and  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  clarity  and  simplicity,  and  is  a  straight- 
16th  and  17th  centuries  is  extremely  forward  and  dramatic  account  of  a  ma- 
well  explained,  and  the  exclusivist  atti-  jor  world  tragedy. — /.  H.  Leel{.  Univer- 

tude  is  shown  (if  in  somewhat  exces-  sity  of  Oklahoma, 
sive  detail)  to  have  developed  from 

definite  social  and  historical  causes.  The  **  Luigi  Salvatorelli.  A  Concise  His- 
Russian  period  seems  somewhat  sketch-  tory  of  Italy.  New  York.  Oxford 
ily  handled.  University  Press.  1940.  $5.00. — The 

The  appendices  present  many  inter-  short  general  histories  of  Italy  by  Ja- 

esting  contemporary  documents;  there  mison  (collaborative),  Sedgwick  and 

is  a  good  index,  a  critical  bibliography  Treveleyan  have  for  some  years  past 

which  will  be  valuable  to  historians. The  been  doing  yeoman  service  in  the  Eng- 

few  illustrations  are  negligible  in  value,  lish-speaking  world  for  those  who  have 

— George  H.  Danton.  Union  College.  desired  to  have  close  at  hand  a  more  or 

less  complete  manual  dealing  with  the 
^  Heinz  Pol.  Suicide  of  a  Democracy,  vicissitudes  of  men  and  events  on  the 

(Translated  by  Heinz  and  Ruth  Mediterranean  peninsula.  If  these  have 

Norden).  New  York.  Reynal  and  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  it  has 

Hitchcock.  1940.  xii  +  296  pages.  $2.50.  been  (1)  because  of  their  extreme  brev- 

— Considering  that  the  collapse  of  ity  and  (2)  because  they  have  not  been 

France  occurred  only  six  months  ago,  prepared  by  out-and-out  specialists  in 
the  number  of  books  that  have  appeared  the  field  of  Italian  history,  despite  the 

in  regard  to  it  is  astonishing.  However,  fact  that  the  writers  are  gifted  and  well- 

the  present  volume  can  at  least  claim  informed  individuals.  Salvatorelli’s 

one  distinction:  namely,  that  it  was  work  answers  our  plea  for  greater 

written  by  a  German  refugee  in  France  breadth  of  treatment,  as  well  as  our  de- 

who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  mand  for  specialization,  and  is  thus 

describes.  spontaneously  destined  to  supersede  the 

To  Heinz  Pol,  who  is  an  anti-Nazi  compendia  of  the  others.  In  covering 

of  long  standing,  the  downfall  of  the  immense  range  of  Italian  history 

France  was  not  merely  a  sudden  military  from  pre-historic  times  to  the  end  of 

debacle;  rather  it  was  the  culmination  of  1938,  the  author  has  taken  into  consid- 

a  long  process  of  undermining  the  eration  all  the  major  and  inter-locking 

French  democracy.  Many  French  polit-  phases  of  Italian  life — political  events, 

ical  leaders  of  recent  years  have  not  only  social  and  economic  conditions,  scien- 

condoned  but  more  or  less  actively  tific  development,  literary  and  artistic 

sympathized  with  such  movements  as  trends.  The  strictest  impartiality  and 

the  Croix  de  Feu  and  the  Cagoulards.  objectivity  prevail  in  the  exposition, 

France  attempted  to  appease  her  ene-  while  the  vast  array  of  information  is  as 

mies  abroad  because  she  hesitated  to  a  whole  well-balanced,  lucidly  presented 

deal  firmly  with  the  enemies  of  democ-  and  eminently  readable.  For  this  last 

racy  at  home.  This  condition,  coupled  quality,  incidentally,  the  translator,  Ber- 

with  a  stodgy  and  smug  military  com-  nard  Miall,  should  be  given  no  little 

mand  which  failed  to  modernize  the  credit.  The  book  is  further  enhanced  by 
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a  very  useful  bibliography  for  each  of  its 
twenty  chapters  and  by  a  complete  in¬ 
dex  of  names. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwestern  University. 

**  Paul  M.  Spurlin.  Montesquieu  in 
■  America,  1760-1801.  Baton  Rouge. 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1940. 
302  pages.  $3.00. — Back  of  this  very 
good  piece  of  historical  research  lies  a 
contemporary  problem,  of  incalculable 
consequences.  One  school  of  thought 
will  have  it  that  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Constitution  were  to  a  large 
extent  inspired  by  the  French  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  by  Montesquieu; 
the  other,  that  the  Founders  were  guid¬ 
ed  exclusively  by  immemorial  British 
tradition  and  the  exigencies  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Says  James  Breck  Perkins:  “Our 
ancestors’  modes  of  thought  were  essen¬ 
tially  English;  the  political  traditions 
which  they  inherited,  the  political  in¬ 
stitutions  which  they  founded  were  un¬ 
affected  by  French  thought.”  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  it  implies  the  conflict  between  the 
cosmopolitan  and  the  Isolationist;  be¬ 
tween  ideological  radicalism  and  “the 
wisdom  of  prejudice,”  or,  from  a  slight¬ 
ly  different  angle,  between  “save 
Democracy”  and  “help  Britain.” 

The  detailed  study  undertaken  by 
Spurlin  confirms  the  generally  accepted 
view,  the  one  expressed  by  Laboulaye, 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  A.  C.  Coolidge,  O.  W. 
Holmes,  A.  B.  Hart,  Max  Farrand,  H. 
M.  Jones:  namely,  that  the  influence  of 
Montesquieu  is  undeniable.  He  was 
constantly  quoted  as  an  authority,  and 
almost  invariably  referred  to  as  “the 
celebrated  Montesquieu.”  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  allusions  are  generally 
limited  to  those  chapters  which  deal 
with  the  British  Constitution;  it  is  no 
less  true  that  Montesquieu’s  essential 
idea,  the  separation  of  the  three  powers, 
was  already  explicit  in  Locke.  But  it 
was  with  the  Montesquieu  stamp  that 
it  achieved  currency.  Montesquieu  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  Fathers. 


Perhaps  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  not 
that  Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries 
were  Frenchified,  or  deliberate  disciples 
of  the  French,  but  that  the  whole  En¬ 
lightenment  was  inseparably  Anglo- 
French.  Montesquieu  was  not  thought 
of  as  a  “foreign”  master  contradicting 
or  warping  the  Anglo-American  tradi¬ 
tion;  he  was  the  lucid  and  authorita¬ 
tive  exponent  of  that  very  tradition.  He 
was  as  English  as  Locke  himself — in 
those  days  before  the  English  had  taught 
themselves  the  virtue  of  “muddling 
through  somehow.”  In  that  intimate 
fusion  of  the  English,  French  and 
American  spirits  might  very  well  lie  the 
hope  of  a  bewildered  world.  Cultural 
autarchy,  intellectual  Sinn  Fein,  of  the 
James  Breck  Perkins  type,  would  prove 
disastrous  to  genuine  liberalism.  Dr. 
Spurlin’s  investigation  properly  eschews 
these  general  considerations;  in  its  very 
definite  field,  it  is  thorough  and  con¬ 
vincing.  —  Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  John  B.  Wolf.  France,  1815  to  the 
Present.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall. 
1940.  565  pages.  $3. — The  paucity  of 
good  books  on  French  history  since 
Napoleon  makes  this  very  readable  and 
compact  volume  welcome.  It  gives  an 
excellent  survey  of  French  civilization 
and  politics  from  Waterloo  to  the  sad 
debacle  of  June,  1940.  Its  closing  words: 
“Whether  or  not  Hitler’s  legions  are 
able  to  dictate  peace  to  Europe,  France 
must  reorganize  her  economy  and  her 
world  outlook  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  machine  age.  Considering  France’s 
past,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  French  people  will  be  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  age.”  To 
cover  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  a 
single  volume  is  no  easy  task.  Professor 
Wolf  has  accomplished  it  successfully  by 
cutting  the  space  for  colonial,  military 
and  international  questions  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  has  enabled  him  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  development  of  French  lib- 
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cral  democracy  and  the  threats  to  it  from 
the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left,  as 
well  as  upon  economic  and  religious  fac¬ 
tors.  Though  French  history  is  filled 
with  strong  partisanship  and  political 
controversies,  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
effort  to  give  an  honest,  fair-minded 
and  well-balanced  narrative.  His  smooth 
clear  style  makes  reading  his  book  a 
pleasure.  A  good  map  and  index  add  to 
its  usefulness. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

^  Isabel  de  Palencia.  /  Must  Have 

Liberty.  New  York.  Longmans, 
Green.  1940.  488  pages.  $3.00. — This 
autobiography  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Spanish  woman  suffrage  movement, 
delegate  to  Geneva  conferences  on  labor, 
peace  and  suffrage,  and  first  Spanish 
woman  ambassador,  possesses  the  unu¬ 
sual  combination  of  frankness  and  mod¬ 
esty.  In  her  very  personal  narrative  Isa¬ 
bel  de  Palencia  seems  never  to  go  out  of 
her  way  either  to  reveal  or  conceal  her 
part  in  any  of  the  events  in  which  she 
was  concerned:  she  relates  her  expe¬ 
riences  in  Geneva  or  Stockholm  and  her 
reactions  to  motherhood  and  grand- 
motherhood  in  the  same  spirit.  From  her 
earliest  remembrance — the  definite  im¬ 
pression  of  being  disapproved  of  be¬ 
cause  of  her  unconventionality — to  the 
poignant  episodes  of  the  Spanish  trage¬ 
dy,  the  story  of  Isabel  de  Palencia ’s  life 
is  the  story  of  a  hunger  and  thirst  for 
freedom.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  of  1931,  her  life  and 
that  of  her  family  were  bound  up  in  it, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  them.  Her  book  makes 
clear  much  of  the  human  side  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  Spanish  history, 
but  its  great  charm  is  its  picture  of  a 
lovely  and  lovable  woman.  —  Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Robert  M.  Rayner.  Wagner  and  Die 

Meistersinger.  London.  Oxford  U- 
niversity  Press,  Humphrey  Milford. 


1940.  263  pages.  15s. — This  book  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  biographical  and  ofiers 
easy  and  lively  reading.  The  author  evi¬ 
dently  takes  pains  to  make  the  subject 
palatable  to  a  large  audience.  He  draws 
largely  on  Wagner’s  own  writings  and 
letters.  Some  of  the  latter  have  not 
hitherto  appeared  in  English.  The  de¬ 
tailed  commentary  on  the  entire  score 
forms  a  welcome  ending  to  the  book. 
Rayner  views  Wagner’s  life  with  an  ob¬ 
jective  eye  and  reveals  the  intimate  side 
of  the  composer’s  relations  with  Minna 
and  Cosima  without  sentimentality  or 
idealization.  The  chapters  on  the  years 
in  Dresden  and  Paris  are  as  commend¬ 
able  as  the  description  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  composition — the  manner, 
for  instance,  in  which  Wagner  revises  the 
draft  (page  176).  There  is  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  account  of  the  conception  of  the 
Prize  Song  and  the  chief  elements  which 
Wagner  in  writing  the  Mastersingers 
consciously  or  unconsciously  assimilated 
from  other  works. — In  a  book  which  is 
in  many  ways  so  praiseworthy  it  is  dis¬ 
turbing  to  find  so  large  a  number  of 
misprints.  Moreover,  Rayner’s  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  field  of  literary  criticism 
seems  to  us  unfortunate;  the  obsolete 
sources  on  which  Wagner  based  his 
studies  should  surely  have  been  illu¬ 
mined  and  rectified  by  modern  research 
on  the  Minnesong’s  origins,  etc.  We 
find  the  author’s  analogy  between 
Walther  von  Stolzing  and  Shelley  some¬ 
what  far-fetched,  even  if  the  former  is 
in  the  libretto  certainly  not  the  self- 
complacent  figure  he  so  often  appears 
on  the  stage;  and  Rayner’s  reference  to 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (p.  168)  is  not  less 
surprising,  for  even  had  Eva  not  such 
“clear-sighted  practicality,’’  we  feel  it 
difficult  to  transport  ourselves  from  the 
bourgeois  solidity  of  Niirnberg  to  the 
passion-filled  atmosphere  of  Verona. 
But  these  are  side-issues,  and  this  is  on 
the  whole  a  most  readable  and  enjoyable 
book. — August  Class.  University  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  England. 
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^  Felizia  Scyd.  Romantic  Rebel.  The 
Life  and  Times  of  George  Sand. 
Illustrated.  New  York.  The  Viking 
Press.  1940.  286  pages.  $3. — A  spirited 
narrative  of  George  Sand’s  amours  and 
social  rebellions.  Unfortunately  the  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  have  missed  the  essential 
point;  what  did  the  old  troubadour 
learn  from  her  colorful  experience? 
Failure  to  seize  on  that  inclines  the 
reader  to  distrust,  subject  to  verification, 
all  the  judgments  expressed  in  the  book. 
“Their  correspondence  is  as  valuable  as 
any  document  written  with  an  eye  on 
posterity,”  Mme  Seyd  remarks  of  the 
Sand-Flaubert  letters.  Saugrenu!  Ma¬ 
thew  Arnold  would  exclaim  here.  At  the 
start  George  declared:  “. . .  friendship 
is  good,  even  in  literature,  where  the 
first  condition  of  any  worth  is  to  be 
one’s  self.”  Her  primary  concern  was 
just  that  in  everything  she  wrote,  and 
assuredly  Flaubert  never  thought  less 
of  posterity  than  while  throwing  off 
these  notes.  For  any  lasting  estimate  of 
the  character  and  thought  of  George 
Sand,  her  correspondence  with  Flaubert 
is  of  vastly  more  significance  than  all 
the  “literature”  that  has  grown  up 
around  her  experiments  in  free  love. 
Reading  of  these  letters  will  send  many 
back  to  her  novels,  some  of  which,  e.g., 
Consuelo,  arc  quite  as  exciting  as  any¬ 
thing  that  gossiping  research  has  un¬ 
earthed  about  her  private  life.  She  al¬ 
ways  obeyed  the  precept  she  offered  her 
old  friend  with  whom  she  shared  her 
mellow  vision. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

^  Count  Carlo  Sforza.  Fifty  Years  of 
War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Balkjans. 
Translated  by  J.  G.  C.  Lc  Clcrcq.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1940. 
195  pages.  $2.75. — Excellently  trans¬ 
lated,  this  account  of  the  career  of  Ni¬ 
kola  Pasich  is  readable  and  vivid.  The 
author  knew  both  Serbia  and  Pasich, 
and  is  free  from  the  fascist  bias.  If  any¬ 
thing,  he  treats  the  Serbian  statesman 


too  rosily,  overlooking  those  of  his 
wiles  that  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of 
“the  fox  of  the  Balkans.” — A.  K. 

^  Anon.  My  Name  is  Million.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1940.  268  pages. 
$2.50. — The  anonymous  author  speaks 
in  the  name  of  millions  of  Poles  who 
experienced  the  frightful  Blitzkrieg 
and  its  consequences  in  the  autumn  of 
1939.  She  is  an  Englishwoman  who 
married  a  Polish  engineer  and  became 
more  Polish  than  the  Poles.  She  de¬ 
scribes  the  tense  summer  months  during 
the  war  of  nerves,  the  unfulfilled  hopes 
of  active  British  aid,  the  German  inva¬ 
sion  and  advance  on  Warsaw  where  she 
and  her  husband  were  living,  and  their 
long  flight  eastward  to  escape  the  Ger¬ 
man  pincers.  She  finally  managed  to 
make  her  way  alone  back  to  her  native 
England  to  set  down  in  writing  her  har¬ 
rowing  three  months’  Odyssey.  There 
are  some  good  descriptions  of  Polish 
peasants  and  travelling  conditions,  but 
the  lady’s  nerves  were  evidently  so  up¬ 
set  that  her  story  is  rather  rambling,  in¬ 
coherent  and  inconsequential.  It  would 
have  been  twice  as  effective  if  half  as 
long — if  some  one  could  have  blue-pen¬ 
cilled  for  her  the  rambling  passages 
about  her  dog,  her  feelings,  and  her 
long-winded  conversations  and  imagin¬ 
ings. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Col.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla.  From 
Panama  to  Verdun:  My  Fight  for 
France.  Philadelphia.  Dorrance.  1940. 
277  pages.  $2.50. — ^Philippe  Bunau-Va¬ 
rilla  was  a  man  after  Teddy  Roosevelt’s 
own  heart.  At  twenty-six,  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  first  Panama  company, 
and  was  actually  making  the  dirt  fly, 
when  financial  and  political  scandals 
stopped  the  work.  He  secured  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Panama  rather  than  the  Nicaragua 
route — on  the  evidence  of  a  postage 
stamp.  He  manufactured  the  Panama 
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revolution,  and  was  the  first  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  new  little  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  had 'varied  interests  as  engineer 
and  promoter  in  many  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Belgian  Congo;  he  kept  an 
eye  on  his  brother’s  paper,  Le  Matin 
(in  England,  the  Bunau-Varilla  broth¬ 
ers  would  have  been  raised  to  the  peer¬ 
age).  During  the  first  Last  War,  he  lost 
a  leg,  built  temporary  bridges,  and  se¬ 
cured  the  adoption  of  a  water-purify¬ 
ing  process  (very  small  doses  of  chlor¬ 
ine,  activated  through  agitation),  which 
he  called  Verdunization. 

A  fascinating  career;  yet  the  book  is 
appallingly  bad.  That  such  a  superman 
should  be  egocentric  was  inevitable  (“I 
dug  the  Canal;  I  saved  it;  I  preserved 
France  from  the  fate  of  Poland;  I  solved 
the  Dreyfus  case;  I  defended  Verdun 
from  mass  attacks  of  the  bacilli.”)  But 
we  were  not  prepared  to  find  his  vanity 
so  enormous  and  so  childish.  It  is  not 
senility:  I  read  his  first  book,  Panama, 
le  Pass6,  le  Present,  V Avenir,  when  I 
was  in  college,  and  it  offered  the  same 
mixture  of  Rooseveltian  strenuousness 
and  unbelievable,  ultra-Rooseveltian 
naiveti.  The  translator  preserves,  and 
even  enhances,  the  comic  quality  of  the 
style:  “I  had  fulfilled  my  mission;  I  had 
safeguarded  the  work  of  the  French 
genius;  I  had  avenged  its  honor;  I  had 
served  France.” — Albert  Guirard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  The  Life  of  My 
Mother.  New  York.  Howell,  Soskin. 
1941.  583  pages.  $2.75. — This  book  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  masterly  portraits  of 
the  mothers  of  Rembrandt  and  Diirer. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  simple  life  of  a 
very  simple  person.  This  woman  has 
neither  much  intelligence,  education  nor 
an  outstanding  personality.  Her  life 
consists  of  hard  work,  devotion  to  her 
God  and  her  family,  and  patient  endur¬ 
ance  of  all  suffering.  Yet  the  story  is 
fascinating  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
landscape,  the  historical  background 


and  the  characters  around  the  woman 
are  pictures  so  lively  that  we  seem  to 
know  them  personally.  The  tart  sounds 
of  the  Bavarian  idiom  seem  to  ring 
through  the  English  version. 

Once  the  author’s  elder  brother  says 
of  his  mother:  “She’s  almost  like  nature 
itself,  like  an  animal  or  a  tree.”  And  in 
another  place  the  author  writes  to  this 
same  brother:  “Frequently  when  I  look 
at  her  I  become  frightened,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  somewhat  more  hope¬ 
ful.  Then  it  always  seems  to  me,  dear 
brother,  as  if  nothing  at  all  in  the 
world  is  important.  Families  aren’t. 
History  certainly  isn’t.  . . .  Only  moth¬ 
ers  are  important.  They  are  stronger 
than  death  itself.  They  eternally  bring 
life.”  It  may  seem  strange  but  still 
today  thousands  of  German  women  arc 
like  that:  hard-working  from  daybreak 
till  night,  taking  care  of  their  husbands 
and  children  and  without  an  idea  that 
they  could  influence  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  of  politics;  they  just  have  to 
endure  it  as  something  that  is  sent  from 
heaven. 

Events  in  Germany  after  the  last  war 
are  described  in  a  very  personal  way, 
which  is  far  from  being  objective.  But 
the  author  establishes  that  the  Weimar 
Republic  was  doomed  to  failure  not 
merely  by  the  blind  politics  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  powers  but  mainly  by  the  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  leadership  in  Germany  it¬ 
self. 

The  remarkable  book  does  much  to 
explain  to  the  American  reader  what 
Germany  has  been  in  the  past  and  what 
it  is  at  present,  and  contributes  a  bit  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  the  great  puzzle 
which  the  mysterious  German  people  is 
for  the  American  mind. — Adelheid  La- 
dewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Francis  Hackett.  I  Chose  Denmarl^. 

New  York.  Doubleday,  Doran. 
1940.  xiv  -f-  291  pages.  $2.50. — A  whim¬ 
sical,  rather  wistful,  and  wholly  charm¬ 
ing  reminiscence  and  appreciation  of 
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the  Denmark  that  was,  prior  to  April, 
1940.  Mr.  Hackett,  who  was  one  of  the 
founding  editors  of  the  New  Republic, 
grew  up  in  Ireland,  lived  many  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  finally  settled  in 
Denmark  because  he  considered  it  to 
be  the  most  civilized  and  delightful 
country  he  had  ever  discovered.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  makes  out  a 
strong  case  to  support  his  choice. 

We  have  here  no  solemn  and  heavily 
statistical  study  of  the  economic  system 
or  the  political  ideas  of  Denmark.  Such 
matters  are  not  ignored,  but  they  are 
presented  incidentally,  and  illustrated 
delightfully  by  the  author’s  own  experi¬ 
ences.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  he  likes  the 
Danes  so  well;  it  is  because  their  char¬ 
acteristics  of  kindliness,  sanity,  and 
tolerance  are  also  typical  of  the  author. 
On  only  one  subject  docs  he  wax  bitter: 
the  ru^less  might  of  Nazi  Germany 
which  has  crushed  a  far  more  truly 
civilized  small  neighbor. — J.  H.  Leel(. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Hsich  Pingying.  Girl  Rebel.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Adct  and  Anor  Lin.  New 
York.  John  Day.  1940.  270  pages.  $2.00. 
— One  of  the  few  nationally  known 
women  writers  of  the  new  China,  Hsich 
Pingying  is  representative  of  what  the 
Revolution  has  done  for,  and  to,  the 
idealistic  youth  which  took  part  in  it. 
She  was  apparently  born  rebelling 
against  the  “feudal”  traditions  of  Old 
China  and  has  partaken  of  most  of  the 
experiences  of  the  revolutionary  young 
people  with  whom  she  is  associated — 
from  fighting  as  a  girl  soldier,  through 
the  heart-breaking  experience  of  being 
persecuted  as  a  dangerous  radical  by  the 
very  government,  turned  reactionary, 
which  she  had  fought  to  establish,  to 
fighting  for  China  again,  this  time 
against  the  Japanese.  It  is  a  very  personal 
story  of  a  girl’s  struggle  for  her  ideal  of 
freedom,  but  probably  any  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  it  could  have  happened  to  any 
of  dozens  of  her  schoolmates. 


The  young  translators  have  done  an 
excellent  bit  of  collaboration.  Their  oc¬ 
casional  barely  perceptible  lapses  of 
idiom  are  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  serving  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  grave  humor  which  seems  character¬ 
istic  of  almost  any  Chinese  book. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Enriqueta  Harris.  The  Prado.  New 
York.  The  Studio  Publications. 
1940.  136  pages.  $4.50. — ^The  bulk  of 
this  fine  volume  consists  of  a  32-page 
historical  survey  of  the  Spanish  royal 
art  collections  and  83  pages  of  plates 
with  appended  descriptive  paragraphs 
concerning  the  Prado  masterpieces  here 
reproduced.  There  is  detailed  chrono¬ 
logical  mention  of  the  Spanish  sov¬ 
ereigns  whose  varying  taste  and  zeal 
eventually  made  the  Prado  possible.  In 
both  the  text  and  the  plate  sections 
Veldsquez  and  Goya,  Titian  and  Ru¬ 
bens  figure  prominently  and  due  recog¬ 
nition  is  given  to  the  great  collector, 
Phillip  IV.  The  less  important  masters 
and  the  minor  royal  connoisseurs  also 
receive  adequate  mention.  Pedagogic- 
ally  the  book  has  considerable  merit  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  chosen  to 
put  her  descriptive  paragraphs  on  the 
plate  pages.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
the  amateur  to  study  the  pictures  intel- 
ligendy.— IP.  A.  W. 

^  Douglas  W.  Alden.  Marcel  Proust 
and  his  French  Critics.  Los  Angeles. 
Lymanhouse.  1940.  258  pages. — Proust’s 
writings  gave  rise  to  such  a  variety  of 
comments  on  the  part  of  the  critics  that 
this  study  of  their  inconsistent  and  often 
contradictory  reactions  to  his  work  is 
indeed  important.  Some  of  the  earlier 
commentators  were  evidently  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  make  of  him,  and  later 
ones  have  not  always  told  the  same 
story.  Therefore,  a  study  such  as  this  one 
was  badly  needed.  In  it  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  shedding  considerable  light 
on  criticism  in  general  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Proust  in  particular. 
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A  glance  at  the  bibliography,  which 
consists  of  1885  items,  gives  one  some 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  the  author  undertook,  and 
it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  dealing  with  this  mass  of  material  in 
a  very  clear  and  readable  manner.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  large  number  of 
references  apparently  necessitated  the 
use  of  a  rather  unwieldy  system  of  iden¬ 
tification,  and  that  the  book  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  index  which  would  facili¬ 
tate  its  use  for  reference. 

One  cannot,  however,  place  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  purely  mechanical  defects 
when  an  extremely  difficult  study  has 
been  as  well  done  as  this  one.  Moreover, 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  another  writer 
whose  treatment  by  the  critics  was  more 
in  need  of  careful  analysis. — George  R. 
Hilton.  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

^  Ray  P.  Bowen.  The  Dramatic  Con¬ 
struction  of  Balzac’s  Novels.  Eu¬ 
gene.  University  of  Oregon  Mono¬ 
graphs.  1940.  128  pages.  $1.00. — This 
work  carries  on  and  completes  earlier 
investigations  of  the  dramatic  elements 
and  of  the  consciously  theatrical  tech¬ 
nique  of  Balzac’s  fiction.  Twenty-eight 
different  versions,  based  on  seventeen 
novels,  have  been  prepared  for  the  stage; 
eighteen  of  these  were  performed  during 
the  author’s  life,  and  he  took  a  keen 
interest  in  their  success.  Professor  Bowen 
is  particularly  concerned  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  novels  into  what  he  terms 
acts  and  scenes,  then  with  dialogue  and 
setting.  Detailed  analysis  shows  that  the 
commonest  form  offers  three  acts  with 
a  prologue.  “The  plots  are  built  up  by  a 
series  of  episodes  that  point  to  a  climax, 
and  these  episodes  are  dramatically 
presented,  in  large  measure,  through 
effective  dialogue.  . . .  The  characters 
rise  out  of  what  they  say  rather  than 
what  they  do.  . . .  The  settings  are  in¬ 
tended  to  reveal  character,  to  symbolize 
dominating  passions,  and  to  indicate 


the  nature  of  the  struggle.”  The  author’s 
minute  care  in  examining  the  novels 
may  tire  the  non-specialists,  but  the 
essential  points  are  clearly  summarized 
in  the  short  conclusions  to  each  chap¬ 
ter.  Any  reader  of  Balzac  will  find 
his  interest  in  a  given  story  heightened 
by  even  a  rapid  perusal  of  this  mono¬ 
graph. —  Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Thomas  Carlyle.  Journey  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Autumn,  1858.  Edited  by 
Richard  A.  E.  Brooks.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1940.  222  pages. 
— The  first  edition  of  Carlyle’s  diary  of 
his  second  journey  to  Germany.  The 
purpose  of  this  journey  was  a  visit  to  the 
battlefields  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
diary  sheds  interesting  light  on  Carlyle’s 
manner  of  writing.  An  appendix  quotes 
a  section  of  his  Frederic^  II  which  deals 
with  Frederick’s  battles.  In  addition  to 
its  literary  value  the  book  is  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  traveler. 
We  hear  about  the  conditions  of  the 
inns  in  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia 
which  are  far  away  from  general  tourist 
traffic.  Carlyle  complains  about  the  lack 
of  cleanliness  in  the  rooms,  the  weight 
of  the  pillows,  the  poor  quality  of  the 
coffee  and — constant  complaint  of  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  travelers  in  Germany  still 
today — the  lack  of  soap  in  the  bedrooms. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  visit  with  the  count  of  Use- 
dom  —  well-known  from  Bismarck’s 
Gedanl{en  und  Erinnerungen. — H.  C. 
Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  August  Closs.  The  Genius  of  the 
German  Lyric.  London.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  1938.  478  pages.  18  s. — In  this 
scholarly  and  illuminating  work.  Dr. 
Closs  has  set  himself  the  task  of  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  metaphysical  and  formal 
values  of  the  German  lyric,  and  has 
achieved,  what  few  seem  to  achieve, 
a  harmonious  synthesis  of  the  individual 
work  and  its  historical-social  back- 
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ground.  While  avoiding  dreary  detail, 
the  author  gives  a  clear  and  fascinating 
picture  of  the  social  conditions  which 
have  produced  the  varying  forms  taken 
by  the  German  lyric,  from  the  rich, 
courtly  age  of  the  Minnesang,  the 
ornately  heroic  age  of  Baroque,  to  the 
dynamic,  restless  age  of  modern  Expres¬ 
sionism.  Against  this  background  the 
individual  poet  and  his  works  stand 
out  clearly;  his  personal  significance  is 
justly  evaluated;  his  work  shown  to  be 
the  product  of  his  age  plus  the  unique 
contribution  of  his  own  genius. 

The  scope  of  the  work,  although  Dr. 
Closs  in  his  Preface  disclaims  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  the  entire  history  of  the 
German  lyric,  might  well  have  resulted 
in  a  mass  of  information  too  great  to 
leave  any  definite  impression.  But  the 
matter  has  been  treated  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  focus  attention  on  essentials 
without  omitting  either  the  facts  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  scholastic  work  or  the  human 
element  which  makes  such  a  work  read¬ 
able.  The  inclusion  of  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  lyric  poetry  illustrates  the  points 
made  by  the  author  and  also  provides 
the  right  atmosphere  for  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  the  work. — E.  Mat¬ 
thews.  University  of  Reading,  England. 

*  Alrik  Gustafson.  Six  Scandinavian 
Novelists.  Princeton.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1940.  367  pages. 
$3.50. — TTiere  is  perhaps  no  interna¬ 
tional  organization  in  North  America 
which  has  done  more  substantial  work 
in  promoting  understanding  for  foreign 
cultures  than  the  American-Scandina- 
vian  Foundation.  Its  Review  and  its 
scholarly  scries  of  translations  and  mon¬ 
ographs  have  maintained  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  over  a  long  period  of 
years  and  have  been  acceptable  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  laymen  alike.  No  exception  to 
this  tradition  is  Professor  Gustafson’s 
learned  but  readable  collection  of  essays 
on  Jonas  Lie  (“Impressionistic  Real¬ 
ism”),  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen  (“Toward 


Decadence”),  Verner  af  Heidenstam 
(“Nationalism  Reinterpreted”),  Selma 
Lagerlof  (“Saga  and  Legend  of  a 
Province”),  Knut  Hamsun  (“Man  and 
the  Soil”),  and  Sigrid  Undset  (“Chris¬ 
tian  Ethics  in  a  Pagan  World”). 

The  book  is  by  no  means  a  literary 
history  (although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Foundation  will  soon  sec  fit  to  issue 
separate  histories  of  each  of  the  five 
Scandinavian  literatures).  Neither  arc 
the  essays  to  be  considered  as  biograph¬ 
ical.  This  clement  appears  only  when  it 
is  significant  for  criticism.  Each  essay 
is  a  careful  appreciation  by  a  scholar 
who  deals  with  original  sources;  and 
the  wealth  of  character  analyses,  quota¬ 
tions  from  purple  patches,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  but  not  too  revealing  descriptions 
of  plots  will  serve  as  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  uninitiated  and  a  source 
of  new  delights  to  the  old  Scandinavo- 
philc. 

The  book  might  have  been  more  use¬ 
ful  if  brief  selective  bibliographies  of 
each  author  had  been  included.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  locate  works  of  Heiden¬ 
stam  and  Lagerlof  through  the  recent 
bibliography  of  Swedish  literature  in 
English  translation  published  in  the 
Sweden  yearboo\,  and  the  works  of 
Hamsun  and  Undset  arc  well  enough 
known;  but  on  occasions  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  locate  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  two  least  known.  Lie  and 
Jacobsen.  It  might  also  have  been  wise 
to  say  something  about  the  relative 
popularity  of  these  authors  in  foreign 
countries,  if  only  to  indicate  that  an 
abundance  of  material  on  each  one  is 
available  in  German. 

Professor  Gustafson  defends  his 
choice  of  authors  to  be  considered  very 
well,  and  his  book  should  represent  the 
beginning  of  more  intensive  studies  of  . 
such  other  outstanding  modern  Scan¬ 
dinavian  novelists  as  Duun,  Nexo,  Lo- 
Johannson,  and  Gunnarsson.  But  the 
present  work  deserves  a  place  in  every 
college  library  and  on  the  shelf  of  every 
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student  of  modern  literature.  —  Law¬ 
rence  Thompson.  Iowa  State  College 
Library,  Ames,  Iowa. 

^  Henry  Carrington  Lancaster.  A  His¬ 
tory  of  French  Dramatic  Literature 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  Period 
of  Racine  (1673-1700),  Part  IV.  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1940. 
2  volumes.  984  pages. — 

Heureux  qui,  comme  Ulysse,  a  fait  un 
[beau  voyage y 
Ou  comme  celuiAh  qui  conquit  la  toison, 
Et  puis  est  retourni,  plein  d’usage  et 

[raison, 

Vivre  entre  ses  parents  le  reste  de  son 

[dgel 

The  first  chapter  of  this  Part  IV  serves 
admirably  as  a  back  drop  for  what  is 
to  follow.  The  first  section  of  it  deals 
with  Louis  XIV,  the  Nobles  and  the 
Church  as  regards  their  attention  to  the 
theater.  The  second  section  presents  a 
review  of  the  dramatic  theories  preva¬ 
lent  during  this  period.  The  general 
trend  is  summed  up  in  a  picturesque 
statement;  “At  one  end  of  the  seesaw 
were  Boileau  and  the  weight  of  classical 
tradition;  at  the  other  were  the  parterre, 
many  of  the  actors  and  occasionally  a 
great  person  of  the  court.  The  dramatists 
tried  to  keep  the  balance  between  them. 
. . .”  The  remaining  three  sections  are 
concerned  with  Parisian  and  provincial 
troupes  and  the  business  end  of  the  ac¬ 
tors’  profession.  The  Registre  of  the 
Guenegaud  troupe,  rendered  accessible 
by  the  photographic  reproductions  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Modern  Language  Associa¬ 
tion,  furnished  material  that  “can  be 
found  nowhere  else.”' 

Racine’s  first  tragedies,  La  Thibaide 
and  Alexandre  le  Grand,  were  treated 
in  the  second  volume  of  Part  III.  His 


1  From  the  same  source  came  new  light  on 
the  conflict  between  Racine  and  his  rivals  or 
enemies. 


Other  tragedies  which  were  written  for 
the  public  stage  are  discussed  in  chap¬ 
ters  II  and  III.  Esther  and  Athalie  arc 
reserved  for  chapter  VII  which  is  given 
over  to  the  discussion  of  religious  plays 
composed  between  1673  and  1700.  The 
rivals  and  successors  of  Racine  occupy 
chapters  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VIII.  It  is  start¬ 
ling  to  read  that  tragedies  by  some  of 
these  authors  seem  to  have  been  almost 
as  popular  as  the  masterpieces  of  Racine 
and  Corneille.  So,  for  example,  between 
August  1680  and  the  end  of  1688,  the 
Alcibiade  and  Andronic  by  Campistron 
were  each  played  48  times,  Andromaque 
was  played  58  times,  and  Phbdre  51, 
Le  Cid  46,  Cinna  39;  La  Chapelle’s 
ClSopdtre  45,  and  Pradon’s  RSgulus  37. 

Three  hundred  and  thirteen  plays 
have  been  discussed  in  these  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  Part  IV.  This  docs  not  include 
the  skits  treated  in  Chapter  XV  nor 
the  plays  of  which  the  text  has  been 
partly  or  wholly  lost.  For  the  latter  such 
information  as  was  available  has  been 
presented  along  with  the  rest.  The  least 
important  dramatic  composition  is 
treated  as  seriously  as  the  outstanding 
masterpieces.  The  authors,  the  dates, 
the  sources,  the  circumstances  attending 
their  composition,  the  relations  of  the 
plays  to  one  another,  their  success  or 
failure,  all  these  and  many  other  mat¬ 
ters  are  treated  throughout  with  insis¬ 
tent  accuracy.  A  very  large  number  of 
the  errors  in  preceding  histories  have 
been  corrected.  Historical  problems 
have  been  solved  or  brought  nearer  to 
solution.  The  technique  followed  in  the 
latter  case  is  strikingly  presented  in  the 
section  of  Part  IV  dealing  with  the 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  why  Racine  ceased  writing  for 
the  theater  to  become  royal  historiog¬ 
rapher  at  the  behest  of  the  king.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lancaster’s  arguments  are  based 
on  “an  objective  study  of  the  plays”  and 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  “contemporary  ex¬ 
planations.”  The  result  is  convincing 
and  stimulating. 
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As  a  mine  of  information,  much  of 
which  is  not  available  to  many,  this 
magnum  opus  will  be  a  boon  to  future 
generations  of  students  and  teachers. 
Scholars  of  French  Dramatic  Literature 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  will  look  for¬ 
ward  with  great  interest  to  a  ninth 
volume  which  will  give  “a  more  con¬ 
tinuous  treatment  of  authors,  types  of 
phys,  dramatic  organizations,  etc.’  It 
will  undertake  to  draw  the  ’’general 
conclusions,”  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  masses  of  historical  material 
which  Professor  Lancaster’s  tireless 
scholarship  has  set  before  us. — Colbert 
Searles.  University  of  Minnesota. 

*  Harry  W.  Rudman.  Italian  Nation¬ 
alism  and  English  Letters.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1940. 
444  pages.  $3.25. — ^The  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  of  Italy  and  England  are  not  only 
recurrent  but,  as  in  the  present  scene  of 
war,  often  signiHcandy  political.  Mr. 
Rudman,  studying  the  figures  of  the 
Risorgimento  and  their  relation  to  Vic¬ 
torian  writers,  could  hardly  have  antic¬ 
ipated  the  kind  of  timeliness  which  his 
scholarly  book  enjoys.  When,  last  June, 
Mr.  Duff  Cooper  spoke  over  BBC  of 
Italy’s  struggle  for  independence  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  of  the  refuge 
that  her  leaders  found  in  England,  Mr. 
Rudman’s  volume  was  a  new,  complete 
account  of  English  sympathy  with  Maz- 
zini  and  other  leaders  of  the  struggle 
for  Italian  unity. 

From  1816,  when  came  Ugo  Foscolo, 
“the  first  important  Italian  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  new  cultural  relations 
between  England  and  Italy,”  to  1872, 
England  received  hospitably  Mazzini, 
Rossetti,  Panizzi,  Cavour,  Garibaldi — 
all  subjects  of  Mr.  Rudman’s  careful  and 
interesting  discussion.  Rightly,  half  of 
the  study  presents  Mazzini,  who  won 
the  admiration  of  Swinburne,  most  of 
all,  but  also  of  the  Carlyles,  David  Mas¬ 
son,  George  Meredith,  Benjamin  Jow- 
ett,  Gladstone,  and  others. — Autrey 


Nell  Wiley.  The  Texas  State  College 
for  Women. 

*  Autrey  Nell  Wiley,  editor.  Rare 

Prologues  and  Epilogues,  1642- 
1700.  London.  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.  1940.  15  shillings. — Dr.  Wiley 
brings  together  in  this  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  volume  the  rare 
prologues  and  epilogues  of  some  forty- 
seven  sixteenth  century  English  plays. 
The  mere  fact  that  she  has  dug  many 
of  these  copies  out  of  their  hiding  places 
in  more  than  a  dozen  English  and 
American  libraries  would  render  the 
book  valuable  for  both  literary  and 
stage  history.  Such  poems  written  by 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Shadwell,  Tate,  Ot¬ 
way,  or  Mrs.  Behn  have  a  definite  place 
in  English  letters  aside  from  the  light 
that  they  cast  on  contemporary  politics, 
social  customs,  and  dramatic  conven¬ 
tions.  The  function  of  the  type  was  to 
bridge  the  growing  distance  between 
actors  and  audience  on  one  particular 
occasion  when  the  given  drama  was 
presented.  So  the  genre  is  important 
as  a  mirror  of  its  day.  But  the  editor  is 
not  satisfied  with  presenting  textually 
correct  copies  of  these  poems.  In  a 
twenty-page  introduction  she  treats  the 
meaning,  history,  and  function  of  pro¬ 
logues  and  epilogues,  then  investigates 
in  presenting  each  one  its  bibliograph¬ 
ical  problems  and  textual  variations, 
with  a  brief  biography  of  each  author. 
The  work  is  completely  indexed.  The 
volume  is  an  excellent  example  of  beau¬ 
tiful  printing,  sound  scholarship,  and 
good  taste. — Robert  Adger  Law.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

^  St^phane  Mallarm6.  Herodias. 

Translated  by  Clark  Mills.  Prairie 
City,  Illinois.  James  A.  Decker.  1940. 
37  pages.  $2.00. — This  beautifully 
printed  English  version  of  Mallarm6’s 
famous  poem  includes  an  introduction 
and  commentary  by  the  translator,  and 
a  Beardsley-like  etching  by  Kurt  Selig- 
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mann.  The  text  is  an  attempt  at  a  com-  the  meaning  of  the  duality  of  the  uni¬ 
promise  between  the  spirit  and  the  sense  verse.  The  remainder  are  from  Raz6n 

of  the  original,  blank  verse  being  sub-  de  amor,  where  the  poet  again  explores 

stituted  for  the  French  alexandrine.  The  the  various  aspects  of  love.  His  theme, 

author  acknowledges  an  indebtedness  to  like  that  of  the  great  Tudor  sequences, 

Roger  Fry’s  well-known  translation,  might  easily  have  become  monotonous 

but  his  own  is  more  dramatic  and  con-  but  for  an  intensity  so  great  that  it  has 

centrated,  and  less  romantic  in  phrasing  even  imparted  a  mystical  quality  to  the 

than  Fry’s.  His  commentary  traces  the  verses.  Poignant  emotion  and  rare 

frequently  retold  legend  in  the  various  verbal  beauty  make  senor  Salinas  akin 

fields  of  art,  and  concludes  with  a  care-  to  Shelley. — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  Uni¬ 
ful  and  subde  analysis  of  Mallarm^’s  versity  of  Oklahoma, 

poem. — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University 

of  Oklahoma.  M  Harold  Courlander.  The  Caballero. 

New  York.  Farrar  and  Rinehart. 
*  Jean  Arthur  Rimbaud.  A  Season  in  1940.  443  pages.  $2.50. — This  bitter  fic- 

Hell.  Translated  by  Delmore  tional  indictment  of  Santo  Domingo’s 

Schwartz,  French  text  included.  Nor-  outrageous  governor  Trujillo,  which  is 

folk,  Connecticut.  New  Directions,  also  a  scathing  proletarian  pronounce- 

1940. 101  pages.  $1. — This  corrected  and  ment,  a  shrewd  study  of  the  psychology 

revised  version  of  a  translation  which  of  the  Antillean  mixed-blo<^s,  and  a 

Mr.  Schwarz  published  in  1939  stands  puzzled  meditation  on  the  freakish  mis- 

up  rather  well  under  close  scrutiny.  It  deeds  of  “the  blind  idiot  chance,’’  is 

is  possibly  too  literal  in  spots,  but  there  curiously  and  fascinatingly  decked  out 

are  no  glaring  inaccuracies.  As  for  the  with  transparent  disguises.  Carrying  the 

full  flavor  of  Rimbaud,  it  is  more  than  air  of  careful  history  and  geography,  it 

we  can  ask  of  any  translator,  even  a  offers  a  plausibly  drawn  map  of  a 

talented  poet  like  Delmore  Schwartz,  slightly  distorted  Santo  E>omingo,  with 

Nevertheless,  he  has  performed  a  gen-  all  the  names  shuffled  about  or  muti- 

uine  service  in  making  this  “keystone  lated.  This  part  of  the  cock-eyed  world 

of  modern  poetry’’  more  readily  acces-  has  probably  never  been  so  vividly  pre- 

sible.  In  addition,  his  introduction  is  a  sented  before,  and  the  book  is  almost  im- 

brilliant  analysis  of  the  historic  signif-  portant  enough  to  justify  some  student 

icance  of  Une  Saison  en  Enfer. — M.  H.  of  Dominican  history  and  geography  in 

preparing  a  companion  volume,  a 
^  Pedro  Salinas.  Truth  of  Two.  “key”  which  would  catalogue  all  the 

Translated  by  Eleanor  Turnbull,  distortions.  A  frank  biography  of  the 

Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  ineffable  Trujillo  would  have  been  al- 

1940.  289  pages.  $2.75. — No  translator  most  as  noisy  and  bloody,  and  Mr.  Cour- 

has  ever  more  happily  caught  the  lander  as  biographer  would  probably 

theme  and  mood  of  a  poet  than  Miss  have  found  ways  of  exercising  his  bril- 

Turnbull  in  these  seventy-nine  poems  liant  gifts  just  as  effectively  and  with 

from  senor  Salinas’s  two  latest  volumes,  the  added  prestige  of  the  responsible 

Her  fidelity  to  the  originals,  technical  historian.  The  book  is  an  appeal  as  well 

skill  and  sensitive  understanding  of  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  we  hope  it 

the  poet’s  object  merit  the  richest  praise,  will  be  read  all  over  the  Western  Con- 

Fifty-nine  of  her  translations  are  from  tinent.  “Waiting  for  good  to  arise  of  its 

La  voz  a  ti  debida,  a  surpassingly  beau-  own  accord  out  of  evil”  says  the  young 

tiful  sequence  in  which  the  poet  at-  peasant  regicide  who  should  probably 

tempts  to  seek  behind  and  beyond  for  be  called  the  hero,  “is  cowardice  and 
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insanity.”  And  again:  “Time  doesn’t 
ripen:  it  rots  unripened.”  The  book  is 
not  constructive,  and  it  is  not  hopeful. 
But  it  is  good,  because  it  is  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  wholesome  indignation. — 
H.  K.  L. 

«  H.  W.  Katz.  No.  21  Castle  Street. 

New  York.  TTie  Viking  Press.  1940. 
477  pages.  $2.50. — A  powerful  novel  by 
the  former  editor  of  Welt  am  Montag. 
After  his  departure  from  Germany  some 
eight  years  ago,  Herr  Katz  took  up 
residence  in  France.  It  is  rumored  that 
he  is  now  expecting  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  if,  indeed,  he  is  not  al¬ 
ready  here.  Although  the  plot  details  of 
this  book  are  doubtless  fictitious,  the 
situations  arc  painted  vividly  from  the 
author’s  own  background.  The  story 
is  concerned  with  a  Jewish  boy  of  East¬ 
ern  European  origin  between  the  years 
of  the  First  War  and  1933.  The  figures 
revolve  around  a  cheap  apartment  house 
in  a  small  German  city  where  we  first 
sec  Jew  and  Gentile  living  more  or  less 
amicably  together  under  conditions  that 
were  frequently  trying.  When  the  Nazi 
influence  rose,  it  divided  neighbor 
against  neighbor  and  gave  much  in¬ 
fluence  to  certain  brutal  nc’cr-do-wclls, 
among  them  Kupke,  whom  we  might 
call  the  most  sinister  character  of  the 
book.  His  amorous  adventures  arc  not 
of  the  “eternal  triangle”  kind;  they  re¬ 
mind  one  more  of  a  “polygon.”  The  dif¬ 
ferences  that  divide  the  Jews  themselves 
arc  treated  in  an  understanding  manner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herr  Katz 
is  an  artist  of  great  power,  a  German 
writer  of  importance,  who  has  appeared 
since  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  whom,  there¬ 
fore,  Germany  will  not  be  able  to  claim. 
— Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

^  Henry  dc  Montherlant.  Costals  and 
the  Hippogriff.  New  York.  Knopf. 
1940.  462  pages.  $2.75. — Speaking  of 
the  singular  novel  just  written  by 
Costals,  the  aphrodisiac  hero  of  this 


book,  M.  dc  Montherlant  says,  “Talent 
justifies  any  kind  of  literature  what¬ 
soever.”  From  this  point  of  view  Costals 
and  the  Hippogriff,  which  continues  the 
story  begun  in  Pity  for  Women,  is  emi¬ 
nently  justified.  For  M.  dc  Montherlant 
is  a  writer  of  genuine  talent,  with  a 
gift  for  clever  narrative  and  shrewd 
observation.  His  Costals  is  no  mere 
literary  creation  but  a  uniquely  memor¬ 
able  character.  The  women  whom  he 
attracts  and  subjects  to  his  selfish  desires 
and  strange  whims  —  particularly  the 
pathetically  infatuated  Solangc  and  the 
orientally  impetuous  Rhadidja  —  are 
drawn  with  pointed  acuteness.  Much  as 
one  may  be  repelled  by  the  author’s 
conscious  amorality  or  his  abnormal 
preoccupation  with  sexual  megalo¬ 
mania,  one  cannot  deny  his  power  to 
hold  the  reader  to  the  very  end  of  the 
story. 

The  final  impression,  however,  is  one 
of  literary  decadence.  A  strong  musti¬ 
ness  pervades  the  narrative,  recalling  the 
misogynic  and  esoteric  writings  which 
had  titillated  our  adolescent  minds. 
Costals’  diatribe  against  marriage,  his 
cynical  disparagement  of  women,  his 
lecherous  indulgences — recorded,  it  is 
true,  with  a  gallic  realism  that  at  times 
attains  profundity — fail  to  impress  us 
with  the  author’s  intended  effect.  We 
admire  his  obvious  talents  . . .  but  are 
relieved  to  have  finished  reading  his 
book.  . . . — Charles  A.  Madison.  New 
York  City. 

^  Gustav  Regler.  The  Great  Crusade. 

Preface  by  Ernest  Hemingway. 
Translated  by  Whittaker  Chambers 
and  Barrows  Mussey.  New  York.  Long¬ 
mans  Green.  1940.  448  pages.  $2.50. — 
The  struggle  between  the  two  theories 
of  how  men  should  live  together,  now 
in  ghastly  progress  over  London  and 
Berlin  and  the  wretched  coast  cities,  has 
been  drifting  here  and  there  over  west¬ 
ern  Europe  for  a  long  time.  It  burst  out 
violently  in  Spain  four  or  five  years  ago. 
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That  was  a  polyglot  group  of  fighters. 
In  the  International  Brigades,  liberals 
from  half  the  countries  of  Europe 
touched  elbows.  One  of  the  stoutest  of 
these  champions  of  democracy  was 
Hitler’s  determined  enemy  Gustav  Re- 
gler.  He  was  horribly  wounded  in 
Spain  and  nearly  died  there.  He  calls 
his  book  a  novel,  but  it  is  mosdy  a  sort 
of  diary,  presumably  a  fairly  accurate 
account  of  what  happened  to  Regler 
himself,  the  Hungarian  officer  Lucasz, 
the  surgeon  Werner  Heilbrunn,  and 
others  of  the  fighters  in  Spain,  Span¬ 
iards  and  foreigners,  whose  lives  prove 
that  not  all  men  are  grabbers  and 
schemers.  “Most  of  them  are  dead  now,” 
Hemingway  says  simply  in  his  preface. 
Hemingway  was  there  too,  and  all  these 
thousands  of  little  happenings  fall  into 
place  for  him.  They  are  a  little  confusing 
to  a  reader  without  his  background,  but 
the  total  impression  of  the  book  is  ter¬ 
rible  and  beautiful.  Much  the  same 
record  of  courage  and  cowardice,  gener¬ 
ous  devotion  and  cruel  treachery,  ideals 
and  mass  murder,  is  being  written  all 
over  the  world  now.  It  is  painful  to 
read,  and  must  have  been  painful  to 
write.  But  men  are  like  this,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  idealists  will  eventually  learn 
something  useful  from  the  cowards. 

It  is  hard  to  translate  a  book  like  this, 
where  men  are  facing  death  and  the 
nakedest  emotions.  Chambers  and 
Mussey  have  done  pretty  well.  They 
have  had  trouble  with  the  endless  dis¬ 
cussions  (Regler  quotes  in  one  place 
from  the  Magic  Mountain,  and  he  has 
evidently  been  strongly  influenced  by 
that  sort  of  thing).  TTiey  handle  the 
narrative  part  better. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Olaf  Saile.  Troubadour  of  the  Stars. 

New  York.  Oskar  Piest.  1940.  344 
pages.  $2.50. — A  novel  based  on  the  life 
of  the  astronomer  Johannes  Kepler,  to 
whom  truth  was  holier  than  any  of  the 
dogmas  by  which  his  contemporaries 
lived.  He  is  seen  here  as  a  brilliant 


scholar,  a  dreamer  with  the  ability  to 
make  his  dreams  real,  and  a  deeply 
religious  seeker  of  God  in  the  miracle 
of  His  Creations;  but  also  as  an  intensely 
human  person.  How  much  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  character,  or  of  the  detail 
of  background,  in  this  or  any  other 
biographical  novel  is  justified  is  open  to 
discussion;  but  it  makes  good  reading. 
Comparison  with  Zsolt  de  Harsinyi’s 
story  of  Galileo  will  be  inevitable  and 
not  always  favorable,  for  Saile’s  book  is 
much  less  elaborate  and  scholarly, 
though  by  no  means  an  unworthy  com¬ 
panion  to  the  other. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Sindor  Dallos.  Az  ember  nyomd- 

ban  (In  Man’s  Footsteps).  A  Tri¬ 
logy.  Vol.  I.  A  vdndor  elindul.  (The 
Wanderer  Sets  Out).  Budapest.  Dante. 
1938.  430  pages.  $1.80. — A  unique  auto¬ 
biographical  novel  of  social  conscience 
and  spiritual  regeneration.  The  author 
grew  up  during  the  hectic  years  of  the 
first  World  War  and  the  subsequent 
collapse  of  Hungary.  His  awakening  to 
social  responsibility  and  his  first  contact 
with  human  suffering  came  when  he 
was  a  boy  scout  ministering  to  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  military  hospital.  Later  he 
goes  to  the  capital  to  start  his  career  as  a 
writer.  In  two  years  of  struggle  he 
shares  the  tragic  lot  of  the  destitute, 
the  outcast,  the  unemployed.  With 
matchless  colors  and  keen  analysis  he 
describes  his  feelings  and  thoughts 
while  going  through  these  shocking 
experiences.  It  is  in  this  hell  of  destitu¬ 
tion  and  despair  that  he  finds  “man’s 
footsteps.”  It  is  here  that  the  great  truth 
dawns  on  him  that  man  is  not  an  ani¬ 
mal  crawling  on  the  earth,  but  a  spiri¬ 
tual  being.  Even  in  the  lowest  station 
he  has  power,  through  an  undaunted 
faith  in  God,  the  “symbol  of  all  good¬ 
ness,”  through  determination,  through 
love  and  kindness  to  his  fellowmen,  to 
redeem  himself  and  society  from  despair 
and  destruction,  to  bring  about  the  vie- 
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tory  of  spiritual  and  moral  values. — In  a 
world  torn  by  war  and  menaced  by  dic¬ 
tatorships,  this  novel  is  a  beacon  light 
to  those  who  care  to  listen  to  its  message: 
that  the  spirit  of  faith,  justice  and  love 
is  stronger  than  brute  force,  and  shall 
prevail  and  yet  save  civilization. — An¬ 
drew  Goldberg.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

^  Renee  Erdos.  A  Timothy  hdz  (The 
Timothy  Mansion).  Budapest.  R6- 
val.  1938.  518  pages.  2  vols.  $1.70  each. 
— An  important  and  beautifully  written 
novel  about  a  woman  whose  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  her  great  statesman 
husband  prevents  her  from  seeking  hap¬ 
piness  with  the  man  she  loves.  The 
story  is  set  in  the  enchanting  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  whither 
the  heroine,  in  delicate  health,  has  gone 
on  the  advice  of  her  physician.  Here 
she  meets  two  men  to  whom  she  is 
strongly  attracted.  One  is  a  famous  vio¬ 
linist  whose  career  has  been  ended  by 
paralysis  of  his  right  arm,  and  who  is 
a  believer  in  Buddhism  and  the  Yoga 
with  its  renunciation  of  the  flesh.  The 
other,  a  rich  Italian  count,  a  robust, 
healthy  person,  champions  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  enjoy  life  and  love. 
After  the  sudden  death  of  the  violinist, 
the  count  offers  marriage  to  the  heroine, 
but  she  finds  herself  unable  to  accept 
his  offer. — With  this  setting  and  these 
characters,  the  author  shows  herself  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  presenting  op¬ 
posing  views  intelligendy  and  with  de¬ 
tachment,  and  an  artist  of  the  first  order 
in  portraying  scenery  and  developing 
an  arresting  plot.  This  work  proves  her 
at  the  peak  of  her  long,  fruitful  career 
as  a  novelist. — Andrew  Goldberg.  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Library. 

^  Gibor  Vaszary.  Harman  egymds 
ellen  (Three  Rivals).  Budapest. 
Nova.  1938.  $1.25. — This  light  novel 
overflowing  with  exuberant  humor  and 
inimitable  naturalness  relates  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  three  high  school  students  who 


run  away  to  France  and  in  Marseilles 
fall  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  who  to 
their  discomfiture  turns  out  to  be  the 
sweetheart  of  a  sailor. — A.  Goldberg. 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

^  Carlo  Ker^nyi.  La  Religione  Antica 
nelle  sue  linee  fondamentali.  Bolo¬ 
gna.  Zanichelli.  1940.  285  pages.  30  lire. 
— Karl  Kercnyi,  author  of  several 
works  on  ancient  Greek  religion,  writes 
a  useful  analysis  of  certain  psycho¬ 
logical,  ethnological,  and  linguistic 
aspects  of  Greek  and  Roman  religion, 
in  a  series  devoted  to  the  history  of 
religions  in  general  and  edited  by  Raf- 
faele  Pettazzoni.  He  is  careful  at  all 
times  to  distinguish  ancient  classical 
religion  from  all  primitive  forms  of 
worship  and  to  discuss  it  in  terms  of  its 
own  peculiar  setting  and  purposes,  thus 
avoiding  the  errors  into  which  a  too 
close  adherence  to  the  anthropological 
method  has  led  other  historians  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Proceeding  in  each  instance  from 
philological  and  philosophical  data,  he 
treats  religio,  theoria  and  a  number  of 
other  terms  fundamental  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Greek  and  Roman  religion 
as  well  as  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
history  of  ideas  itself.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  views  of  religious  experience, 
their  divergent  attitudes  toward  man, 
the  universe,  and  the  after-life  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  insight  and  a  well-balanced 
point  of  view  which  is  never  clouded  by 
extraneous  facts.  The  book  will  serve 
as  a  competent  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  complements  more  exclusively 
archaeological  and  sociological  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  topic. — L.  Robert  Lind. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Decio  Cinti.  II  Romanticismo.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Sonzogno.  1939.  61  pages.  80 
centesimi. — This  small  volume,  al¬ 
though  part  of  a  popular  series,  shows 
the  progress  made  by  the  philosophical 
interpretation  of  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment;  an  interpretation  that  is  sui>- 
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planting  the  formalistic  one  which  iden¬ 
tifies  Romanticism  with  sylphs,  fairies, 
and  redoubtable  medieval  castles.  Cinti 
considers  Romanticism  as  a  European 
movement  that  received  contributions 
from  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  each  country  helping  the  growth 
of  the  movement  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  He  defines  Romantic  art  according 
to  the  French  formula:  “an  art  in  which 
imagination  and  sensitiveness  predom¬ 
inate  over  the  other  faculties  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit”  (p.3).  He  stresses  the  fact 
that  in  France  and  Italy  the  movement 
was  marked  by  a  strong  reaction  against 
the  classical  trend,  while  in  England 
and  Germany  the  tendency  aimed  at  in¬ 
tensifying  the  national  literature. 

According  to  the  author,  the  Roman¬ 
tic  movement  centered  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  social,  and  political  crisis  that  char¬ 
acterized  19th  century  history.  The  au¬ 
thor  points  out  the  effects  of  this  new 
concept  of  life  and  art;  enrichment  and 
modernization  of  language,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  modern  concept  of  history, 
a  new  critical  approach,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  drama  and  novel  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  them  today. — D.  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Pasquale  Mainenti.  Che  cosa  fu  il 
Romanticismo?  Napoli.  Guida. 
1937.  44  pages.  3  lire. — TTie  author  is 
baffled  by  the  contradiction  between 
the  concreteness  of  the  theorists  of  Ro¬ 
manticism  (Berchet,  Pellico,  Gonfalo- 
nieri,  Manzoni)  and  the  fantastic  and 
unreal  character  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
Romantic  poetry.  To  cover  this  contra¬ 
diction,  the  author  states  that  Roman¬ 
ticism,  as  well  as  Neo-classicism,  was 
only  the  cultural  preparation  of  such 
poets  as  Byron,  Vigny,  Manzoni,  Leo¬ 
pardi,  whose  works  are  outside  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  movements  to  which  they 
linked  themselves. 

The  method  which  the  author  applies 
consists  in  restricting  Romanticism  to 
the  “end  of  the  18th  century  and 


the  early  beginning  of  the  19th.” 
This  arbitrary  process  leads  him  to  con¬ 
sider  as  Romanticists  Tieck  and  Wer¬ 
ner  but  not  Goethe;  Southey  and  Gray 
but  not  Wordsworth  and  Byron;  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  and  Stacl  but  not  Victor 
Hugo  and  Musset.  The  whole  problem 
centers  for  the  author  in  the  fact  that 
the  generation  of  Romanticism  stood 
for  a  Christian  and  mystic  approach  to 
reality  that  soon  disappeared  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  broader  and  more  realistic 
point  of  view.  Apparently  Mainenti 
does  not  realize  that  attitudes  and  con¬ 
cepts  obey  the  law  of  change,  and  that 
change  constitutes  growth  if  it  germi¬ 
nates  in  the  original  minds  of  thinkers 
and  artists.  Romanticism  had  more  than 
a  purely  cultural  function.  The  creative 
impulses  of  the  movement  were  the  most 
vital  and  significant  part  of  it. — D.  Vit¬ 
torini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Giuseppe  Mazzini.  Lettere  Slave. 

Bari.  Laterza.  1939.  136  pages.  10 
lire. — Mazzini’s  Lettere  Slave  interests 
us  all  the  more  for  showing  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  implication  and  the  love  of 
freedom  of  the  Romantic  movement. 
Christian  history  took  for  Mazzini  the 
meaning  of  modern  history  looked  at 
in  the  light  of  national  freedom  against 
the  autocratic  imperialism  of  the  time. 

Mazzini  is  here  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  the  Slavs  in  southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  sees  them  a  prey  to  the  auto¬ 
cratic  ambitions  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  hopes  that  Italy,  after  achieving  her 
own  unity,  will  guide  the  Slavs  towards 
a  new  civilization  based  on  peace,  free¬ 
dom,  and  progress. 

Mazzini,  an  apostle  of  Romantic  lit¬ 
erature,  saw  the  clear  relation  that  linked 
literary  history  and  political  events,  a 
relation  deeply  felt  by  Italian  Roman¬ 
ticists  who  not  only  fought  for  a  new  art 
but  also  for  a  free  and  united  country. 

The  articles  dealing  with  the  Slavic 
question  are  a  serious  study  of  the  social, 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  condi- 
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tions  of  the  Slavic  people  around  the 
year  1848.  Mazzini  stresses  esp)ecially  the 
character  of  its  poetry.  These  articles  on 
the  Slavic  movement  were  first  published 
in  the  Genoese  paper  Italia  e  popolo  in 
the  numbers  of  June  15th,  ISth,  and 
22nd  of  the  year  1857.  They  were  recast 
from  a  preceding  article  On  the  Slavo¬ 
nian  Movement,  published  in  1847  in 
Lowe’s  Edinburgh  Magazine. — D.  Vit- 
torini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Albino  Forjaz  de  Sampaia.  Como 
devo  formar  a  minha  biblioteca.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Si.  da  Costa.  1938. 104  pages. — This 
book  should  be  particularly  valuable  to 
Americans  students  of  Portuguese  liter¬ 
ature  which,  in  spite  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  Brazil  in  our  national  life, 
is  still  so  badly  represented  here,  even 
in  the  libraries  of  our  greatest  univer¬ 
sities,  that  we  lack  the  bare  elements  of 
any  serious  research.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  Portuguese  civilization  in  gene¬ 
ral,  in  a  pleasantly  superficial  manner, 
and  lists  some  3,700  works,  mostly  Por¬ 
tuguese,  which  he  considers  important 
or  interesting  for  the  average  book-col¬ 
lector  with  a  non-professional  interest 
in  Portuguese  life,  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Most  of  these  books  can  be  found 
in  any  good  book-store  in  Lisbon, 
Oporto  or  Coimbra;  the  mere  list  makes 
one’s  mouth  water. — Edouard  Roditi. 
University  of  Kansas  City. 

^  Alfredo  Ellis  Junior.  A  evolu^ao  da 
economia  paulista  e  suas  causas. 
Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacio- 
nal.  1937.  547  pages. — This  book  is  one 
of  a  long  series  dealing  with  various  as¬ 
pects  of  Brazilian  history  and  economic 
and  political  affairs.  This  particular  vol¬ 
ume  concerns  itself  with  the  province 
of  Sao  Paulo.  It  offers  statistics  and 
graphs  covering  nearly  every  phase  of 
activity,  economic  or  social.  The  author 
stresses  the  distinctive  position  which 
Sao  Paulo  occupies  in  the  Republic.  We 
arc  told  of  the  heterogeneous  origins  of 


the  population,  and  its  superiority  in 
education,  morals,  dress  and  general 
culture  over  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  for  instance. 
The  climate,  the  soil  and  the  quality  of 
the  inhabitants  are  all  cited  to  account 
for  the  preeminence  of  this  state  over 
the  others.  The  author  sums  up  at  the 
end  as  follows.  “The  Paulistas  clearly 
form  a  homogeneous  bloc,  distinguish¬ 
ing  itself  more  and  more,  as  time  goes 
on,  from  the  heterogeneous  elements 
which  surround  it.”  This  book,  which 
is  very  readable,  is  recommended  to 
those  curious  about  Brazilian  affairs. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Luis  da  Camara  Cascudo.  Vaquei- 
ros  e  Cantadores.  Porto  Alegre.  Li- 
vraria  do  Globo.  1939.  274  pages. — A 
list  of  Senhor  da  Camara’s  fifteen  pub¬ 
lished  articles  on  folklore  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  statement  that  he  was  born  in  the 
sertao  country  and  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  gathering  material,  indicate  his 
fitness  for  the  task  of  collecting  this  folk- 
music  while  the  generation  that  origi¬ 
nated  it  is  still  alive.  After  an  informa¬ 
tive  discussion  of  the  songs  of  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Nortc,and 
Ccari,  he  reprints,  with  comment  and 
explanation,  traditional  ballads,  ABC 
verses,  cowboy  songs,  troubadour  sere¬ 
nades,  and  the  product  of  competitions 
between  famous  extemporizers.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  this  anthology,  Wal- 
demar  de  Almeida  has  set  down  many 
of  the  original  tunes. 

A  reading  of  the  volume  makes  us 
anticipate  eagerly  the  author’s  other 
two  folklore  volumes  promised,  one 
about  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  Nordeste,  and  the  other  about  its 
folk  dramas  and  dances. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  Arredores.  Guia  do 
Viagante.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Guias  do 
Brasil,  Ltda.  1939.  744  pages.  Distrib¬ 
uted  free  by  the  Departamento  Nacio- 
nal  de  Propaganda. — Brazil  is  rapidly 
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ceasing  to  be  the  “Grande  Desconhe- 
cido.”  Foreigners  are  growing  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese-speaking  population  of  South 
America  is  not  so  far  behind  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  section  of  the  continent 
in  either  numbers  or  cultural  impor¬ 
tance;  that  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  example, 
is  approximately  as  large  as  Detroit  and 
Sao  Paulo  nearly  as  large  as  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  that  both  centers  bulk  large  both 
industrially  and  culturally.  Angel  Ora- 
zi’s  new  series  of  Guias  do  Brasil  will 
do  a  great  deal  toward  aiding  tourists, 
business  men  and  others  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  gigantic  republic 
which  is  a  little  like  Russia  in  its  as  yet 
unrealized  possibilities  and  its  more  or 
less  enigmatic  history.  This  particular 
Guta  has  already  appeared  in  English 
and  has  been  well  received.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  plan  to  issue  editions  in  French 
and  Spanish  also,  and  to  follow  this  one 
with  guides  to  the  States  of  Minas-Ge- 
raes,  S.  Paulo,  Bahia,  and  one  for  the 
entire  country.  Built  on  the  general  plan 
of  the  Baedekers  and  the  Guides  Bleus, 
the  volume  is  careful,  systematic  and  im¬ 
pressively  varied  in  its  information.  At 
many  points  it  is  a  handbook  on  the 
entire  country  and  not  simply  on  the 
capital.  There  are  two  large  folding 
maps,  one  of  the  central  part  of  the  city 
and  the  other  of  the  whole  Distrito  Fe¬ 
deral.—//.  K.  L. 

^  Claudio  de  Souza.  Viagem  d  regido 
do  Polo  Norte.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  P. 
E.  N.  Club  do  Brasil.  1939.  275  pages. — 
This  narrative,  permeated  by  a  pleasant 
humor,  is  devoted,  in  the  main,  to  a 
description  of  an  extended  trip  of  the 
author  from  his  home  in  Brazil  to  Paris, 
and  from  thence  north  to  such  lands  as 
Scotland,  Iceland,  Norway  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  Aside  from  the  vivid  travel  pic¬ 
tures,  the  author  reveals  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  customs 
of  the  countries  he  visits.  For  his  own 
reasons,  which  he  does  not  fully  divulge. 


he  pretends  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  This 
trick  enables  him  to  obtain  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  other  passengers 
aboard  the  steamer,  as  well  as  to  hear 
many  uncensored  opinions  about  him¬ 
self.  A  lively  book,  which  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  like  light  reading 
mingled  with  a  certain  amount  of  useful 
information. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Darcy  Azambuja.  antigo. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1940.  234  pages. — A  good  historical 
novel,  whose  setting  is  Porto  Alegre  in 
1816.  We  get  a  splendid  picture  of  the 
town,  in  those  days  a  mere  village,  dark, 
dirty,  with  muddy  streets  and  cursed  by 
the  abuses  of  human  slavery.  Against  this 
background  unfolds  a  pretty  love  story. 
The  heroine’s  father  tries  to  marry  her  to 
a  miser,  double  her  own  age,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  rascal.  She  is  in  love  with  a  young 
su^eon,  who,  after  overcoming  great 
dimculties,  marries  her  secretly  and  foils 
the  villain.  But  while  on  the  (^vernor’s 
staff,  he  is  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  in¬ 
surgents.  TTie  story  continues  with  the 
life  of  his  widow,  their  daughter,  and  her 
descendants  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  narrative  at  the  same  time  traces  the 
growth  of  the  town  into  a  great  city.  Not 
to  be  overlooked  are  the  character  sketches 
of  persons  not  closely  connected  with  the 
main  plot.  In  this  kind  of  composition 
the  author  is  especially  skillful.— Ca/verr 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Fran  Martins.  Mundo  Perdido.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Vecchi.  1940.  257  pages. 
— ^Fran  Martins  is  a  young  Brazilian 
novelist  whom  the  present  reviewer  has 
been  watching  closely,  and  with  consid¬ 
erable  expectation,  for  a  number  of  years 
past.  He  has  published  two  previous  nov¬ 
els,  Ponta  da  Rua  (1937)  and  Pd^o  dos 
Paus  (1938),  and  a  book  of  short  sto¬ 
ries,  Manipueira  (1934).  Like  Nestor 
Duarte  (author  of  Gado  Humano)^ 
Martins  d’ Alvarez  (Morro  do  Moinho) 
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and  a  few  other  of  his  countrymen  who 
work  in  the  novel  form,  Fran  Martins 
is  concerned  above  all  with  the  human 
motive,  with  man  and  his  life  with  other 
men,  that  is  to  say,  in  human  society. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  passionate  interest 
in  the  underdog — "los  de  abajo"\  and 
being  an  honest  and  capable  writer,  true 
to  reality,  the  picture  that  he  gives  us  is 
usually  not  a  very  pretty  one.  It  has  been 
worth  watching  to  see  how  far  such  a 
writer  would  go — could  go — in  a  polit¬ 
ical  set-up  such  as  that  of  present-day 
Brazil.  Other  fine  novelists,  Jorge 
Amado  and  Jos6  Lins  do  Rego  among 
them,  have  had  to  veer,  to  trim  their 
sails  to  the  political  breeze  and  tack 
with  the  wind.  Would  Martins  find  he 
had  to  do  the  same? 

The  answer  is  not  yet;  but  it  may 
possibly  mean  something  that,  in  Mun- 
do  Perdido,  the  author  turns  to  the  al¬ 
ways  safer  realm  of  history  and  the 
events  of  a  more  or  less  distant  past. 
In  this  instance  it  is  the  tumultuously 
stirring,  revolutionary  times  of  Joazeiro 
and  Padre  Cicero.  The  religious  fanat¬ 
icism  of  those  days,  in  the  Brazilian 
Northeast  country,  is  the  novel’s  theme. 
The  origin,  development  and  effect  of 
this  fanaticism  arc  traced  in  story  form. 
As  he  goes  along,  Sr.  Martins  paints  in 
for  us,  most  effectively,  the  social  and 
religious  background  of  the  man  of  the 
Northeast.  He  docs  it  by  utilizing  a  tech¬ 
nique  which  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  John  Dos  Passos,  the  narrative  being 
carried  along  on  two  distinct  planes. 

Mundo  Perdido  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work.  It  is  not  every  historical  novel  that 
succeeds  in  being  a  novel.  This  one  does. 
It  is  exciting  reading,  and  was  worth  the 
doing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  But 
we  still  may  hope  that  we  shall  have 
from  Sr.  Martins  another  Ponta  da  Rua 
or  Pdfo  dos  Paus  once  in  a  while,  at 
least. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

*  Claudio  dc  Souza.  Os  infelizes.  Sao 
Paulo.  Cia  Editora  Nacional.  260 


pages.  6$000. — This  book  deals  with  the 
superstitions  which  arc  still  cherished, 
not  only  by  illiterate  Negroes  and  mes¬ 
tizos  in  Brazil,  but  even  by  educated 
persons  who  ought  to  know  better.  The 
author  is  a  physician,  and  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  main  character  in  the 
novel  is  an  unfortunate  woman  who, 
disfigured  by  a  form  of  elephantiasis,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  witch  by  the  ignorant 
rabble.  She  is  persecuted,  and,  trapped 
in  a  burning  house,  is  even  further  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  fire.  She  escapes  and  is 
later  exploited  by  unscrupulous  men  as 
one  able  to  perform  miracles  and  cure 
diseases.  This  nets  the  swindlers  large 
sums  of  money.  They  become  associated 
with  a  Negro  cult  which  practices  a 
mixture  of  Christian  worship  and  Voo- 
dooism.  The  police  raid  a  meeting,  meet 
resistance,  and  Dita,  the  innocent,  crip¬ 
pled  victim  of  superstition,  is  killed.  The 
narrative  abounds  in  information  con¬ 
cerning  folk-lore  and  superstition  in 
Brazil. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  Erico  Verissimo.  Saga.  Porto  Ale¬ 
gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1940.  331 
pages. — Erico  Verissimo  is  one  of  Bra¬ 
zil’s  finest,  most  sensitive  writers.  In  the 
past  seven  years,  since  1933,  the  author 
of  Clarissa,  Caminhos  Cruzados,  Musi- 
ca  ao  Longe,  Um  Lugar  ao  Sol,  and 
Olhai  os  Urios  do  Campo — the  author, 
also,  of  a  fine  understanding  biography 
of  Joan  of  Arc — has  won  an  unques¬ 
tioned  place  for  himself  in  the  literature 
of  his  country. 

It  accordingly  comes  as  a  shock  to 
find  Verissimo,  in  Saga,  his  latest  novel, 
“going  sour”  as  the  saying  is.  Saga  is  the 
story  of  an  idealistic  chap — at  least,  he 
thinks  he’s  an  idealist — who,  when  life 
at  home  becomes  annoyingly  complex, 
goes  to  Spain  and  enlists  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brigade.  A  good  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  tracing  his  progressive  dis¬ 
illusionment.  He  finds  the  political  com¬ 
missars  impossible,  while  those  mem- 
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bcrs  of  the  Brigade  who  are  Marxists 
are  hopelessly  dull  and  dogmatic.  Only 
the  eccentric  characters  appeal  to  him 
— most  of  all,  an  American  who  has 
squandered  his  inherited  fortune  and 
who  out  of  “adventure,”  staggers  up 
drunkenly  to  join  the  I.B.  (one  would 
think  it  was  the  foreign  legion  of  the 
movies!).  There  are  dark  hints  now  and 
then  of  the  “wall,”  where  dissidents,  one 
gathers,  are  stood  up  and  shot.  A  few 
sighs  are  heaved  over  troops  quartered 
in  a  church  of  a  former  monastery. 

The  horrible  sufferings  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  people,  as  well  as  that  of  the  soldiers, 
finally  gets  on  our  hero’s  nerves,  and  he 
begins  longing  for  Brazil  —  why,  he 
asks  himself,  did  he  ever  come,  any¬ 
way? — for  Brazil  where,  as  he  puts  it, 
“there  is  wealth  for  all,  and  enough  to 
toss  out  the  window”! — This  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  Henry  Ford’s  wage  of  25 
cents  a  day  is  regarded  as  an  unheard 
of  one  for  plantation  labor! 

However,  do  not  imagine  that  our 
hero  blames  the  Franco  fascists  for  the 
agony  of  which  he  is  a  witness  and  in 
which,  being  twice  wounded,  he  shares. 
Oh,  no!  They  are  merely  the  vaguest 
sort  of  “enemy,”  whom  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brigaders  are  supposed,  for  some 
reason,  to  fight.  His  heart  bleeds  for  the 
Spanish  people,  torn  by  this  fratricidal 
strife;  but  he  never  asks,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  it?  The  “people”  to  him  are  a 
third  entity,  standing  apart  from  the  war¬ 
ring  “factions,”  the  Communists  on  the 
one  hand  (who,  it  is  hinted,  provoked 
it  all)  and  the  fascists  on  the  other. 

At  last,  thanks  to  his  wounds,  our  hero 
gets  his  release  and  goes  back  to  Bra¬ 
zil.  There,  for  the  second  half  of  the 
novel,  he  has  a  series  of  exceedingly 
humdrum  adventures  which  further  of¬ 
fend  his  thin-skinned  sensibilities.  He 
ends  by  settling  down  with  the  woman 
he  loves,  to  raise  vegetables,  cultivate 
his  soul  and  meditate  upon  the  deplor¬ 
able  lot  of  mankind  in  this  present  age. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it; 


they  just  won’t  live  up  to  his  “ideals.” 
It’s  all  coming  out  all  right  someday; 
we’ll  have  “socialism”  and  all  that. 
Meanwhile. . . . 

It  is  a  disease  to  which  intellectuals  are 
particularly  prone.  But  one  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  Erico  Verissimo  to  succumb  to  it. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

V.  O.  Pertzov  i  M.  I.  Serebryan- 

sky,  editors.  Mayat(ovsl{y:  ma- 
terialy  i  issledovania.  Moskva.  Gihl. 
1940.  478  pages.  16  rubles. — For  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  Mayakovsky’s 
death,  the  Institute  of  World  Litera¬ 
ture,  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces,  has  published  this  volume  of  “mate¬ 
rial  and  research”  concerning  the  poet. 
Unpublished  fragments  and  variants 
of  Mayakovsky’s  work  are  of  small  im¬ 
portance,  but  a  letter  of  his  to  K.  Chu¬ 
kovsky  and  six  letters  to  L.  Y.  Brik  are 
of  considerable  value  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  moods  and  attitudes. 
The  seven  papers  about  the  poet  deal 
with  a  variety  of  his  aspects,  such  as 
his  youthful  activity  in  a  revolutionary 
organization,  the  essential  traits  of  his 
poetry,  his  play  Mystery-Bouffe,  his 
travels  abroad,  his  relations  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  painters,  his  place  among  the 
cubo-futurists,  and  the  story  of  his 
poem  150,000,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  portion 
of  the  volume  will  be  found  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  Mayakovsky’s  travels.  A  con¬ 
stant  restlessness  made  him  crave  for  for¬ 
eign  lands;  he  was  everlastingly  engaged 
in  planning  trips  and  arranging  for  visas 
— not  an  easy  task  in  the  nineteen  twen¬ 
ties,  with  the  Soviet  Union  unrecog¬ 
nized  and  ostracized  by  most  countries 
in  Europe  and  by  the  United  States.  As 
soon  as  he  found  himself  in  Berlin  or 
Paris  or  Mexico  City  or  New  York,  the 
restless  poet  would  begin  to  pine  for 
Moscow  and  impatiendy  plan  for  his 
return.  He  spoke  no  languages  outside 
of  Russian  and  Georgian,  and  this 
“dumbness”  sharpened  his  nostalgia  for 
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home.  Mayakovsky’s  sojourn  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  had  some  amusing 
episodes. 

The  volume  has  a  number  of  impub- 
lished  drawings  by  Mayakovsky,  facsim¬ 
iles  of  his  letters,  and  a  surprise:  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  DiplSme  de  M^dtulle  d‘ Ar¬ 
gent  issued  to  him  by  the  Paris  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  of  Decorative  Arts  in 
1925  for  his  placards  and  posters! — Alex¬ 
ander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

^  A.  Gurevich  and  L.  Eliasov.  Stary 
foU(lor  Pribai^al’a.  Volume  I.  Ulan- 
Ude.  State  Buryat-Mongol  Publications. 
1939.  468  pages.  14  rubles. — ^A  scholarly 
collection  of  folklore  material  in  the 
Lake  Baikal  region.  The  volume  in¬ 
cludes  Russian  and  Mongol  legends, 
fairy-tales,  songs,  proverbs,  children’s 
game-songs,  and  valuable  notes.  An  in¬ 
teresting  feature  is  presented  in  the  first 
section,  “Penal  Labor  and  Exile”:  pris¬ 
on  songs,  songs  by  wanderers  and 
hoboes,  and  curious  legends  about  polit¬ 
ical  exiles  and  convicts,  especially  about 
the  Decembrists. — A.  K. 

*  I.  Eventov.  Maya1{ovsky-Pla\atist. 

Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1940.  73  pages. 
3.50  rubles. — The  author  oflers  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  Mayakovsky’s  art  as  a  satirist 
in  his  posters  during  the  civil  wars.  He 
reproduces  a  number  of  the  poet’s 
well-known  placards  and  posters,  with 
his  verses.  In  addition,  he  presents  Ma¬ 
yakovsky’s  pre-revolutionary  carica¬ 
tures,  which  arc  practically  unknown, 
and  shows  the  continuity  of  his  evolu¬ 
tion. — A.  K. 

^  S.  Balukhaty,  and  others.  Russf^ie 
pisateli  o  literature.  Volume  II.  Len¬ 
ingrad.  Sovetsky  Pisatcl.  1939.  516 
pages.  16  rubles. — Expressions  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Russian  writers  on  literature, 
its  purpose  and  function — such  is  the 
aim  of  this  scries.  The  present  volume 
is  the  second,  and  it  presents  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  important  authors  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


such  as  Chernyshevsky,  Nekrasov, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Leskov,  Koro¬ 
lenko,  Chekhov,  and  a  few  others.  ITic 
third  volume  will  begin  with  the  views 
of  Maxim  Gorky,  and  will  probably 
bring  the  discussion  to  our  day,  includ¬ 
ing,  one  hopes,  the  platforms  of  sym¬ 
bolists,  futurists,  formalists,  and  other 
non-realists. 

However  the  writers  in  the  present 
volume  may  differ  in  their  literary  opin¬ 
ions,  they  all  belong  essentially  to  the 
realistic  school.  Within  this  school,  one 
might  divide  them  into  materialists  and 
idealists,  but  that  is  rather  a  fine  point. 
Chernyshevsky’s  aesthetics  was  based  on 
Feuerbach’s  m.atcrialism,  and  his  views 
prevailed  in  Russian  letters  until  the 
advent  of  the  symbolists,  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  In  a  nutshell  Russian  real¬ 
ism  was  expressed  in  Chernyshevsky’s 
dictum:  “The  basic  significance  of  art 
lies  in  its  reproduction  of  that  which  in¬ 
terests  man  in  reality.”  A  broad  enough 
definition,  and  yet  it  rejects  by  implica¬ 
tion  both  the  Art  for  Art’s  Sake  theory 
and  unsclcctivc  naturalism. The  religious 
and  philosophical  preoccupations  of  Tol¬ 
stoy  and  Dostoevsky  led  them  into  va¬ 
rious  by-paths,  but  despite  their  tonal 
variations  and  publicistic  protestations, 
both  remain  fine  though  diverse  exem¬ 
plars  of  Russian  synthetic  realism. 

Chekhov’s  views,  culled  for  the  most 
part  from  his  private  letters,  are  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  literary  technique 
than  with  broad  aesthetics.  His  critical 
remarks  and  genial  strictures  are  univer¬ 
sally  germane  and  valuable,  for  begin¬ 
ners  as  much  as  for  mature  authors.  Im¬ 
pressionistic  methods  make  his  realism 
modern  and  subtle,  without  affecting 
its  psychological  depth.  —  Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

^  S.  S.  Danilov.  Russify  teatr  v  Xhu- 
dozhestvennoy  literature.  Lenin¬ 
grad.  Iskusstvo.  1939.  255  pages.  6.25 
rubles. — Danilov  makes  an  interesting 
attempt  at  recording  the  treatment  of 
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the  stage  and  actors  in  poetry  and  fic¬ 
tion.  From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  our  own  day,  he  cites  cases 
where  actual  or  imaginary  actors  and 
performances  are  dealt  with,  in  verse  or 
story  or  play.  A  number  of  photographs 
add  to  the  book’s  value. — A.  K. 

^  A.  L.  Dymshitz  i  O.  V.  Tsekh- 
novitser.  Editors.  Vladimir  Maya¬ 
kovsky:  Sbornik-  Moskva-Leningrad. 
Akademia  nauk.  1940.  364  pages.  19 
rubles. — The  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
undertaken  a  series  of  “miscellanies,” 
containing  material  and  essays  about 
Mayakovsky,  well  illustrated  and  anno¬ 
tated.  Of  especial  interest  in  the  first 
volume  are  the  articles  on  the  Early 
Mayakovsky  and  on  Mayakovsky  ond 
Western  Literature.  In  a  sense,  both 
papers  deal  with  the  formative  stages 
of  the  poet’s  development.  It  becomes 
clear  that  Mayakovsky’s  allegiance  to 
any  foreign  school  or  individual  poet 
was  extremely  tenuous.  His  futuristic 
traits  had  litde  in  common  with  the 
Franco-Italian  group  of  futurists.  He 
knew  no  foreign  languages,  and  it  was 
only  through  translations  that  he  learned 
to  admire  such  western  poets  as  Bau¬ 
delaire,  Verhaeren,  Walt  Whitman.  His 
affinity  with  Whitman  is  manifest  in  a 
number  of  his  poems,  both  in  form  and 
motives. — A.  K. 

^  God  dvatsat  vtoroy.  Almanack  pyat- 
natsaty.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1939.  468 
pages.  7  rubles. — Another  of  Maxim 
Gorky’s  numerous  undertakings  that 
arc  being  continued  after  his  death. 
This  is  the  fifteenth  issue  of  an  “alma¬ 
nac”  which  contains  poetry,  stories, 
plays,  critical  essays,  memoirs,  and 
articles  on  contemporary  problems. 
The  “actuality”  of  the  contents  predom¬ 
inates.  Even  the  short  stories  have  the 
air  of  real  events  recorded  by  partici¬ 
pants  or  observers.  Galina  Grekova’s 
On  Happiness,  for  example,  is  obvious¬ 
ly  the  personal  record  of  a  poor  Cossack 


girl  who  “got  to  the  top”  by  dint  of  per¬ 
severance  and  owing  to  ^vict  oppor¬ 
tunities.  So  is  S.  Gccht’s  An  Instruc¬ 
tive  Episode,  wherein  a  young  engineer 
triumphs  over  petty  politics  and  in¬ 
trigues  and  rises  to  a  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  in  national  construction.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  at  merging  fact  and 
fiction  in  recent  years,  in  “documen¬ 
tary”  stories  and  films,  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

^  V.  Goffenshefer.  Mikhail  Sholokhov. 
Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  199  pages.  4.50 
rubles. — This  critical  essay  on  the  fore¬ 
most  Soviet  novelist  is  fragmentary  and 
by  no  means  exhaustive.  The  author  ad¬ 
mits  this  in  the  preface.  The  book  is 
really  a  collection  of  Goffenshefer’s 
scattered  critical  notes  that  appeared  at 
various  times  about  Sholokhov’s  stories 
and  novels.  The  critic  docs  succeed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  pointing  out  some  of  Sholo¬ 
khov’s  essential  qualities  as  portraitist 
and  landscapist. — A.  K. 

*  Jan  Rainis.  Izbrannoye.  Moskva. 

Gihl.  1940.  235  pages.  8.50  rubles.— 
Rainis  (1865-1929),  a  brilliant  Latvian 
poet,  has  served  as  the  most  noteworthy 
expression  of  his  small  country,  its 
struggles  and  aspirations.  Under  the 
tsars  he  suffered  prison  and  exile,  but 
even  then  he  gain^  the  recognition  and 
admiration  of  leading  Russian  poets, 
such  as  Valery  Bryusov,  one  of  his  most 
felicitous  translators.  Under  the  “inde¬ 
pendent”  regime  of  Latvia,  Rainis  re¬ 
treated  into  his  shell,  and  in  his  last 
years  he  composed  intimate  lyrics  de¬ 
void  of  his  earlier  social  note.  Present- 
day  Soviet  Latvia  is  paying  Rainis,  post¬ 
humously,  his  deserved  respects  as  a 
poet,  a  playwright  (among  other  things, 
he  translated  Eaust  into  Latvian),  and 
a  fighter  for  Latvian  cultural  freedom 
and  for  human  equality. — A.  K. 

^  David  Sasunsky:  Armyansky  na- 
rodny  epos.  Erevan,  Armenian  S.  S. 
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R.  Gosizdat.  1939.  385  pages.  50  rubles. 
— Soviet  Armenia  has  recently  cele¬ 
brated  the  millennium  of  its  epic  cycles 
that  were  composed  after  the  liberation 
of  their  country  from  Arab  invaders. 
For  this  occasion  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
perts  compiled  out  of  fifty  odd  extant 
versions  four  “branches”  of  the  national 
epos,  and  published  them  as  a  more  or 
less  unified  cycle.  This  volume  is  a  com¬ 
petent  Russian  translation  from  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  in  a  sumptuous,  carefully  ed¬ 
ited  and  annotated  edition. 

The  four  “branches”  deal  with  four 
successive  generations  led  by  heroes 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people.  The 
central  figure  is  that  of  David,  who  in 
addition  to  the  hyperbolic  prowess  and 
valor  of  the  other  heroes,  possesses  also 
a  sense  of  justice  and  even  kindness. 
The  love-story  runs  through  the  songs 
as  a  thread  skillfully  woven  into  the 
pattern.  The  heroic  exploits  and  battles 
end  with  the  last  of  the  knights,  Mher, 
splitting  a  rock  with  his  sword,  and 
incarcerating  himself  in  it,  together  with 
his  marvelous  horse,  Dzhalali.  Legend 
has  it  that  Mher  will  emerge  from  the 
rock  when  the  world  is  freed  from  evil, 
and  the  earth  will  yield  its  abundance 
to  all  men.  Some  Soviet  Armenians  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  time  has  come  for  Mher 
to  come  forth  and  rejoice  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  people. — A.  K. 

*  Wanda  Wasilewska.  Obltl^^  dnia. 

283  pages.  Zemlya  v  yarme.  303 
pages.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  3.75  and 
4  rubles. — Two  translations  from  the 
Polish.  Since  the  collapse  t*f  the  Polish 
state,  Mme  Wasilewska  has  lived  in 
Moscow,  where  she  often  appears  in  the 
press  and  on  the  platform.  In  her  first 
story  to  be  published  (1934),  Oblicze 
dnia  (The  Day’s  Aspect),  Wasilewska 
drew  with  reportorial  exactness  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Polish  workers  in  a  suburb  of 
an  industrial  city.  In  her  subsequent 
stories  she  continued  to  portray  the  op¬ 
pressed  masses.  Ziemia  w  jarzmie  (The 


Earth  under  Yoke),  published  in  1938, 
depicted  the  poor  peasants  abused  and 
mistreated  by  Polish  landowners.  The 
reader  feels  the  doom  of  an  order  based 
on  inequality,  the  factory  workers  and 
tillers  of  the  soil  having  little  ground 
for  loyalty  to  a  government  of  the  priv¬ 
ileged  classes.  One  year  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  last  novel,  the  Polish  state, 
misled  by  its  diplomats  and  generals, 
fell.  The  eastern  half  of  Poland, 
peopled  largely  by  Ukrainians  and 
Belo-Russians,  rejoined  Russia,  and  the 
conditions  described  by  Wasilewska 
were  superseded  by  those  under  the 
Soviet  constitution,  whose  first  funda¬ 
mental  principle  is  the  abolition  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  man  by  man. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

*  J.  E.  Wessely.  Swedish-English 
Dictionary  in  two  parts:  Swedish- 
English.  English-Swedish.  Philadelphia. 
David  McKay.  300  and  435  pages.  $1. — 
The  usefulness  of  a  dictionary  seems  to 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  its  retail  price. 
The  book  under  consideration  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Its  major  limitation  is  seen  in 
the  absence  of  a  list  (indispensable  to 
the  serious  language  student)  of  strong 
and  irregular  verbs.  A  beginner  in 
Swedish  will  be  turned  away  unfed  by 
this  dictionary  if  he  should  look  for  an 
inflected  verb  form  or  its  translation,  as 
for  instance  blev,  gjorde,  voro,  etc.,  or 
went,  did,  etc.  The  auxiliaries  might, 
could,  should,  would  arc  listed  individ¬ 
ually  with  their  translations  in  the 
E.-S.  part  but  the  corresponding  Swed¬ 
ish  forms  arc  not  in  the  S.-E.  part.  There 
arc  minor  shortcomings,  ett  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  “numeral  one,”  nothing  is 
said  about  its  quality  of  neuter  indef¬ 
inite  pronoun.  In  a  list  of  abbreviations 
s  is  resolved  into  se,  i.c.  “look  for.”  But 
in  the  E.-S.  part  s  stands  obviously  and 
without  previous  warning  for  “noun,” 
i.c.  substantive.  Modern  spelling  of 
Swedish  is  not  considered.  The  beginner 
who  is  after  huvud  faces  frustration  un- 
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less  he  notice  perchance  hujvud  two 
pages  above  the  place  where  he  hoped 
to  hnd  huvud.  And  so  on. 

No  hint  as  to  pronunciation  in  cither 
language  is  given,  and  after  all  none  is 
expected.  So  it  is  unfair  to  mislead  the 
reader  by  the  word  “Pronouncing” 
which  appears  on  the  jacket.  —  Fritz 
Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Dr.  H.  G.  Skehar.  Fo  Americi 

(Across  America).  Winnipeg.  Iwan 
Andrusiak.  1940.  224  pages. — This  book 
contains  some  very  interesting  sketches 
written  in  Ukrainian  by  a  man  who 
has  been  many  years  in  the  United 
States,  on  many  aspects  of  American 
life,  especially  in  the  state  of  California. 
It  contains  much  information  on  the 
Ukrainians  whom  he  has  met  in  his 
travels  around  the  country  and  also 
on  the  local  traditions  and  customs  of 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  long  and  rather  detailed 
description  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  In  its  choice  of  materials  and  its 
method  of  narration  the  book  is  a  good 
guide  to  the  interests  of  the  Ukrainians 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  since 
the  articles  in  it  originally  appeared 
in  various  Ukrainian  newspapers  and 
magazines.  It  would  be  most  valuable  if 
we  had  in  the  same  form,  other  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  intellectual  elements 
of  the  foreign  born  groups. — Clarence 
A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

^  Niko  Zupanic.  Etnolog.  Vols.  X-XI. 

Ljubljana.  Etnogratski  muzej.  1939. 
428  pages. — ^Work  in  the  field  of  eth¬ 
nology  has  reached  a  feverish  pace  in 
Southeastern  Europe  in  the  past  five 
years.  One  of  the  indefatigable  workers 
in  this  field  is  Dr.  Niko  Zupanic,  whose 
journal  Etnolog  just  celebrated  its  60th 
anniversary.  Dr.  Zupanic’s  periodical 
has  attracted  many  contributors,  so  that 
the  present  jubilee  number  contains  the 
work  of  some  of  the  finest  Slavists  in 
Europe.  Among  the  articles,  too  numer¬ 


ous  to  mention,  is  one  by  the  eminent 
Polish  anthropologist  Jan  Czekanovski, 
Antropologische  Stru^tur  der  Slaven  im 
Lichte  polnischer  Untersuchungsergeb- 
nisse,  which  shows  that  the  Slavs  arc  ra¬ 
cially  heterogeneous  and  that  at  one  time 
they  represented  a  race  predominandy 
of  Nordic  blood;  then  he  goes  on  to 
show  the  nature  and  steps  in  the  racial 
mixture  of  present-day  Slavic  nations. 
The  names  of  the  other  contributors 
read  like  a  Who’s  Who  of  European 
Slavists. — Anthony  J.  Klani^ar.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

^  Ivan  Gol-Voj.  Clove\  od  l{pd  in 
ham  (Man,  Whence  and  Whither?) 
Ljubljana.  Slovcnski  scl.  1939. — Social 
reformers  of  Gol-Voj ’s  ilk  arc  a  rarity 
in  Yugoslavia  and  must  be  treated 
kindly,  even  if  we  disagree  with  them. 
Briefly  the  fundamental  concept  in  his 
philosophy  is  the  ancient  belief  in  rein¬ 
carnation,  coupled  with  the  equally 
ancient  Zarathrustrian  doctrine  of  light 
and  love,  that  is,  the  principle  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  egoism. 

According  to  our  reformer,  there  arc 
three  social  systems,  namely,  feudal, 
bourgeois-democratic  and  platonic;  he 
accepts  the  last,  using  all  the  resources 
of  philosophy  to  explain  the  reason  for 
his  choice.  Decrying  the  superficiality, 
materialism,  egotism  and  rationalism  of 
our  age,  he  urges  us  to  work  toward  a 
healthy,  heroic  idealism,  mutual  love, 
and  spiritual  communion. — Anthony  /. 
Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Andrija  Stampar.  Zdravlje  i  druitvo 
(Health  and  Society).  Zagreb. 
Hrvatska  naklada.  1938.  276  pages.  35 
dinars. — A  well-known  advocate  of 
social  medicine  in  Yugoslavia,  Profes¬ 
sor  Stampar  makes  some  very  instruc¬ 
tive  suggestions  in  the  solution  of  social 
medical  problems,  based  on  his  own  ob¬ 
servations  of  conditions  all  over  the 
world.  For  many  years  he  worked  in  the 
organization  of  the  International  Mcdi- 
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cal  Service  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
lectured  at  various  universities  and  hy¬ 
gienic  institutes  in  Europe.  At  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  he  also  lectured 
in  the  United  States.  The  present  work 
is  a  collection  of  these  lectures  and  will 
interest  not  only  the  physician  but  also 
the  social  worker.  The  articles  on  Amer¬ 
ica  and  China,  as  well  as  the  one  on 
Yugoslavia,  are  well  worth  reading. — 
Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  Pero  Dj.  Soc.  Prilozi  za  l^ulturnu  is- 
toriju  Cme  Gore  (Sources  for  a 
Cultural  History  of  Montenegro).  Beo¬ 
grad.  Privately  printed.  1939.  102  pages. 
— Those  interested  in  source  material 
for  a  history  of  famous  libraries  will  wel¬ 
come  this  volume  of  articles,  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  museum,  archives  and 
library  in  Cetinje.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  Montenegro  had  the  first  print¬ 
ing  shop  in  the  Slavonic  South,  and  this 
28  years  after  the  discovery  of  printing 
and  16  years  after  Rome’s  first  shop, 
thus  even  before  Paris,  Moscow  and 
Cambridge  had  theirs.  Dr.  Soc  also 
traces  the  growth  of  the  archives,  period¬ 
icals  and  cultural  work  of  the  ancient 
Montenegrin  monasteries.  Then  follow 
chapters  on  the  status  of  the  archives  at 
the  time  of  the  Austrian  occupation 
from  1916-1918,  through  1928,  when 
the  museum  was  first  organized,  to  the 
present  day.  The  book  also  contains  70 
pictures. — Anthony  /.  Klantar.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

^  France  Bevk.  Legende  (Legends). 

Ljubljana.  Nova  zaloiba.  1939.  165 
pages. — What  could  be  more  delightful 
reading  in  this  age  of  social  novels  and 
naturalistic  credos  than  a  collection  of 
religious  legends  which,  although  reach¬ 
ing  far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  still  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  life  of  greed, 
tyranny,  false  piety  and  fratricide?  Into 
a  world  that  is  good,  holy,  humanita¬ 
rian,  Bevk  introduces  men  and  women 


who  sin  because  of  human  weakness, 
social  as  well  as  moral  injustices,  and 
must  go  through  the  hell  of  penitence, 
so  that  they  may  be  purified  and  become 
worthy  children  of  God.  The  titles  of 
these  legends  themselves  give  us  a  hint 
of  their  contents;  thus  we  have  the 
stories  of  Mary  of  Robidovje,  The  Fifth 
Commandment,  The  Pious  Mason,  The 
Rich  Killer,  The  Singer  Gruje,  etc. 

Bevk’s  legends  are  a  milestone  in 
Slovene  literature  and  may  be  safely 
compared  to  Ivan  Cankar’s  classic  Po- 
dobe  iz  sanj.  Their  warm  humanism 
springs  from  a  faith  in  the  supernatural 
world  of  religion  in  the  light  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truths  and  symbols,  that  is,  in  the 
Catholic  tradition  of  the  Slovene  people. 
— Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Lojze  Zupanc.  Tretji  rod  (Third 
Generation).  Ljubljana.  Vodnikova 
druiba.  1939.  128  pages. — ^There  has 
been  in  Europe  a  growing  interest  in 
the  so<alled  “popular  tale,”  dealing 
with  the  transition  from  peasantry  to 
petty  bourgeoisie.  Zupanc ’s  story  de¬ 
picts  the  fate  of  a  peasant  people  who, 
before  the  war,  built  a  farming  empire, 
raised  their  useless  children  to  the  level 
of  lordlings,  and  saw  their  empire 
crumble  into  dust  after  the  war. 

In  Tretji  rod  we  find  the  Grebenc 
family  living  in  Lower  Carniola  on  the 
bounty  of  a  farm  which  Old  Grebenc 
had  fructified  with  honest  toil  and 
which  his  son  Gregor,  less  enterprising 
than  his  father,  brought  to  its  full 
strength.  Meanwhile  the  Grebenc  family 
grows  up,  and  the  children’s  transition 
from  peasants  to  petty  bourgeois  is 
fraught  with  disaster.  Grebenc  and  his 
son  see  the  gradual  collapse  of  their 
prosperous  farm  in  the  remaining  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  their  life,  and  the  only  note 
of  consolation  for  Gregor  before  his 
death  is  that  his  “cultured”  grandson 
will  return  to  the  soil  whence  his  fore¬ 
fathers  have  come. — Anthony  /.  Klan- 
lar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Our  winter  symposium  on  the  over¬ 
praised  classics  and  the  over-valued 
best  sellers  aroused  echoes  which  still 
reverberate.  It  has  even  engendered 
some  heat,  which  we  deplore.  It  may  be 
that  one  or  two  of  our  jurors  were  a 
little  less  than  objective  in  the  zeal  with 
which  they  kicked  the  shins  of  contem¬ 
poraries  or  questioned  the  collective 
literary  judgment  of  many  centuries.  It 
may  be— but  the  republic  of  letters  is  no 
republic  if  freedom  of  speech  is  not  pre¬ 
served  throughout  her  territory.  The 
press  and  our  correspondents  have 
started  various  issues  which  we  are 
tempted  to  discuss.  But  it  is  doubtless 
the  part  of  dignity  and  wisdom  to  turn 
the  page — which  we  do,  after  one  final 
observation.  We  were  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  carnival  of  image- 
breaking  which  our  query  released,  two 
great  names  remain  serene  and  sacred. 
No  juror  hinted  that  there  has  been 
over-praising  of  Sha\espeare  or  Cervan¬ 
tes.  Was  this  only  an  accident?  Prob¬ 
ably  not. 

•  •  • 

If  we  were  sure  that  this  reading  gene¬ 
ration  had  not  forgotten  an  old  catch 
phrase,  we  should  like  to  label  this  para¬ 
graph:  What  Does  an  Exiled  Writer 
Thinly  About?  A  question  to  which 
several  contributors  to  our  Spring  issue 
addressed  themselves;  a  question  which 
is  fraught  with  painful  interest.  The 
exiled  Spanish  music-critic  Adolfo  Sala¬ 
zar  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  Rosa 
de  los  vientos  en  la  musica  europea 
(Mexico  City,  Ediciones  de  la  Orquesta 
Sinfdnica  de  Mexico):  “In  the  silence 
of  my  Mexican  study,  facing  a  horizon 
of  mountains  and  clouds,  there  is  peace 
and  solitude;  but  with  us  there  is  only 
tribulation.  We  Spanish  writers,  we 


Spaniards  of  whatever  occupation,  have 
lost  everything:  country,  family,  friends, 
a  position  which,  however  modest  it  may 
have  been,  was  the  goal  toward  which 
we  had  striven  for  years.  And  worse  than 
this,  some  of  us  have  lost  our  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  man,  our  belief  in  human¬ 
ity.  A  faith  which  Mexico’s  large  cor¬ 
diality  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
restore. ...  In  the  crisis  which  the  world 
is  exjjeriencing,  I  have  but  one  desire,  to 
drink  ever  more  deeply  of  the  clear, 
deep,  refreshing  fountain  (of  musical 
knowledge).  Perhaps  my  ambition  is 
selfish;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only 
thus  that  we  men  of  thought  can  pay 
our  deepest  homage  to  wounded  Hu¬ 
manity.” 

The  day  after  we  read  this  pathetic 
preface,  we  had  a  letter  from  the  cheer¬ 
ful  Bavarian  story-teller  Oskar  Maria 
Graf,  now  in  New  York,  whom  our 
artist  presented  as  frontispiece  to  our 
Spring  number.  We  hope  the  author  of 
the  Bavarian  Decameron  has  not  lost 
that  radiant  smile.  That  he  hasn’t  lost 
his  courage  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  become  his  own  publisher  and 
is  issuing  in  six  volumes,  in  the  original 
German,  his  “Ausgewahlte  Werke,” 
pre-publication  price  $1.70  a  volume, 
price  after  publication  $2.00  a  volume. 
His  New  York  address  is  34  Hillside 
Avenue.  The  first  volume  in  the  new 
series  will  be  Anton  Sittinger.  It  seems 
to  us  important  that  his  enterprise  suc¬ 
ceed.  There  is  more  at  stake  than  the 

prosperity  of  an  individual. 

*  •  • 

What  must  it  be  like  to  be  publishing 
a  magazine  in  London  in  the  year  1941  ? 
Our  business  office  had  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  from  that  distracted  capital,  from 
one  of  our  best  exchanges,  requesting 
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us  to  discontinue  sending  our  matter 
to  a  certain  member  of  the  staff  and 
replace  his  name  by  another,  because  the 
editor  with  whom  we  had  been  in  con¬ 
tact  had  been  killed  in  an  air  raid.  We 
hear  of  tragedies  every  day  of  our 
life,  but  there  was  something  in  this 
quiet  announcement  that  dazed  as 
well  as  grieved  us  . . .  And  this  para¬ 
graph  from  an  editorial  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  number  of  the  able  experimental 
monthly  Horizon  gives  some  vivid  hints 
of  what  London  publishers  are  facing: 

^'Technical  Disadvantages.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  paper  shortage,  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  France.  This  is  now 
partially  overcome,  but  it  prevented  any 
expansion  of  circulation  just  at  the 
time  when  it  was  beginning  to  be  pos¬ 
sible.  A  greater  difficulty  has  been  the 
air  raids,  which  keep  many  booksellers 
closed  for  brief  periods,  and  disorgan¬ 
ize  the  mail.  The  offices  of  Horizon 
would  seem  to  be  a  military  objective 
second  in  importance  only  to  our 
printers.  Two  thousand  copies  have 
been  destroyed  by  enemy  action,  and  the 
loss  of  a  fortnight  owing  to  time-bombs, 
etc.,  has  necessitated  Horizon’s  now  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  first  of  the  month  instead 
of  the  fifteenth.. . 

Are  such  experiences  in  store  for  T he 
Saturday  Review  and  The  Atlantic 
Monthly? 

•  •  • 

The  great  Cuban  patriot  and  poet 
Jos6  Marti  has  been  definitely  placed 
with  the  immortals,  the  Shakespeares, 
Goethes,  Dantes,  by  a  recent  measure 
of  the  Havana  Consejo  Corporativo  de 
Educacidn,  Sanidad  y  Beneficencia. 
That  body  began  publishing  last  Au¬ 
gust  the  bi-monthly  Archivo  JosS  Marti, 
in  charge  of  the  learned  and  zealous 
Marti  scholar  F61ix  Lizaso.  This  pub¬ 
lication  will  bring  together  a  variety 
of  material  calculated  to  widen  the 
public’s  knowledge  of  the  “paradigma 
del  hombre  americano” — previously 
unpublished  work  of  his  own,  with  in¬ 


formation  about  him  and  evaluations  of 
his  personality,  his  life  and  his  writings, 
from  Cuban  and  foreign  sources.  A 
picturesque  feature  of  this  first  issue 
is  Jorge  Manach’s  article  on  his  engag¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  New  York 
weekly  magazine  The  Hour,  from  1880, 
written  in  a  weird  newcomer’s  English 
of  which  we  reproduce  a  sample  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  —  Archivo  Josi 
Marti  will  be  read  with  sympathy  and 
profit  in  many  countries. 

•  •  • 

CORRESPONDENCE 
THE  KNUT  HAMSUN  BOYCOTT 
Dear  Sir: 

Re:  Knut  Hamsun  and  the  Nazis  by 
Einar  Haugen  in  the  winter  issue  of 
Boo\s  Abroad: 

In  our  country  there  should  be  no 
question  of  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  express  his  critical  opinion  of  the 
writings  of  any  other  individual.  But 
Mr.  Haugen  states  that  we  are  suffering 
a  Hamsun-boycott,  that  Mr.  Hamsun’s 
name  is  no  longer  included  with  the 
names  of  other  famous  Norwegians. 
This  has  come  upon  Mr.  Hamsun  be¬ 
cause  he  preferred  German  to  English 
rule.  And  yet  our  democracy  is  founded 
upon  individual  right  to  freedom  of 
choice. 

All  literature  sufficiently  universal 
to  survive  lends  itself  to  more  than  one 
interpretation.  Had  Mr.  Hamsun  em¬ 
braced  the  British  cause,  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  found  in  the  writings 
quoted  here  to  support  his  democratic 
sympathies.  His  love  of  the  soil  and  pref¬ 
erence  for  simple  living,  which  cause  Mr. 
Haugen  such  distress,  could  then  be 
compared  to  our  own  Thoreau.  Many 
of  Mr.  Hamsun’s  criticisms  of  our 
democracy,  criticisms  which  he  him¬ 
self  admits  were  youthful  and  hasty, 
agree  with  our  own  opinions  of  our 
shortcomings.  Some  of  his  ideas  even 
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bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
Ortega,  with  his  mass-man  controlling 
the  destinies  of  the  Central  European 
countries  today.  But  Ortega’s  thought- 
provoking  books,  honestly  critical  of 
our  North  American  manner  of  life, 
have  been  happily  received  by  the  crit¬ 
ics,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  definitely  aligned  himself  against 
fascism. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Haugen’s  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hamsun.  But  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  matter  does  not  rest  upon 
whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr. 
Hamsun’s  political  and  sociological 
views,  or  upon  Mr.  Haugen’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  them.  Nor  does  it  rest  upon 
the  probability  that  the  suppression  of 
his  books  would  result  in  a  definite  loss 
to  us.  Were  Mr.  Hamsun  a  writer  with¬ 
out  stature,  the  boycott  of  which  Mr. 
Haugen  speaks  would  be  no  less  a  move 
toward  fascism. 

The  greatest  boast  of  a  democracy  is 
freedom  of  expression.  At  a  time  like 
the  present,  the  first  concern  of  every 
writer,  every  editor  and  publisher, 
should  be  to  safeguard  that  freedom. 
In  England,  today,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  permit  freedom  of  the  press  to 
the  very  limit  of  national  safety.  From 
the  unhappy  ruins  of  a  physical  warfare, 
a  nation  struggles  back  to  physical  vigor. 
But  the  right  to  say  what  one  thinks, 
and  to  pass  this  on  to  other  men,  to 
other  nations,  to  hear  in  return  what  they 
are  thinking,  that  is  a  privilege  very 
hardly  won,  and  once  lost,  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  win  again.  Was  it  not  Voltaire 
who  said,  “I  despise  what  you  say,  but  I 
will  defend  with  my  life  your  right  to 
say  it?” — 

Sincerely  yours, 

Esther  M.  Alger 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Andr^  Labarthe  edits  from  London 
(Hamish  Hamilton  Limited,  publisher, 
90  Great  Russell  Street,  W.  C.  1) 


France  Libre,  a  monthly  which  has  sal- 
valged  the  once-glorious  motto  ‘‘Liber- 
tc,  Egalitc,  FraternitZ.” 

The  Journal  of  Central  European  Af¬ 
fairs  is  published  from  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado,  by  a  Board  of  Editors  on  which 
Carleton  College,  the  University  of  Co¬ 
lorado,  Indiana  University,  Oberlin 
College  and  Harvard  University  are 
represented.  The  Managing  Editor  is 
Professor  S.  Harrison  Thomson  of  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Contributors  to 
the  first  quarterly  issue  are  Edward  Be- 
neS,  Otakar  Odloiilfk,  Yaroslav  Chyz, 
J.  S.  Roucek  and  Arthur  P.  Coleman. 

V.  Lillo  Catalan,  the  aggressive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  La  Revista  Americana  de  Buenos 
Aires,  lists  the  following  South  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  as  that  continent’s  most 
promising  candidates  for  the  Nobel 
Prize:  Brazil,  Claudio  de  Souza  Bar¬ 
bosa;  Argentina,  Ricardo  Rojas  Sosa; 
Chile,  Samuel  Lillo  Figueroa;  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Rufino  Blanco  Fombona;  Mexico, 
Alfonso  Reyes;  Uruguay,  Vaz  Ferreira 
Ribeiro;  Cuba,  Fernando  Ortiz  Fernan¬ 
dez. 

The  Belgian  Press  Association  issues 
from  17  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City, 
a  fortnighdy  magazine  called  Belgium. 
Rene  Hislaire  is  the  editor.  The  first 
issue  contains  articles  by  ex-Ambassador 
to  Belgium  Joseph  E.  Davies,  Captain 
John  A.  Gade,  Professor  Henri  GrZ- 
goire  of  the  University  of  Brussels, 
etc. 

“Nina  Federova,  Russian  author  of 
The  Family,  pored  over  United  States 
maps  and  decided  to  live  in  Eugene, 
Oregon,  because  her  sister’s  name  is  Eu¬ 
genia.” — From  Current  Biography,  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 

According  to  Cervantes,  the  Havana 
literary  monthly,  men  of  letters  from  all 
over  Latin  America  arc  making  a  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  to  persuade  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to 
finance  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  the  Colombian  philosopher  and  es¬ 
sayist  Baldomero  Sanin  Cano. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

*  Fernand  Baldenspcrgcr.  La  Un6ra- 
ture  fran^aisc  entre  deux  guerres.  Los 
Angeles.  Lymanhouse.  1941.  207  pp. 
$2.25. — 1919  to  1939.  Much  interesting 
reference  matter. 

*  Mgr  £mile  Chartier.  La  Vie  de  Ves~ 
prit.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1941.  355  pp. 
$1.25. — A  survey  of  Canadian  literature 
1760-1925. 

^  Albert  Feuillerat.  Baudelaire  et  la 
Belle  aux  cheveux  d’or.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1941.  99  pp. 
$2.00. — One  of  Baudelaire’s  heart  in¬ 
terests  who  has  been  somewhat  neg¬ 
lected. 

*  Hommage  ^  Ernest  Martinenche. 
Etudes  Hispaniques  et  AmSricaines. 
Paris.  Editions  d’Aitrey.  1939.  537  pp. 
$5.00. — A  collection  of  essays  on  Span¬ 
ish  and  Spanish  American  literature,  his¬ 
tory  and  art,  in  honor  of  the  French  His¬ 
panist  on  his  retirement  from  his  chair 
at  the  Sorbonne. 

*  Armand  Le  Corbeiller.  Les  Diaboli- 
ques  de  Barbey  d’Auret/illy.  Paris. 
Malf^re.  1939.  171  pp. — Study  of  a 
much-discussed  19th-century  book. 

®  Billardon  de  Sauvigny.  Vashington, 
ou  la  Liberti  du  Nouveau  Monde. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1941.  75  pp.  $3.50. — A  tragedy,  edited 
by  Gilbert  Chinard. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Fernand  Baldenne.  Cassandre.  Los 
Angeles.  Lymanhouse.  1940.  55  pp. — In 
this  play  a  distinguished  scholar  whose 
name  is  here  slightly  disguised  portrays 
the  present  in  the  guise  of  the  distant 
past. 

*  Maurice  Dekobra.  Emigres  de  Luxe. 


New  York.  Brentano.  1941.  404  pp. — 
Another  of  those  swift  moving  emo¬ 
tional  thrillers. 

®  Michel  Georges-Michel.  Le  dernier 
Bateau.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1941.  250  pp. — ^First  of  a  series  of  refu- 

See  novels,  Nulle  Part  Dans  le  Monde. 

'  Michel  Georges-Michel.  Star  .  .  . 
New  York.  La  Maison  Fran^ise.  1941. 
264  pp. — Novel  of  a  cinema  lady. 

^  Robert  Goflfin.  Les  Cavaliers  de  la 
Dhoute.  New  York.  Maison  Fran9aise. 
1941.  367  pp. — A  novel  of  the  collapse 
of  France. 

^  Julien  Green.  Varouna.  New  York. 
La  Maison  Fran^aise.  1941.  279  pp. — 
A  chain  which  plays  a  r61e  in  human 
lives  through  generations. 

^  A.-B.  Plourds.  U Amour  et  Vipreuve. 
Montreal.  Valiquette.  105  pp.-^ana- 
dian  idyll. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Cette  Grande  Lueur 
h  Vest.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1941.  311  pp. — ^Volume  XIX  of  Les 
Hommes  de  Bonne  VolontS. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Grdce  encore  pour 
la  Terre.  New  York.  La  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1941.  199  pp. — Three  act  play 
inspired  by  the  world  catastrophe. 

^  Louis  Verneuil.  ThSdtre  Complet.  I. 
New  York.  Brentano.  1941.  407  pp. — 
Contains  Vive  le  roi!  Le  Train  pour 
Venise,  Monsieur  Lamberthier. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

^  Stephanie  Chandler.  Henri  Heine. 
Bruxelles.  La  Maison  du  Po^te.  1940. 
122  pp. — Biography  plus  anthology. 

^  Jean  Montigny.  Toute  la  viriU  sur  un 
mois  dramatique  de  notre  histoire.  Cler- 
mont-Farrand.  Editions  Mont-Louis. 
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1940.  157  pp.  5  francs. — A  revealing 
little  book  by  a  French  deputy  long 
identified  with  German  circles. 

^  Andr^  Morize.  France  6ti  1940,  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^ise.  1941.  230  pp. 
— A  development  of  two  lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  in  New  York,  November,  1940. 
M  Eugene  Nadeau,  O.M.I.  “[/»  Homme 
sortit  pour  seiner.  . . Montreal.  Beau- 
chemin.  1939.  211  pp.  $1.00. — The 
founder  of  the  Tcmiscamingue  project. 
^  Charles  Reibel.  Pourquoi  et  com¬ 
ment  jut  dScidie  la  demande  d’armis- 
tice,  Vanves.  Imprimerie  Kapp.  1940. 
30  pp.  3  francs. — Light  on  the  events 
of  June  10-17,  1940,  by  a  member  of  the 
French  Senate. 

^  Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  pro¬ 
vince  de  Quibec.  Montr^l.  Valiquette. 

1941.  239  pp.  $1.00. — ^Volume  II  from 
Charles  de  Boucherville  to  Lotbini^re. 
^  Robert  de  Saint  Jean.  Dimocratie, 
Beurre  et  Canons.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran9aise.  1941.  366  pp. — ^Journal  of  a 
French  soldier. 

^  Jean  Simon.  Herman  Melville,  M6ta- 
physicien  et  Pohe.  Paris.  Boivin.  1941. 
— Character  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  Melville’s  writings. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

^  Fran9ois  Mauriac.  Les  Pages  immor¬ 
telles  de  Pascal.  New  York.  La  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1941.  221  pp. — Selections  and 
explanations. 

^  Mgr  Olivier  Marsault.  Propos  et  Por¬ 
traits.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1940.  299 
pp.  $1.25. — Dealing  mosdy  with  Cath¬ 
olic  education  in  Canada. 

^  Donat  Poulet,  O.M.I.  Tous  les  Hom- 
mes,  sont-ils  Fils  de  Noe?  Ottawa.  Uni- 
versite  d’Ottawa.  1941.  410  pp. — Bib¬ 
lical  anthropology. 

**  Mgr  Camille  Roy.  Pour  former  des 
hommes  nouveaux.  Montreal.  Vali¬ 
quette.  1941.  207  pp. — Sermons  for 
young  men. 


FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  Gerard  de  Catalogne.  Tragidie  dans 
le  Monde.  Hommes  et  Doctrines  du 
Vingtiime  Sihcle.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1941.  213  and  177  pp.  $1.00  each. — Two 
essays  in  a  series  Notre  Revolution. 

^  Joseph  L6olit.  La  Croix  Paienne. 
Montreal.  Beauchemin.  1941.  189  pp. 
$1.00. — I.  e.,  the  swastika. 

^  Edouard  Montpetit.  Reflets  d’AmS- 
rique.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1941.  255 
pp.  $1.00. — ^French  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

^  Notre  Paix.  (Anonymous).  Mexico. 
Nicolds  Perez.  1941.  75  cents. — Several 
Frenchmen  present  a  plan  for  a  liberal 
super-state. 

^  Andr6  Simone,  f'accusel  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941. 295  pp. — The  men 
who  betrayed  France. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

^  Victor  Anciaux.  Mampembe.  Moeurs 
Congolaises.  Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de 
Belgique.  1940.  178  pp.  15  Belgian 
francs. — Manners  of  the  Basongo  Meno 
race,  observed  by  a  colonial  officer. 

^  Jeannine  Belanger.  Stances  i  VSternel 
absent.  Hull,  P.  Q.  “L’ficlair.”  1941. 155 
pp.  $1.00. — Romantic  poems. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

^  Johannes  Killat.  Das  Ameril(abild 
des  Romanschriftstellers  Winston 
Churchill.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn- 
haupt.  1940.  107  pp.  4.50  marks. — The 
author  of  Richard  Carvel. 

Professor  Dr.  Paul  Meissner.  Shake¬ 
speare.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1940.  115 
— And  his  place  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Julius  Petersen.  Die  Wissen- 
schaft  von  der  Dichtung.  Berlin.  Junker 
und  Diinnhaupt.  516  pp.  16  marks. — 
Systems  and  methods  in  the  study  of 
literature. 

^  Liselotte  Schlotermann  -  Kuffner. 
Erwin  Guido  Kolbenheyers  *‘Dritte 
Buhne."  Wurzburg-Aumiihle.  Konrad 
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Triltsch.  1939.  89  pp.  3  marks. — An 
analysis  of  five  of  Kolbcnheycr’s  plays, 
which  illustrate  his  theory  of  the  func¬ 
tional  nature  of  art. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

^  Silvia  Andrea.  Elisabeth.  Basel.  Geer¬ 
ing.  1939.  64  pp.  3  francs. — First  work 
of  a  short  story  writer  recently  dead  at 
the  age  of  95. 

*  Emmy  Ball-Hennings.  Blume  und 
Flamme.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  6.90 
francs. — A  young  girl  grows  up. 

**  Siegfried  Berger.  Das  verheimlichte 
Reiseziel.  Merseburg.  Friedrich  Stoll- 
berg.  1940.  80  pp.  1.80  marks. — Six 
cheerful  short  stories. 

^  Waldemar  Bonsels.  Die  hjingende 
Schale.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  1940.  231  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
“Marchenbilder  und  Traumgestalten.” 

*  Irja  Browallius.  Elida  von  den  Ho- 
fen.  Hamburg.  Schroder.  1940.  311  pp. 
— The  sordid  and  tragic  life  of  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  peasant  girl,  masterfully  told. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish. 

Carola  von  Crailsheim.  Ein  Franzose 
findet  Deutschland.  Leipzig.  Hase  & 
Koehler.  1939.  266  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
A  novel  about  Adalbert  von  Chamisso. 
^  Philipp  Faust.  Das  Haus.  Miinchen. 
Langen-Miiller.  1940.  174  pp.  3.80 
marks. — A  novel  of  the  building  trades. 

*  Paul  Fechter.  Der  Herr  Ober. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1940.  333  pp.  5.50  marks. — Jolly  novel 
about  an  Oberkellner. 

^  O.  M.  Graf.  Das  bayrische  Decame¬ 
ron.  New  York.  Privately  printed.  252 
. — A  lot  of  dialect  and  enough  spice. 
Minnie  Grosch.  Menschen  im  Strom. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1940.  267  pp. — 
Peasant  romance  in  the  Middle  Rhine 
country. 

^  Martin  Gumpert.  Dunant.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1938.  324  pp. 
— Novel  about  the  Red  Cross. 

^  Kurt  Heynicke.  Der  Baum,  der  in 
den  Himmel  wuchs.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1940.  400  pp. 


6  marks. — Satirical  novel  of  a  South 
German  university  town. 

**  Annemarie  Koeppen.  Die  blaue 
Mowe.  Leipzig.  Hesse  &  Becker.  1940. 
277  pp.  5.50  marks. — Nordic  sea-tale. 
^  Franz  Kormendi.  Der  Irrtum.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1938.  451  pp. 
— The  curse  of  a  family. 

^  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Zeitgenosse  Lin- 
senbarth.  Braunschweig.  Westermann. 
1940.  5.50  marks. — Whimsical  tale  of 
middle-class  enterprise  during  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic. 

^  Heinrich  Lersch.  Sl{izzen  und  Erzdh- 
lungen.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Ver¬ 
lags-Anstalt.  1940.  382  pp.  —  From  his 
literary  remains;  edited  by  Christian 
Jenssen. 

^  Albert  Lorenz.  Der  Ketzer  von  Hal- 
berstadt.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Ver¬ 
lags-Anstalt.  1940.  687  pp.  8.50  marks. 
— Social  and  religious  problems  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

M  Thomas  Mann.  Die  vertduschten 
Kopfe.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer. 
1940.  230  pp.  $2.00. — An  Indian  leg¬ 
end  applied  to  the  universal  problems 
of  the  human  soul. 

*  Edith  Mikeleitis.  Die  Erweckjung. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1939.  124 
pp.  1.80  and  2.50  marks. — Tale  about 
a  diva. 

M  E.  M.  Mungends.  Zauberer  Muzot. 
Dresden.  Wilhelm  Heyne.  1940. — Zest¬ 
ful  novel  of  Lorraine. 

F.  L.  Neher.  Rontgen.  Miinchen. 
Braun  &  Schneider.  1940.  4.80  marks. — 
Novel  based  on  the  work  of  a  great 
scientist. 

*  Thomas  Ring.  Der  Mensch  im 
SchicCsalsfeld.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt.  1941.  561  pp. — Inner 
and  outer  forces  at  play  on  man’s  soul. 
^  Hans  Reisiger.  Ein  Kind  befreit  die 
Konigin.  Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  1939.  458 
pp.  9.55  francs. — From  the  life  of  Mary 
Stuart. 

^  Wilhelm  Schaeffer.  Hundert  Histdr- 
chen.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1940. 
154  pp.  3.20  marks. — Anecdotes  by  the 
master  of  the  German  anecdote. 
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Gustav  Schenk.  Dol(umente  eincr 
Liebe.  Hannover.  Sponholtz.  1940.  110 
. — Tale  of  passion. 

Ina  Seidel.  U riser  Freund  Peregrin. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1940.  191  pp.  4.50  and  6  marks. — 
Dream-novel. 

^  Karl  Seidelmann.  Die  schwarze  Rose. 
Berlin.  Wiking  Verlag.  2.80  marks. — 
Fourteenth  century  novel,  the  scene  in 
the  German  University  of  Prague. 

^  Oly  Soelm.  Unruhig  Herz.  DiisseU 
dorf.  Hoch.  172  pp. — ^TTic  troubled  life 
of  Joseph  Viktor  von  Scheffel. 

Emil  Strauss.  Lebenstanz.  Miinchen. 
Langen-Miiller.  1940.  464  pp.  7  marks. 
— The  veteran  novelist  offers  a  vigorous 
“triangle”  story  of  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  jDeriod. 

^  Maila  Talvio.  Tochter  der  Ostsee. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1939.  544 
pp.  10.50  francs. — Historical  novel 
mingling  realism  and  fantasy. 

^  Arnold  Ulitz.  Hochzeitl  Hochzeitl 
Merseburg.  Stollberg.  1940.  85  pp.  1.80 
marks. — Deft,  mildly  humorous  story  of 
a  peasant  wedding  in  Upper  Silesia. 

Robert  Walter.  Michel  unverloren. 
Hannover.  Sponholtz.  1940.  330  pp. — 
An  invincible  artist-soul. 

^  H.  von  Wedderkop.  Die  jalsche 
Note.  Ziirich.  “Scientia.”  1940.  348  pp. 
10.50  Swiss  francs. — Cheerful  novel, 
built  about  the  invention  of  a  violin  bow 
which  would  touch  all  four  strings  at 
once. 

M  Josef  Winckler.  Im  Schloss  der  Welt. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1940.  358  pp.  5.75  marks. — Stories  of 
motherhood. 

^  Friedrich  Wolf.  Zwei  an  der  Grenze. 
Zurich.  Oprecht.  7  and  9  francs. —  Sude¬ 
ten  novel. 

^  Albin  Zollinger.  Pfannenstiel.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1940.  2M  pp.  7.50  Swiss 
francs. — The  agitated  life  of  a  tempera¬ 
mental  sculptor  in  our  agitated  time. 

^  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Herr  iiber  Leben 
und  Tod.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer. 
1938.  168  pp. — A  surgeon’s  drama. 

^  Stefan  Zweig.  Jeremias.  Stockholm. 


Bermann-Fischer.  1939.  153  pp. — A 
dramatic  narrative  in  prose  and  verse. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

^  Carl  Brockelmann.  Geschichte  der 
islamischen  Volkjrr  und  Stouten. 
Miinchen  Oldenburg,  xii  +  ^95  pp. — 
A  monumental  work,  by  one  of  the 
solidest  students  of  the  Mohammedan 
world. 

^  Helga  Evers-Milner.  Fin  Frauenbild 
aus  der  Menzelzeit.  Berlin.  Mittler. 
1940.  158  pp.  +  10  illustrations.  3.80 
marks. — The  sister-in-law  of  Adolph 
von  Menzel,  Elizabeth  Milner,  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  relative. 

^  Matthias  Gelzer.  Julius  Caesar. 
Miinchen.  Callwey.  1940.  350  pp.,  many 
illustrations. — A  new  enlarged  edition 
of  this  standard  work. 

^  Paul  Horre.  Schopferisches  Alter. 
Leipzig.  Hase  &  Koehler.  1939.  356  pp. 
9.60  marks. — Men  of  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries  who  kept  up  creative  work  to  an 
advanced  age. 

^  Konrad  Huschke.  Musil{er,  Maler 
und  Dichter  als  Freunde  und  Gegner. 
Leipzig.  Heling.  1940.  338  pp. — ^Friend¬ 
ships  and  friction  between  Bdcklin  and 
Gottfried  Keller,  Brahms  and  Feuer¬ 
bach,  etc.,  etc. 

^  Emil  Lauber.  Mettemichs  Kampf  um 
die  europdische  Mitte.  Wien.  Luser. 
5.50  marks. — Tfie  structure  of  his  poli¬ 
cies  from  1809  to  1815. 

^  Wilhelm  Pleyer.  Die  letzten  und  die 
ersten  Tage.  Karlsbad.  Kraft.  1940.  90 
pfennigs. — Diary  of  a  Sudeten  poet, 
written  in  the  fall  of  1938. 

^  Dr.  Erhard  Riemann.  Germanen  ero- 
bern  Britannien.  Konigsberg.  Ost-Eu- 
ropa-Verlag.  1940.  160  pp.  illustrated. 
5.80  marks. — But  it  was  some  centuries 
ago. 

*  Vera  Sandomirsky.  Eduard  M6ril(e, 
sein  Verhdltnis  zum  Biedermeier.  Er¬ 
langen.  Palm  und  Enke.  1935.  85  pp. 
5  marks. — Readjustment  after  Roman¬ 
ticism. 
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*  Dr.  Karl  Schlcchta.  Erasmus  von  Rot¬ 
terdam.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  und 
Campc.  1940.  93  pp.  1.80  marks. — One 
of  a  scries  of  studies  on  cultural-intellec¬ 
tual  relationship. 

*  General  Sir  Archibald  Wavcll.  Der 
Feldherr.  Zurich-New  York.  Europa- 
Vcrlag.  1941.  64  pp.  2.20  francs. — ^With 
an  evaluation  by  Charles  Clarke. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

**  Friedrich  Michael.  Freunde  in  der 
Schweiz.  Hamburg.  Schroder.  1939.  70 
pp.  2.80  francs. — A  Swiss  journey  done 
up  in  a  gift  book. 

*  M.  Wolfgcnsingcr.  Finnland  im  Bil- 
de.  Erlenbach.  Rcntsch.  1940.  90  pp. 
2.50  francs. — 80  pictures  taken  just  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

^  Hermann  Claudius.  Zuhause. 
Miinchen.  Langcn-MuUcr.  1940.  173 
. — New  poems, 

Albert  Dreyfus.  Gezeiten.  Zurich- 
New  York.  Oprccht.  1941.  87  pp.  4.80 
and  6.50  francs. — Lyric  poems,  highly 
unconventional  in  form. 

^  Ambrosia  Barbara  Goerner.  Heim- 
lichkeiten.  Troy,  N.  Y.  Jacob  Birk- 
maycr.  1941.  106  pp.  $2.00. — ^Poems;  a 
handsome  gift  book. 

^  Friedrich  Gricse.  Bdume  und  Wind. 
Miinchen.  Langcn-Miillcr.  1939.  404 
pp.  5.80  marks. — ^“Thc  tree  of  man  was 
never  quiet.  . . .” 

^  E.  G.  Kolbcnhcyer.  Vox  humana. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Miillcr.  1940.  4.50 
marks. — The  lyric  product  of  the  past 
dozen  years. 

M  Adrien  Turcl.  W eldeidenschajt.  Zii- 
rich-Ncw  York.  Oprecht.  1940.  112  pp. 
4.80  and  6.50  francs. — Poems  on  the 
meaning  of  life  and  death. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

^  A.  E.  Brinkmann.  Giotto  bis  Juvarra. 


Hamburg.  Hoffmann  und  Campe.  1940. 
56  pp. — Eternal  values  in  Italian  art. 

^  Wilhelm  Albert  von  Jenny.  Die  Kunst 
der  Germanen  im  friihen  Mittelalter. 
Berlin.  Deutscher  Kunst-Verlag.  1940. 
86  pp.,  large  octavo,  illustrated.  7.75 
marks. — To  about  the  year  1000. 

**  Dr.  Andreas  Liess.  Beethoven  und 
Wagner  im  Pariser  Musi\leben.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hoffmann  und  Campe.  1939.  94 
pp.  1.80  marks. — They  brought  about  a 
revolution. 

**  Dr.  Karl  Schilling.  Auguste  Rodins 
Vermdehtnis.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  und 
Campe.  1939.  93  pp.  1.80  marks. — A 
sculptor  studies  the  master’s  secrets. 

^  Albert  Speer.  Neue  deutsche  Bau- 
\unst.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Reich  Verlag. 
1941.  96  pp.  8  marks. — With  about  70 
photographic  illustrations. 

■  Anna  Charlotte  Wutzky.  Grillparzer 
und  die  Musi\.  Regensburg.  Bosse. 
1940.  125  pp.,  illustrated.  1.80  marks. — 
Relations  with  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Weber,  etc. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

^  Karl  Ballmer.  Ein  schweizerischer 
Staatsrechtslehrer.  Ziirich-New  York. 
Oprecht.  1941.  60  pp.  2.80  francs. — An 
argument  with  Karl  Barth. 

^Franz  Bohm.  Anti-Cartesianismus. 
Deutsche  Philosophie  im  Widerstand. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1938.  284  pp.  6.50  and 
8.20  marks. — A  philosophical  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence. 

^  Paul  Haeberlin.  Naturphilosophische 
Betrachtungen.  Eine  allgemeine  Onto- 
logie.  Zurich.  Schweizerspiegel.  1940. 
209  pp. — “The  unity  of  life  in  its  in¬ 
dividuation.” 

^  Dr.  Gerhard  Hess.  Leibniz  hprres- 
pondiert  mit  Paris.  Hamburg.  Hoff¬ 
mann  und  Campe.  1940.  93  pp.  1.80 
marks. — Selected  letters,  with  running 
comment. 

^Otto  Karrer.  Die  Freiheit  des  Chris- 
tenmenschen.  Einsiedeln-Koln.  Benzi- 
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ger.  1940.  136  pp.  4  and  5  francs. — The 
doctrine  of  sonship. 

^  Dr.  Walther  Linden.  A.  v.  Hum¬ 
boldt.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  undCampe. 
1940.  93  pp.  1.80  marks. — A  Weltbild 
dcr  Naturwissenschaften. 

^  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  Hegel,  Vber  Sitt- 
lichkeit  und  Geschichte.  Miinchen. 
Ernst  Reinhardt.  1940.  100  pp. — ^Under¬ 
takes  to  translate  Hegel’s  dialectic  into 
“verstandlicheres  Deutsch”  without  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  his  total  significance. 

M  Johannes  Reeb.  Christentum  Ende 
Oder  Wende.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger. 
1940.  250  pp.  6.80  and  7.80  marks. — 
The  meaning  of  religion  in  the  present, 
as  judged  by  the  past,  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  future. 

^  Friedrich  von  dcr  Ropp.  Die  Mensch- 
heit  in  der  Entscheidung.  Bad  Blanken- 
burg  (Thiir.  Wald).  Harfe-Vcrlag. 
1940.  280  pp.  4.80  marks. — ^Humanity 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  spiritual 
order. 

M  Friedrich  von  dcr  Ropp.  Treu  und 
wahrhaftig.  Bad  Blankenburg  (Thiir. 
Wald).  Harfe-Vcrlag.  1940.  226  pp. 
2.70  marks. — A  harmony  of  the  Gc^ 
Is. 

Friedrich  von  dcr  Ropp.  Was  sagt 
denn  ihr  wer  ich  bin?  Bad  Blanken¬ 
burg  (Thiir.  Wald).  Harfe-Vcrlag. 
1940.  176  pp.  2.50  and  3.20  marks. — 
An  engineer’s  thoughts  on  the  religious 
life. 

^  Aloys  Wcnzl.  Philosophie  als  Weg. 
Leipzig.  Mcincr.  1939.  187  pp.  6  and 
7.50  marks. — “Von  den  Grenzen  dcr 
Wisscnschaft  an  die  Grenzen  der  Reli¬ 
gion.’’ 

^  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Wilhelm.  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  und  der  franzdsische  Geist. 
Hamburg.  Hoffmann  und  Campe. 
1939.  93  pp.  1.80  marks. — A  study  in 
philosophical  and  literary  influences. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^  M.  Clauss,  and  others.  17.  S.  A.  von 
heute.  Miinchen.  Bruckmann.  1940.  296 
pp.  7.50  marks. — Essays  by  different 


German  publicists,  on  American  politi¬ 
cal  problems. 

**  Dr.  Adolf  Jiirgcns.  Ergebnisse 
deutscher  Wissenschaft.  New  York.  Ve¬ 
ritas  Press.  1939.  782  pp. — A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  German  scholarly  publica¬ 
tions  from  1933  to  1938. 

^  Johann  von  Leers.  Brennpunl^te  der 
WeltpolitiX.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche 
Vcrlagsgcscllschaft.  1940.  139  pp. — 
Prizes  of  power  politics  and  the  gate¬ 
ways  to  them. 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Achtung  Europal 
Stockholm.  Bcrmann-Fischcr.  1938.  192 
. — Essays  and  lectures. 

Professor  Dr.  Carl  Schmitt.  Posi- 
tionen  und  Begriffe.  Hamburg.  Hansca- 
tische  Verlagsanstalt.  8.60  and  9.60 
marks. — Problems  of  European  policies 
since  1918. 

*  Arthur  Schnitzler.  Vber  Krieg  und 
Frieden.  Stockholm.  Bcrmann-Fischcr. 
1939.  46  pp. — One  of  a  series  of  essays 
on  pertinent  questions. 

*  W.  Zicgclmaycr.  Rohstoff-Fragen  der 
deutschen  V ol1{sern‘dhrung.  Dresden. 
Steinkopf.  1939.  320  pp.  12  marks. — A 
comprehensive  and  analytical  survey. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

^  Arnold  Gchlcn.  Der  Mensch.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Dunnhaupt.  1940.  vi  -f*  ^71 
pp.  12  and  14  marks. — Sub-title:  “Seine 
Natur  und  seine  Stcllung  in  dcr  Welt.” 
^  Kalender  des  Deutschtums  im  Aus- 
land  1941.  Stuttgart.  Deutsches  Aus- 
land-Institut. — As  handsome  a  calendar 
as  one  would  hope  to  sec, — but  with  hor¬ 
rible  implications. 

^  Ernst  Kappclcr.  Brief e  an  eine  Mut¬ 
ter.  Zurich.  Oprccht.  1941.  70  pp.  2.80 
marks. — Pious,  fervent  outpourings — 
for  Mother’s  Day. 

*  Walther  G.  Oschilowski.  Der  Buch- 
drucker.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1940. 18  illus¬ 
trations.  1.60  marks. — Traditions  and 
customs  of  the  trade. 

*  Dr.  Richard  Plaut.  Taschenbuch  des 
Films.  Zurich.  Ziist.  1938.  159  pp. — 
A  birdscyc  view  of  the  whole  subject. 
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^  F.  Schcficl.  Gldserne  Wunder. 
Munchcn.  Braun  &  Schneider.  1938. 332 
pp.  4.90  marks. — The  story  of  Zeiss, 
Schott  and  Abbe,  and  the  Jena  optical 
industry. 

^  Dr.  E.  Stirnimann.  Psychologic  dcs 
neugeborenen  Kindes.  Zurich.  Rascher. 
1940.  108  pp. — ^First  aid  for  parents. 

^  W.  E.  Siiskind.  Vom  ABC  zum 
Sprach\unstwer\.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt.  1940.  250  pp.  4.80 
marks. — A  “language  book”  for  adults. 
^  Hans  Weinert.  Entstehung  der 
Menschenrassen.  Stuttgart.  Ferdinand 
Enke.  1939.  viii  -f"  PP*  and  18.80 
marks. — ^With  nearly  200  illustrations. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

*  Carlos  Gonzilez  Pena.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  mexicana  desde  los  origenes 
hasta  nuestros  dtas.  Mexico.  Cultura  y 
Polis.  1940.  327  pp. — Second,  enlarged 
and  corrected  edition  of  the  best  hand¬ 
book  of  Mexican  literature  published 
to  date. 

*  Gastdn  Lafarga.  Gerardo  Gallegos: 
el  hombre  y  su  obra.  La  Habana.  “La 
Republica.”  1940.  41  pp. — An  Ecua¬ 
dorian  who  has  written  fiction,  verse 
and  articles  on  many  Latin  American 
subjects. 

^  Jos^  Victorino  Lastarria.  El  manus- 
crito  del  diablo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1941.  250  pp.  $17.00  m.-n.— With 
a  biographical  critical  prolog  by  Luis 
Alberto  Sinchez. 

^  Leon  Pacheco.  Lecciones  de  litera¬ 
tura.  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  Agencia 
General  de  Publicaciones.  1940.  195  pp. 
$4.00. — For  secondary  schools. 

^  Mariano  Picon-Salas.  Formacion  y 
proceso  de  la  literatura  venezolana. 
Caracas.  Acosta.  1941.  272  pp.  8  Bs. — 
From  the  Conquest  to  the  present. 

^  Puntos  de  vista.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Union  Panamericana.  Septiembre,  1940. 
26  pp. — ^No.  1  of  a  publication  devoted 
to  cultural  aspects.  This  number  Un 
decenio  de  drama  norteamericano,  by 
John  Gassner. 


^  Rodolfo  Usigli.  Itinerario  del  autor 
dramdtico.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  Mexico.  1940.  172  pp. — Dramatic 
theory  from  Aristode  down. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

^  Adolfo  Bioy  Casares.  La  invencidn 
de  Morel.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940. 
169  pp.  $2.50  m.-n. — ^Fantastic  psycho¬ 
logical  novel. 

^  Juan  de  la  Cabada.  Paseo  de  mentiras. 
Mexico.  Seneca.  1940.  218  pp. — Short 
stories  about  Mexicans  from  all  walks 
of  life. 

^  Macedonio  Fernandez.  IJna  novela 
que  comienza.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1941.  105  pp.  $10.00  m.-n. — Fan¬ 
tastic  sketches  with  a  philosophical  back¬ 
ground. 

^  Jorge  Garcfa  Granados.  Los  veneros 
del  diablo.  Mexico.  Liberacidn.  1941. 
207  pp. — The  curse  of  black  gold. 

^  Eduardo  Innes-Gonzilez.  La  virgen 
del  carmen  y  Vivir  para  los  demds. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1941.  79  pp.  .50  Bs. — 
Two  native  Venezuelan  comedies. 

^  A.  Izquierdo  Albinana.  Andretda. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1938.  449  pp. — ^Novel  on 
the  theme  of  sexual  aberrations. 

^  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Cuentos 
campesinos  de  Mdxico.  Mexico.  Cima. 
1940.  285  pp.  $3.00  m.-n. — Mostly  oral 
literature  of  the  natives. 

^  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Soledad.  La  ma- 
ternidad  es  amor.  La  Habana.  Cultural. 
128  pp. — A  zarzuela  and  a  three  act 
play,  both  in  vernacular. 

*  Blanca  Martinez  de  Tinajero.  En  la 
paz  del  campo.  Quito.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion.  1940.  486  pp. — Novel  of 
Ecuadorian  rural  society. 

^  Miguel  Angel  Menendez.  Nayar. 
Mexico.  Zamna.  1941.  278  pp. — Premio 
Nacional  de  Literatura. 

^  Christopher  Morlcy.  Kitty  Foyle. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  381 
M.  $25.00. — White  collar  girl  in  Chile. 

*  Isaac  H.  Pearson.  Marimar.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  349  pp. — 
Novel  of  Argentine  high  society. 
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^  Enrique  Tcr4n.  El  cojo  Navarrete. 
Quito.  “Americana.”  1940. — ^Novel  of 
the  Ecuadorian  cholo. 

^  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  Las  lanzas  colo- 
radas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940. 
181  pp. — A  re-edition  of  the  great 
l^enezuelan  novel. 

^  Guillermo  Villaronda.  Tres  novelas 
distintas  y  ...  La  Habana.  La  Verdnica. 
1941.  30  pp. — Sketches  of  puzzled  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  a  troubled  world. 

^  Virginia  Woolf.  Las  olas.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  212  pp. — ^Transla¬ 
tion  of  her  masterpiece. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

^  Charles  Bonnefon.  Historia  de  Ale- 
mania.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 
362  pp. — In  which  is  to  be  found  an 
explanation  of  many  current  events. 
From  the  French. 

*  Josd  Maria  Chacdn  y  Calvo.  Criticis- 
mo  y  libertad.  La  Habana.  “Cultura.” 
1939.  72  pp. — Study  of  Josd  Francisco 
Heredia,  Regent  of  Caracas. 

^  J.  A.  Cova.  Entre  barrotes.  Caracas. 
Latorre.  1938.  208  pp. — A  diary  written 
in  the  Caracas  jail,  from  August,  1936 
to  January,  1937. 

^  Gina  Lombroso  de  Ferrero.  Vida  de 
Lombroso.  Mexico.  Botas.  1940.  266  pp. 
— The  translation  by  Dr.  Jose  Silva. 

^  Arturo  Gimenez  Pastor.  Fi gurus  de 
distancia.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940. 
333  pp.  $3.50  m.-n. — The  yesterday  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

**  Ramon  G6mez  de  la  Serna.  El  Greco. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  ca.  160 
pp.  $18.00  m.-n. — Biographical  sketch 
with  numerous  illustrations. 

^  Jorge  Guillermo  Leguia.  Hombres  e 
ideas  en  el  Peru.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er¬ 
cilla.  1941.  175  pp.  $16.00  m.-n.— The 
final  volume  of  his  works  on  Peruvian 
history. 

^  Felix  Lizaso.  Marti  el  mistico  de 
deber.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940.  330 
pp.  $4.50  m.-n. — The  last  of  the  Libera¬ 
tors. 


*  Lincoln  Machado  Ribas.  Movimien- 
tos  revolucionarios  en  las  colonias  espa- 
nolas  de  America.  Buenos  Aires.  Clari- 
dad.  1940.  234  pp.  $2.50  m.-n. — Anal¬ 
ysis  of  events  leading  to  independence. 
■  Enrique  Naranjo  Martinez.  Puntadas 
de  historia.  Bogoti.  ABC.  1940.  270  pp. 
— ^Essays  in  South  American  history. 

*  Richard  Pattee  y  Arturo  Morales. 
Introduccidn  a  la  historia  de  Europa. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  329 
and  353  pp. — ^From  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  totalitarian  revolution. 

*  Portales  pintado  por  si  mismo.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  126  pp. 
$10.00  m.-n. — Judicious  selections  from 
his  letters  and  papers. 

^  Herminio  Portell  Vila.  Historia  de 
Cuba.  La  Habana.  Montero.  1941.  601 
pp.  $4.00. — ^Tomo  IV,  intervention  and 
the  Republic. 

*  Eduardo  Enrique  Rios.  Fray  Margil 
de  Jesds.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1941.  224  pp. 
— ^The  Apostle  to  America. 

*  Antonio  Roco  del  Campo.  Tradicidn 
y  leyenda  de  Santiago.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1941.  253  pp.  $24  m.-n. — Sort  of 
historical-literary  anthology. 

*  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  Valdivia  el 
fundador.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1941.  220  pp.  $16.00  m.-n. — A  well- 
based  but  slighdy  romanticized  account. 

*  San  Martin,  pintado  por  si  mismo. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  172  pp. 
$14.00  m.-n. — Selected  documents,  pro¬ 
logue  and  notes  by  Luis  Alberto  Sin- 
chez. 

^  Justo  Sierra.  Evolucidn  politico  del 
pueblo  mexicano.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de 
Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  480  pp. — Part 
of  a  monumental  collaboration  pub¬ 
lished  in  1900-1902,  entitled  Mexico,  su 
evolucidn  social. 

^  Rafael  Soto  Paz.  La  falsa  cubanidad 
de  Saco,  Luz  y  del  Monte.  La  Habana. 
Alfa.  1941.  140  pp.  $1.00  m.-n. — Three 
historical  personages  who  fought  against 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  against  inde- 
ndence. 

Fermin  Toro.  Reflexiones  sobre  la  ley 
de  10  de  abril  de  1834  y  otras  obras. 
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Caracas.  Ministcrio  de  Educacidn  Na- 
cional.  1941.  309  pp. — ^Writings  of  a 
Venezuelan  diplomat,  1807-1865. 

*  John  Van  Horne.  Bernardo  de  Bal- 
buena.  Biografia  y  crftica.  Guadalajara. 
Imprenta  Font.  1940. — The  University 
of  Illinois  professor  studies  the  life  and 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century  church¬ 
man  and  poet  who  wrote  the  epic  El 
Bernardo. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Alejandro  de  Humboldt.  Via^e  a  las 
regiones  equinocciales  del  nuevo  conti- 
nente.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn 
Nacional.  1941.  486  pp. — Volume  I,  of 
a  proposed  complete  ^ition. 

*  Alejandro  de  Humboldt.  Via^e  a  las 
regiones  equinocciales  del  nuevo  conti- 
nente.  Caracas.  Escuela  T6cnica  Indus¬ 
trial.  1941.  462  pp. — Tomo  II,  Books  3 
and  4,  Appendix  and  Supplement. 

*  Rafael  Elizalde  Mac-Clure.  Los  An¬ 
geles  de  Hollywood.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  1939.  230  pp.  $15.00  m.-n. — 
Being  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  ob¬ 
server  of  the  capital  of  Hlmdom. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

^  Alfredo  Berumen.  Horas  de  amor  y 
de  dolor.  Mexico.  “El  Aguila.”  1941. 
131  pp. — Highly  emotional  verse  by  a 
Mexican-American  professor. 

*  Pedro  Garfias.  Primavera  en  Eaton 
Hastings.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1939.  61 

. — Poem  on  the  world’s  woes. 
Vicente  Huidobro.  Ver  y  palpar.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  129  pp. 
$15.00  m.-n.— Poems,  1923-1933. 

Jacinto  Fombona-Pachano.  Las  torres 
desprevenidas.  Caracas.  Elite.  1940.  59 
pp.  .50  bolivares. — ^Literary  and  social 
essays  in  verse. 

^  Luis  Jose  Garcia.  Niebla  de  la  nube  y 
de  la  estrella.  Caracas.  Viernes.  1940. — 
Five  selections  from  the  work  of  a  prom¬ 
ising  young  poet. 


^  Carlos  Izaguirre.  Nieblas.  Mexico. 
Cultura.  1941.  193  pp. — Poems,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Arturo  L6pez  Rodezno. 

^  Jorge  Alberto  Largula.  Argentina 
criolla.  Rosario.  Ruiz.  1940.  85  pp. — 
An  epic  poem  on  the  nature  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentinian. 

»  Rodrigo  Mir6.  tndice  de  la  poesia 
panameHa  contempordnea.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 189  pp.  $16.00  m.-n. 
— Anthology  with  biographical  sketches. 

*  Carlos  Pellicer.  Recinto.  Mexico.  Te- 
zonde.  1941.  181  pp. — Poems,  most  of 
them  on  native  American  themes. 

*  Guillermo  Prieto.  Musa  callejera. 
Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional  Aut6- 
noma.  1940.  203  pp. — Selected  and 
edited  by  Francisco  Monterde. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Algunos  poemas.  Me¬ 
xico.  Nueva  Voz.  1941.  26  pp. — ^Hither¬ 
to  unpublished,  written  between  1925 
and  1930. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Villa  de  Unidn  (4 
de  julio  de  1880).  Mexico.  Lira.  1940. — 
A  romance,  at  once  historical  and  per¬ 
sonal. 

*  Amparo  Rodrfguez  Vidal.  Brote  y 
ala.  La  Habana.  Ediciones  “Prensa 
Indoamericana.’’  1938.  127  pp. — ^Poems 
in  the  regular  rhyming  verse-forms. 

*  Eleuterio  F.  Tiscornia.  Poetas  gau- 
chescos.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940. 367 
pp.  $4.00  m.-n. — An  anthology;  Hidal- 

60,  Ascasubi,  Del  Campo. 

'  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  tndice  de  la 
poesia  centroamericana.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  385  pp.  $28.00 
m.-n. — Selections,  arranged  under  the 
names  of  the  authors,  chronologically. 
*  Arturo  Vizquez  Cey.  Oda  a  la  ban- 
dera.  Buenos  Aires.  Men6ndez.  1939. 
14  pp. — A  hymn,  passionate  and  lofty. 
*  Rafael  R.  Vidal.  Voces  varias  e  inti- 
mas  (La  nueva  poesia).  La  Habana.  F. 
Verdugo.  1938. 168  pp.  80  c. — ^Poems  of 
classical  form  and  content. 

^  Rafael  R.  Vidal.  Las  sinfonias  de  las 
campanas.  Opus  56.  La  Habana.  Cultu¬ 
ral.  1937. 169  pp.  80  c. — ^Long  poems  on 
bells,  with  a  prose  introduction  on  the 
relations  between  music  and  poetry. 
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SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  A.  Fabra  Ribas.  La  cooperacidn. 
Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  del  Libro.  1941. 
238  pp. — Its  future  in  America. 

Samuel  Guy  Inman.  El  destino  de  la 
America  Latina.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1941.  398  pp. — Translation  of  the 
eminent  North  American’s  Latin  Amer- 
ica's  Place  in  World  Life. 

*  Alfredo  L.  Palacios.  La  Defensa  del 
valor  humano.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 

1939.  537  pp.  $3.00. — Argentine  social 
legislation. 

Jos^  Rodriguez  Cerna.  Nuestro  dere- 
cho  internacional.  Guatemala.  Tipogra- 
fia  Nacional.  1938.  816  pp. — A  guide  to 
the  study  of  Central  American  foreign 
relations. 

^  Swirez.  Problemas  de  AmS- 

rica.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Con  cl 
autor.  1941.  200  pp.  3  boHvarcs. — 
Essays  in  politics  and  economics. 

^  No6  Wajner.  Factores  que  perturban 
el  comercio  internacional.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  83  pp.  $8.00.— The 
war  in  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stringency. 

*  Alfredo  Y6pcz  Miranda.  El  proceso 
cultural  del  Peru.  Cuzco.  Rozas.  1940. 
52  pp. — Geographic  and  physiological 
aspects  of  the  indigenous  culture. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  Dr.  Jorge  A.  Cowley  y  Fdez.  Saave¬ 
dra.  Las  leyes.  La  Habana.  Montero. 

1940.  183  pp.  $1.00. — A  philosophical 
essay  on  law  and  society. 

*  Juan  D.  Garcia.  Invitacidn  a  filosofar. 
Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico. 
1940.  265  pp. — An  introduction  to 
philosophy. 

*  H.  E.  Kaminsky.  El  nazismo  como 
problema  sexual.  Buenos  Aires.  Iman. 
1940.  166  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — An  essay  in 

esychopathology. 

'  Jacques  Maritain.  Humanismo  inte¬ 
gral.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 
305  pp.  $25.00  m.-n. — His  essay  on  a 
new  Christianity. 


*  Emilio  Maza  Rodriguez.  El  elemento 
subjetivo  en  el  homicidio.  La  Habana. 
Montero.  1941.  108  pp.  $1.00. — As  evi¬ 
denced  in  Cuban  court  records. 

*  Charles  Rankin.  El  papa  habla.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  198  pp. 
$20.00  m.-n.  —  His  pronouncements 
bearing  on  religious  and  public  affairs. 
From  the  English. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Jaime  Oliver  Asin.  Iniciacidn  al  estu- 
dio  de  la  historia  de  la  lengua  espanola. 
Zaragoza.  Heraldo  de  Arag6n.  1939. 
271  pp. — A  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  growth  of  Spanish  from  a  regional 
dialect  to  a  language  of  universal  im- 

rtance. 

Roque  Barcia.  Sindnimos  Castellanos. 
Nueva  edicidn,  ampliada  con  un  ex- 
tenso  indice  de  references  y  un  pr6- 
logo  del  Prof.  Avelino  Herrero  Mayor. 
Buenos  Aires.  Gil.  1939.  647  pp.  9  pesos 
or  $2.50. — ^This  useful  work  has  been 
made  more  useful  than  ever. 

M  Boletin  bibliogrdfico  publicado  por  la 
Biblioteca  Central  de  la  Universidad 
Mayor  de  Lima.  Trimestral. — Bibliog¬ 
raphy  limited  to  Peru. 

*  Paul  de  Kruif.  Salud  es  riqueza.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  211  pp. 
$18.00  m.-n.  —  Translation  from  a 
North  American  popularizer  of  science. 
M  Marfa  Sylvia  Mazzantini.  En  los  al- 
bores  de  la  personalidad.  Rosario (R.A.). 
Ruiz.  1941. 223  pp. — Study  in  child  psy¬ 
chology  and  its  application. 

*  Ernesto  Nelson.  Algunos  puntos  bd- 
sicos  para  la  reforma  de  la  enserianza 
media.  Buenos  Aires.  Bernab6.  1940. 
110  pp.  $1.50  m.-n. — Essays  reprinted 
from  various  journals  and  periodicals. 

*  Fermfn  Peraza  Sarausa.  Anuario  bi¬ 
bliogrdfico  cubano.  1940.  La  Habana. 
Anuario  Bibliogrifico  Cubano.  1941. 139 
pp.  $1.00. — The  fifth  number  of  this 
useful  annual  publication. 

*  Fermfn  Peraza  Sarausa  y  Alfredo  del 
Valle.  Bibliotecas,  archivo  y  museo  de  la 
Reptiblica  Dominicana.  La  Habana. 
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Anuario  Bibliogrifico  Cubano.  1941.  19 
pp.  50c. — A  survey  of  library  facilities 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

^  Rafael  Sinchez  de  Ocana.  Reflejos  cn 
el  agua.  Mexico.  Casa  de  Espana  en  Me¬ 
xico.  1940.  298  pp. — Informal  essays. 

*  Irene  Silve  de  Santolalla.  For  la  feli- 
cidad  de  sus  hijos.  Buenos  Aires.  Divul- 
gacion  americana.  (E.  D.  A.)  1940.  274 
pp.  $2.50  m.-arg. — ^The  educative  func¬ 
tion  of  parents. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

M  Tommaso  Campanella.  La  Cittd  del 
Sole.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1941.  213  pp. — 
Italian  and  Latin  texts,  edited  by  Nor- 
berto  Bobbin. 

*  Leo  Ferrero.  Appunti  sul  Metodo 
della  Divina  Commedia.  Lugano.  Capo- 
lago.  1940.  252  pp.  3  francs. — His  stu¬ 
dent  notes,  also  notes  on  dramatic  tech¬ 
nique  and  the  cinema. 

*  Giuseppe  Toflanin.  Montaigne  e 
Fideaclassica.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1940. 
98  pp.  12  lire. — His  connection  with 
Latin  culture. 

*  F.  M.  Trevisani.  La  Cristina. 
Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press. 
1940.  98  pp. — An  unpublished  tragedy 
edited  by  Michele  de  Filippis. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Lucio  d’Ambra.  La  Cavalcata  delle 
Valchirie.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1940. 
296  pp.  14  lire. — Story  of  the  few  years 

B receding  the  present  war. 

Virgilio  Brocchi.  Fantasia  di  mezza 
estate.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1940.  304 
pp.  15  lire. — Complex  modern  plot  in 
an  Alpine  setting. 

^  N.  M.  Castellano.  /  racconti  di  Lucio. 
Torino.  Societa  Editrice  Internazionale. 
1940.  256  pp.  8  lire. — Sketches  of  Tus¬ 
cany  and  the  Adriatic,  for  children. 

*  M.  Giraud.  Le  avventurose  vacanze 
del  signor  Tito.  Firenze.  Salani.  1940. 
162  pp. — Detective  story  for  the  young. 
*  Carlo  de  Mattia.  Ulha  dei  coccodrilli. 
Firenze.  Marzocco.  1940.  10  lire. — Colo¬ 
nial  novel  of  adventure. 


Nalim.  Lo  zio  di  Svezia.  Firenze. 
Salani.  1940.  165  pp. — Story  of  three 
orphan  children. 

*  Mario  Quaglia.  La  donna  contesa. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  280  pp.  12  lire. 
— Unfortunate  love  of  two  young  men 
for  one  unscrupulous  woman. 

*  Nelly  Vucetich.  Portone  semichiuso. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  15  lire. — The 
drama  of  daily  life  in  short  stories. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Paolo  Arcari.  Parini.  Firenze.  Agnel¬ 
li.  264  pp.  12  lire. — The  man  and  the 
artist,  treated  with  the  pride  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian,  a  philosopher  and  an  artist. 

*  Franco  Cremascoli.  Inferno  a  Barcel- 
lona.  Milano.  Mondadori.  94  pp.  5  lire. 
— The  “liberation”  of  Barcelona  by 
Franco’s  forces. 

*  Pericle  Ducati.  Come  nacque  Roma. 
Roma.  Cremonese.  32  lire. — History 
and  legends  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 

*  E.  Fedelini.  Margherita  di  Savoia- 
Acaia  "‘La  Grande."’  Roma.  Casa  Gen. 
dei  PP.  Predicatori.  117  pp. — ^With 
many  facts  hitherto  unknown  or  un¬ 
noticed. 

^  Adolfo  Omodeo.  La  Leggenda  di 
Carlo  Alberto.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1940. 
169  pp.  15  lire. — In  recent  historiog¬ 
raphy. 

^  Ignazio  dell’Oro.  Papa  Alessandro 
VI.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1940.  308  pp.  15 
lire. — In  defense  of  the  much-maligned 
Borgia. 

^  Luigi  Salvatorelli.  La  Triplice  Alle- 
anza.  Milano.  I.  S.  P.  I.  1940.  478  pp. 
30  lire. — Diplomatic  history  from  1877 
to  1914. 

^  Enrico  Turolla.  Vita  di  Platone.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bocca.  300  pp.  25  lire. — Treated 
in  an  original  fashion. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Fernando  Santagata.  L’Harar,  terri- 
torio  di  pace  e  di  civiltd.  Milano.  Gar- 
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zanti.  1940.  363  pp.  16  lire. — Geog¬ 
raphy,  inhabitants  and  resources  of  one 
of  the  new  colonies,  by  a  resident  of  it. 
^  Giuliana  Stramigioli.  Giappone.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Garzanti.  1940.  239  pp.  20  lire. — A 
study  backed  by  years  of  residence. 

^  Toddi.  //  Viaggio  di  nozze  di  Re 
Alboino.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1940.  240 
pp.  15  lire. — Travelers  and  interviews. 

*  Piero  Trevisani.  Floe,  re  tarantino. 
Torino.  Society  Editrice  Internazionale. 
276  pp.  15  lire. — Joyous  journey  of  four 
boys  and  a  dog  through  Apulia. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

^  Dante  Alighieri.  Rime.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1939.  241  pp.  15  lire. — ^Edited 
by  Gianfranco  Contini. 

*  Nino  Giornelli.  Crepuscolo.  Firenze. 
Marzocco.  1940.  134  pp.  12  lire. — ^Lyri¬ 
cal  interpretations  of  nature. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

^  Paolo  Peola.  Protostoria  e  romanith 
delVagro  alessandrino.  Alessandri.  R. 
Dep.  Subalpina  di  Storia  Patria.  1940. 
251  pp.  40  lire. — Monuments  and  ar¬ 
cheological  treasures;  many  illustrations. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

^  Nello  Lombardi.  Un  filosofo  e  una 
jilosofia.  Modena.  Guanda.  1940.  354 
pp.  15  lire. — A  study  of  Luigi  Botti. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^  Ettore  Anchieri.  La  questione  pales- 
tinese.  Messina.  Principato.  1940.  179 
pp.  12  lire. — Palestine  in  the  clutches  of 
the  British  from  1915  to  1939. 

**  Attilio  Cabiati.  II  Sistema  Aureo. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1940.  324  pp.  25  lire. 
— The  fall  of  the  gold  standard. 

Balbino  Giuliano.  Latinith  e  Germa- 
nesimo.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1940.  142 
pp.  15  lire. — Observations  on  an  old 
problem  with  a  view  to  its  eradication. 


*  Santi  Nava.  La  spartizione  del  Ma- 
rocco.  Firenze.  Marzocco.  1940.  291  and 
308  pp.  40  lire. — One  of  the  many  Medi¬ 
terranean  problems. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

^  Girolamo  Azzi.  Trattato  di  ecologia 
agraria.  Torino.  Societa  Editrice  Inter¬ 
nazionale.  1940.  594  pp.  50  lire. — ^Fac¬ 
tors  in  farm  production. 

*  Antonio  Covi.  Saggio  sul  cinema 
come  mezzo  di  espressione  artistica. 
Roma.  Bianco  e  Nero.  1940.  118  pp. 
7  lire. — Esthetic  theories  of  a  new  art 
form. 

PORTUGUESE  VERSE 

^  Manuel  Bandera.  Antologia  dos  Poe- 
tas  da  Fase  Romdntica.  Rio.  Ministerio. 
da  Educa^ao  e  Saude.  1940.  379  pp. 
8$000. — Gonsalves  Dias,  Azevedo,  Ma¬ 
chado  de  Assis,  etc. 

*  Esmeralda  Santos.  Desterrada.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Privately  printed.  1939.  127  pp. — 
Poems  of  exile. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Adalberto  Aumuller.  "Novo  Diciona- 
rio  Tecnico  e  Quimico  InglSs-PortuguSs. 
Rio.  Kosmos.  1941.  341  pp. — Attempts 
to  give  the  most  common  terms  in  com¬ 
merce,  industry,  chemistry,  etc. 

^  Guia  das  Bibliotecas  Brasileiras. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao  e 
Saude.  1941.  245  pp. — Appears  to  be  a 
complete  listing  of  libraries,  public  and 
private,  with  special  mention  of  facili¬ 
ties. 

^  Manuel  Ribeiro.  Vida  e  morte  da 
madre  Mariana  Alcoforado.  Lisboa.  S4 
da  Costa.  1940.  335  pp. — A  famous  17th 
century  nun. 

^  £mile  Schaub-Koch.  Armand  Godoy. 
Coimbra.  Grafica  de  Coimbra.  1940.  133 
pp. — Portuguese  translation  by  A.  G. 
da  Rocha  Madahil. 

*  Jose  Pereira  Tavares.  Como  se  devem 
ler  los  Classicos.  Lisboa.  S4  da  Costa. 
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1941.  295  pp. — With  a  treatise  on  the 
langtiage,  old  world  and  new. 

*  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  A  Agonia  do 
cristianismo.  Sao  Paulo.  Cultura.  1941. 
207  pp.  lOfOOO. — The  translation  by 
Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

*  Alexander  Gode-von  Aesch.  Natural 
Science  in  German  Romanticism.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1941. 
302  pp.  |3.00. — Science  and  romanticism 
as  two  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit. 
^  Fifty  Years  of  German  Drama.  Bal¬ 
timore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1941. 
Ill  pp.  $3.75. — A  bibliography  based 
on  the  Loewenberg  collection  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Library. 

*  Albert  Joseph  George.  Lamartine 
and  Romantic  Unanimism.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1940.  200 
pp.  $225. — ^Lamartine’s  philosophy  was 
in  the  main  current  of  his  generation. 

*  Louis  How.  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy. 
New  York.  Harbor  Press.  1940.  ca.  100 
pp.  $2.50. — An  American  translation  of 
the  third  part. 

*  Machiavelli.  The  Prince  and  Other 
WorJ^s.  Chicago.  Packard.  1941.  322 
pp. — A  new  translation  by  Allan  H. 
Gilbert. 

*  St6phane  Mallarm6.  Herodias.  Prai¬ 
rie  City,  Illinois.  James  A.  Decker.  1940. 
37  pp.  $2.00. — The  translation  by  Clark 
Mills. 

^  The  Manyoshu.  Chicago.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1941.  502  pp. 
$7.50. — One  thousand  poems  translate 
from  the  Japanese,  with  text  in  Romaji, 
and  critical  apparatus. 

^  Henry  Miller  —  Michael  Fraenkel. 
Hamlet.  New  York.  Carrefour.  1941. 
455  pp.  $3.00. — An  exchange  between 
the  two  authors,  attempting  to  fix  Ham¬ 
let  in  contemporary  life. 

*  E.  Allison  Peers.  Liverpool  Studies 
in  Spanish  Literature.  Liverpool.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Hispanic  Studies.  1940.  274  pp. 
— ^First  series,  from  Cadalso  to  Rub6n 
Dario. 


^  The  Redentin  Easter  Play.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1941. 
134  pp.  $2.00. — Translated  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  Low  German  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  by  A.  E.  Zucker. 

^  Paul  Patrick  Rogers.  Goldoni  in 
Spain.  Oberlin.  The  Academy  Press. 
1941.  109  pp. — His  popularity  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

^  Paul  Patrick  Rogers.  The  Spanish 
Drama  Collection  in  the  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  Library.  Oberlin.  Oberlin  College. 
1940.  469  pp.  $4.50. — One  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  collections  in  exis¬ 
tence. 

*  Harry  Steinhauer  and  Felix  Walter. 
Omnibus  of  French  literature.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1941.  631  and  629  pp. 
$7.00. — ^An  anthology. 

*  Nikander  Strelsky.  Saltyl^ov  and  the 
Russian  Squire.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1940.  176  pp.  $2.50. — 
The  greatest  satirist  of  the  19th  century. 
^  Meyer  Waxman.  A  History  of  few- 
ish  literature.  New  York.  Bloch.  1941. 
1221  pp.  $5.50. — Volume  IV,  from  1880 
to  1935. 

ENGLISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

^  Hannah  Closs.  Tristan.  London. 
Dakers.  1940.  342  pp.  12s  6d. — A  psy¬ 
chological  reconstruction  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  story. 

*  Paul  Eldridge.  If  After  Every  Tem¬ 
pest.  New  York.  Harbinger  House. 
1941. 191  pp.  $2.00. — A  modern  comedy 
of  manners,  in  narrative  form. 

^  Franz  Kafka.  The  Castle.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1941.  340  pp.  $2.50. — Man’s 
search  for  his  rightful  place  in  a  world 
not  of  his  own  creating. 

W  Lusin.  Ah  Q.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1941.  219  pp.  $2.50. — 
Selected  stories  from  the  master  of  con¬ 
temporary  Chinese  satire. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

^  Alex  Bein.  Theodore  Herzl.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  Jewish  Publishing  Society. 
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1941.  554  pp.  $3.00. — The  great  apostle 
of  Zionism. 

W  Richard  Bigelow.  Turl^ey  Reborn. 
Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders  Hall.  96 
pp.  65c. — What  happened  after  the 
world  war. 

^  George  W.  Booker.  The  Slave  Busi¬ 
ness.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders  Hall. 
53  pp.  50c. — New  and  old. 

Gleb  Botkin.  Fire  Bird.  New  York. 
Revell.  1940.  278  pp.  $2.50.— The  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  czarist  regime. 

^  Ren6e  Brand.  Short  Days  Ago.  New 
York.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  1941.  211 
pp.  $2.00. — ^The  Gethsemane  which  is 
Modern  Europe. 

^  Pierce  Buder.  The  Origin  of  Printing 
in  Europe.  Chicago.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  1940.  155  pp.  $1.50. — Print¬ 
ing  before  Gutenberg. 

^  Kumut  Chandruang.  My  Boyhood 
in  Siam.  New  York.  John  Day.  1940. 
226  pp.  $2.00. — Said  to  be  the  first  book 
ever  written  in  English  by  a  Siamese. 

^  Dr.  Dieter  Cunz.  A  History  of  the 
Germania  Club  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore. 
Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans 
in  Maryland.  1940.  28  pp. — Part  of  a 
projected  study  of  the  Germans  in 
Maryland. 

^  Caleb  Frank  Gates.  Not  To  Me  Only. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1940.  340  pp.  $3.00. — Memoirs  of  a 
great  Christian  educator. 

S  Greece,  1821-1941.  New  York.  The 
American  Friends  of  Greece.  1941.  63 
pp.,  large  octavo.  Illustrated. — A  collec¬ 
tion  of  tributes  to  Greece,  from  James 
Monroe  to  Roscoe  Pound. 

^  Edward  Howard  Griggs.  Moral 
Leaders.  New  York.  Abington  Press. 
1940.  240  pp.  $2.00. — His  lectures  on 
Socrates,  Erasmus,  Carlyle,  etc. 

^  Henry  J.  James.  German  Subs  in 
Yanl^ee  Waters.  New  York.  Gotham 
House.  1940.  208  pp.  $3.00. — An  im- 
known  chapter  of  world  war  history. 

^  Walter  Consuelo  Langsam.  Since 
1939.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1941.  103 
pp.  60c. — A  supplement  to  The  World 
Since  1914. 


^  John  Tate  Lanning.  Academic  Cul¬ 
ture  in  the  Spanish  Colonies.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1940. 
149  pp.  $1.75. — Preliminary  investiga- 
don  of  the  Spanish  universities  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

^  Edgeumb  Pinchon.  Zapata  the  Un¬ 
conquerable.  New  York.  Doubleday, 
Doran.  1941.  332  pp.  $3.00. — The  first 
English  biography  of  the  forceful  Mexi¬ 
can  agrarian  leader.  In  narrative  form, 
but  well  documented. 

^  The  Pope  Speaks.  New  York.  Har- 
court  Brace.  1940.  337  pp.  $2.75. — ^The 
papers  of  Pius  XII,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Charles  Rankin,  and  preface 
^  Most  Reverend  Edwin  V.  O’Hara. 

*  Sarah  Elizabeth  Roberts.  JosS  Tori- 
bio  Medina.  New  York.  H.  W.  Wilson. 
1941.  192  pp. — Life  and  work  of  the 
eminent  Chilean  scholar. 

^  Olaf  Saile.  Troubadour  of  the  Stars. 
New  York.  Piest.  1940.  344  pp.  $2.50. 
— ^A  romantic  biography  of  Kepler. 

^  Count  Carlo  Sforza.  Fifty  Years  of 
War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Bal\ans. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1940. 195  pp. — ^From  1848  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Pashich. 

^  Alfred  von  Wegerer.  The  Origins  of 
World  War  II.  New  York.  Richard  R. 
Smith.  1941.  128  pp. — Based  on  the 
related  documents. 

^  Adolphus  van  Werth.  It  Happened 
Again.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders 
Hall.  127  pp.  75c. — How  the  present 
war  broke  out. 

^  A.  Curtis  Wilgus.  The  Development 
of  Hispanic  America.  New  York.  Far¬ 
rar  and  Rinehart.  1941.  941  pp.  $4.75. — 
Cultural,  economic,  social,  polidcal.  For 
reference  as  well  as  reading. 

*  Irma  Wilson.  Mexico.  New  York. 
Instituto  de  las  Espanas.  1941.  374  pp. 
— The  history  of  Mexican  education. 

*  George  Parker  Winship.  Printing  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  Philadelphia. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1940. 
158  pp.  $2.00. — In  Ae  wake  of  Guten¬ 
berg’s  invention. 
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ENGLISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  W.  E.  D.  Allen.  The  Ukraine.  New 
York.  Cambridge  University  Press 
(Macmillan).  1941.  404  pp.  $4.50. — 
From  the  beginnings  to  1940. 

*  V.  K.  Arseniev.  Dersu  the  Trapper. 
New  York.  Dutton.  1941.  352  pp.  $3.00. 
— Exploring,  hunting  and  trapping  in 
Ussuria. 

*  Harriet  Baldwin.  In  Galilee  with  the 
Galileans.  New  York.  Revell.  1940.  192 
pp.  $2.00. — ^Life  and  customs  of  Mos¬ 
lems  and  Jews. 

*  Hakon  Mielche.  Journey  to  the 
World's  End.  New  York.  Doubleday 
Doran.  1941. 297  pp.  $2.50. — I.  e.  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

*  J.  B.  Trend,  Mexico,  A  New  Spdn 
with  Old  Friends.  New  York.  Macmil¬ 
lan.  1940.  185  pp.  $2.50. — A  friendly 
appraisal  but  not  appraisal  unrestrained. 

ENGLISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

*  Caspar  David  Friedrich.  New  York. 
German  Library  of  Information.  1940. 
55  pp. — His  life  and  work;  about  20 
reprt^uctions,  some  in  color. 

**  Portinari,  his  Life  and  Worl^.  Chi¬ 
cago.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1940. 
$7.50.  —  Several  dozen  reproductions 
from  his  work,  with  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Rockwell  Kent. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  Richard  Bigelow,  Editor.  Cease 
Firing!  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders 
Hall.  43  pp.  35c. — A  study  of  sources 
concerning  the  Armistice  of  1918. 

**  Arno  Deutelmoser.  Misadventure  in 
Scandinavia.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flan¬ 
ders  Hall.  94  pp.  75c. — Attacking  Brit¬ 
ain’s  age-long  attitude  toward  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries. 

*  Jeanne  d’Arc  Dillon  de  la  Touche. 
Inhumanity  Unlimited.  Scotch  Plains, 
N.  J.  Flanders  Hall.  114  pp.  75c. — 
Britain’s  Indian  policy  excoriated. 


**  Nathaniel  Greene.  Doublecross  in 
Palestine.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders 
Hall.  61  pp.  50c. — ^Arab-Jew-English. 

*  Sayid  Halassie.  Democracy  on  the 
Nile.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders  Hall. 
51  pp.  50c. — In  which  English  policy 
is  taken  for  a  ride. 

*  James  Burr  Hamilton,  editor.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Slums.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 
Flanders  Hall.  72  pp.  50c. — A  violent 
attack  on  Britain’s  treatment  of  her 
poor. 

■  James  Burr  Hamilton.  TAe 
Bloc^.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders 
Hall.  68  pp.  40c. — An  indictment  of 
England’s  educational  system. 

^  Watson  Kirkconnell.  Canada,  Europe 
and  Hitler.  Toronto.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1939.  213  pp.  $1.50.— What  the 
European-Canadians  think  about  it. 

*  The  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Lord  Loth¬ 
ian  vs.  Lord  Lothian.  Scotch  Plains,  N. 
J.  Flanders  Hall.  1940.  53  pp.  50c.— Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  his  writing,  which  show 
him  inconsistent. 

^  John  Michael.  The  Way  of  the  Ag¬ 
gressor.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders 
Hall.  80  pp.  50c. — ^England’s  career  of 
conquest, 

^  Werner  Schaeffer..  War  Against 
Women  and  Children.  Scotch  Plains. 
N.  J.  Flanders  Hall.  51  pp.  50c. — The 
British  blockade  against  the  Axis. 

^  Robert  Aura  Smith.  Our  Future  in 
Asia.  New  York.  Viking.  1940.  306  pp. 
$3.00. — A  New  York  Times  Correspon¬ 
dent  studies  our  stake  in  the  Orient. 

*  Eugen  Vroom.  The  Hapless  Boers. 
Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders  Hall.  43 

Bp.  50c. — Sketch  of  their  history. 

Giselher  Wirsing.  The  100  Families 
that  Rule  the  Empire.  Scotch  Plains,, 
N.  J.  Flanders  Hall.  1941.  116  pp. — 
Propaganda  aimed  at  the  American- 
British  entente. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Janet  Margaret  Agnew.  A  Southern 
Bibliography  of  Historical  Fiction,  1929- 
1938.  —  A  Southern  Bibliography  of 
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Poetry,  1929-1938.  Baton  Rouge.  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Library  School. 
1940.  80  and  47  pp.  75c  each. — ^Two 
bulletins  in  a  series  which  will  attempt 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  southern 
literature. 

^  Corona.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1941.  282  pp.  $4.00. — Phil¬ 
ological  studies  commemorating  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  Samuel  Singer, 
edited  by  Arno  Schirokauer  and  Wolf- 

rig  Paulsen. 

Helen  S.  Eaton.  Semantic  Frequency 
List.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1940.441  pp.  $5.00. — ^ForEnglish- 
F  rench-German-Spanish. 

^  Dorothy  Carver  Garrott.  Japanese 
Youth  Faces  Life.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Broadman  Press.  1940.  128  pp.  75c. — 
A  missionary’s  view. 

^  J.  O.  Kettridge.  Handy  Dictionary  of 
the  French  and  English  Languages. 
Philadelphia.  David  McKay.  1941.  526 
double<olumn  pp. — ^Pronunciation  of 
all  French  words. 

*  W.  Kierst  and  O.  Callier.  English- 
Polish  and  Polish-English  Dictionary. 
Philadelphia.  David  McKay.  825  pp. 
$2.00. — About  12,000  entries  in  each 
language. 

^  Latin  American  Studies  in  American 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Uni6n  Panamericana. 
1940.  96  pp. — ^For  the  academic  year 
1938-1939. 

*  Juji  Nakada.  Japan  in  the  Bible. 
Tokyo.  Oriental  Missionary  Society.  137 
pp.  $1.20. — Some  mysteries  explained — 
and  some  problems  posited. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  T bird  Convention 
of  the  Inter- American  Bibliographical 
and  Library  Association.  New  York. 
Wilson.  1941.  369  pp.  $5.00.— Many 
articles  on  the  history  of  literature  and 
of  libraries  in  the  Americas. 

POLISH  VERSE 

*  Antoni  Gronowicz.  Melodia  switdw. 
Warszawa.  Nakladem  Domu  Ksi^zki 


Polskiej.  1939.  143  pp. — By  a  poet  now 
in  this  country. 

RUSSIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

^  A.  A.  Mogilevich  i  M.  E.  Aira- 
petyan.  Na  putya\h  \  mirovoy  moine 
1914-1918.  Moskva.  Izdatelstvo  Politi- 
cheskoy  Literatury.  1940.  293  pp.  $1.50. 
— A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  First 
World  War. 

^  I.  Trakhtenberg.  Denezhnye  \rizisy 
(1821-1938).  Moskva.  Gosfinizdat.  1940. 
894  pp.  $7.00. — Part  III  of  a  treatise  on 
World  Economic  Crises. 

RUSSIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^  S.  S.  Anismov.  Svanetiya.  Moskva. 
Sotsekgiz.  1940. 116  pp.  40c. — A  popular 
account  of  the  development  of  one  of  the 
autonomous  areas  in  the  Caucasus. 

^  G.  A.  Ibragimov.  Islam,  ego  grois- 
l^hozdenie  i  Iflassovaya  sushchnost. 
Moskva.  Gaiz.  1940.  112  pp.  5c. — A 
Soviet  attack  on  Islam. 

*  G.  Kocharyants.  Molodezh  Indii. 
Moskva.  Molodaya  Gvardiya.  1940.  72 
pp.  10c. — A  Soviet  propaganda  pamph¬ 
let  about  movements  among  the  youth 
of  India. 

*  M.  M.  Lifits  i  G.  L.  Rubinshtein. 
E\onomi1{a  i  planirovanie  sovetshpi  tor- 
govli.  Moskva.  Gostorgizdat.  1940.  603 
pp.  $3.00. — A  detailed  account  of  the 
planning  and  operation  of  Soviet  trade. 
»  G.  Minsky.  Pod  igom  polsl^ilt^h 
panov.  Moskva.  Sotsekgiz.  1940.  96  pp. 
20c. — A  justification  of  the  Soviet  an¬ 
nexation  of  eastern  Poland. 

*  A.  E.  Probst.  Osnovnye  problemy 
geograficheskpgo  razmeshcheniya  topli- 
vnogo  kJhozyMstva  SSSR.  Moskva.  Iz¬ 
datelstvo  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR.  1940. 
404  pp.  $3.80. — A  scholarly  study  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Soviet 
fuel  supply  and  industry. 

*  M.  Tikhomirov.  V neshnyaya  politi- 
sovetskjogo  soyuza.  Moskva.  Izdatels¬ 
tvo  Politicheskoy  Literatury.  1940.  107 
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pp.  25c. — A  popular  survey  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS  IN 
AMERICAN  CLASSROOMS 

FRENCH 

^  Clifford  H.  Bissell.  Vildrac's  Michel 
Auclair.  New  York.  Appleton-Century. 
1941.  113  pp.  90c. — ^3-act  play;  time, 
1914. 

*  Alexandre  Dumas.  Les  Trots  Mous- 
quetaires.  Boston.  Heath.  1941.  273  pp. 
$1.20. — ^What — ^again? 

^  Helen  M.  Eddy  and  Marguirette 
Struble.  Ecrivons.  ^ston.  Heath.  1941. 
256  pp.  $1.28. — ^Exercises  extracted  from 
the  authors’  Basic  French  II. 

^  Ian  Forbes  Fraser.  French  Reviewed. 
New  York.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1941. 
164  pp.  $125. — A  review  and  reference 

grammar  for  colleges. 

Ian  Forbes  Fraser.  Wor1{boo\.  New 
York.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1941.  238 
pp.  $1  .25. — Detachable  exercises  to  ac¬ 
company  the  author’s  French  Reviewed. 

GERMAN 

M  Herbert  Alexander.  Achtungl  Ach- 
tungl  Hier  ist  der  I^leine  Muc\l  New 
York.  Appleton-Century.  1941.  158  pp. 
— A  radio  story,  prepared  for  the  first 
year  by  Lillian  L.  Stroebe. 

»  O.  S.  Fleissner  and  E.  M.  Fleissner. 
Die  Kunst  der  Prosa.  New  York. 
Crofts.  1941.  315  pp. — Twelve  short 
stories,  classified  and  analyzed. 

^  J.  T.  Fotos  and  J.  L.  Bray.  Introduc¬ 
tory  Readings  in  Chemical  and  Techni¬ 
cal  German.  New  York.  Wiley.  1941. 
303  pp. — ^For  rapid  reading. 

^  Peter  Hagboldt.  Land  und  Leute. 
Boston.  Heath.  1941.  56  pp.  $1.20.— 
Rewritten  material  of  a  narrative  char¬ 
acter. 

M  Erich  Maria  Remarque.  Drei  Kame- 
raden.  New  York.  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  1941.  139  pp. — ^The  popular 
Three  Comrades. 


^  Otto  P.  Schinnerer.  Beginning  Ger¬ 
man.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1941.  282 
. — Revision  of  the  1935  edition. 

Paul  G.  Schroeder.  Der  Schatz  by 
Eduard  Mdril^e.  Denver,  Colo.  Small¬ 
wood  Press.  1940.  113  pp. — A  colorful 
combination  of  fairy-tale,  ghost  story 
and  romance. 

^  Curtis  C.  D.  Vail.  Graded  German 
Short  Stories.  New  York.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1941. 240  pp. — ^Four  hardy 
rennials. 

Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl.  Das  Jahr  des 
Herrn.  New  York.  Crofts.  1941.  234  pp. 
— Story  of  a  little  Austrian  boy. 

ITALIAN 

^  Vincenzo  Cioffari  and  John  Van 
Horne.  Giulietta  e  Romeo  e  altre  no- 
velle.  Boston.  Heath.  1941.  49  pp.  28c. 
— Simplified  and  graded  Italian  stories. 

SPANISH 

*  Jacinto  Benaventc.  La  Malquerida. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1941.  143  pp. — ^Au¬ 
thorized  edition  by  Paul  T.  Manchester. 
^  Agnes  Marie  Brady.  Pan-American 
Spanish.  New  York.  Appleton-Century. 
1941.  472  pp.— High-school  text  with 
emphasis  on  inter-American  relations. 
^  Am6rico  Castro.  IberoamSrica.  New 
York.  The  Dryden  Press.  1941.  267  pp. 
$1.65. — History  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  with  a  chapter  on  literature 
and  a  few  statistics. 

^  Augusto  Centeno  and  Manuel  Salas. 
Reunidn  en  Mexico.  New  York.  The 
Dryden  Press.  1941.  186  pp.  $1.15. — 
Conversational  material  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  drill. 

^  Dr.  Lili  Heimers.  Aids  for  the  Span¬ 
ish  Teacher.  New  York.  Stechert.  1941. 
76  pp.  50c. — Information  about  class 
and  extra-curricular  materials  and  sub- 
^ts  related  to  Spanish. 

*  Lloyd  A.  Kasten  and  Eduardo  Neale- 
Silva.  Lecturas  Amenas.  New  York. 
Harper’s.  1941.  689  pp.  $2.50. — Selec- 
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tions  from  Spanish  literature  for  second 
year  college  classes. 

^  Jos^  Mariano  de  Larra.  Articulos  de 
Costumbres  y  de  Critica.  New  York. 
Crofts.  1941.  211  pp. — Selected  and 
edited  by  Ernest  Herman  Hespelt. 

^  Juan  Rodriguez  -  Castellano  and 
Charles  Barrett  Brown.  Spanish  Review 
Grammar.  New  York.  Scribner’s.  1939. 
239  pp. — With  graded  cultural  read¬ 
ings,  conversation  and  composition;  for 
second  or  third  year. 

^  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  Antologia  de 
la  literatura  hispanoamericana.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1941.  311  pp. — Selections 
from  fiction,  essays  and  poetry. 

^  Edna  H.  Tuchock.  Trocitos  C6mi- 
cos.  Boston.  Heath.  1941.  211  pp.  $1.20. 
— Playlets  for  high  school  students. 

^  Laurel  Herbert  Turk.  Introduction 
to  Spanish.  Boston.  Heath.  1941.  331 
pp. — With  gorgeous  pictures. 

J.  Donald  Kingsley  and  others  have 
launched  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  a  vigorously-written  lib¬ 
eral  quarterly  which  they  call  The  An¬ 
tioch  Review.  Among  the  contributions 
of  special  interest  to  the  internationally- 
minded,  the  first  issue  carries  a  devas¬ 
tating  examination  of  The  Intellectual 
Sources  of  French  Fascismy  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Herman  Schnurer. 

According  to  the  China  Institute 
Bulletin,  the  114  Chinese  colleges  which 
were  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Japan  have  by  today  in¬ 
creased  in  number  to  121,  although  77 
of  them  have  been  forced  to  change 
their  location.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  National  Central  Library, 
which  in  its  original  Nanking  location 
had  acquired  somewhat  more  than  200,- 
000  volumes  and  more  than  300  period¬ 
icals,  and  which  early  in  the  war,  was 
able  to  move  about  180,000  volumes  to 
Chunking,  Szechuan,  now  has  more 
than  400,000  volumes  and  more  than 
3,000  magazines.  China  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  entirely  beaten  yet. 


“Writing  as  a  form  of  prayer.” — 
Franz  Kafka,  Meditations. 

Demetrios  A.  Michalaros  is  the  editor 
of  the  handsome  new  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  Athene,  published  from  919  Wel¬ 
lington  Avenue,  Chicago,  in  the  interest 
of  the  promotion  of  Hellenic  culture  in 
America  and  of  Americanism  in  our 
population  of  Greek  blood. 

“But  it  does  one  good  to  have  gaping 
wounds  in  his  conscience,  because  they 
make  him  more  sensitive  to  every  bite. 
I  believe  one  should  read  only  such 
books  as  bite  and  prick  one  ...  a  book 
must  be  the  axe  for  the  frozen  sea 
within  us.”  From  Selections  and  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Kafka's  Letters  (A  Franz 
Kafka  Miscellany). 

Franz  Lehar  told  a  representative  of 
Le  Petit  Parisien  recendy  that  when  he 
was  a  young  man  he  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  his  pet  canary.  As  he  fum¬ 
bled  about  for  a  catchy  melody,  he  would 
try  out  his  inspirations  on  the  canary.  If 
the  tune  was  mediocre,  the  bird  would 
pay  no  attention.  But  if  it  had  real  music 
in  it,  the  canary  was  sure  to  brighten  up 
and  begin  to  chirp  it  too. 

“TTie  oddity  of  Kafka’s  art  and  char¬ 
acter  is  only  apparent.  In  fact  it  may  be 
said  that  whoever  is  attracted  to  Kafka 
by  his  eccentric  singularity,  does  not 
really  understand  him;  is  only  in  the 
first  stage  of  understanding.  Kafka 
probed  the  individual,  the  humble  de¬ 
tail  with  such  love  and  understanding 
that  he  brought  to  the  surface  aspects 
as  yet  unsuspected,  and  which  in  conse¬ 
quence  seemed  surprising,  but  were 
really  only  true.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  his  conceptions  of  moral  duty,  of 
Life,  of  art,  of  a  political  movement,  a 
voyage.  They  were  never  bizarre,  but  he 
was  always  extremely  precise,  penetrat¬ 
ing,  right;  and  for  this  reason  some¬ 
times — though  by  no  means  always — 
unsuited  for  the  so-called  ‘practical 
life’  ” — ^From  Max  Brod,  Biography  of 
Franz  Kafka  (A  Franz  Kafka  Miscel¬ 
lany.) 


